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PREFACE. 



In translating the Deutsche Abende von Auerbach 
and the following Tales from the German of Heeringen, 
Helwig, and Kruse, — taken at hazard from a shelf, 
where they had lain neglected and unread since my 
return from Germany, and commenced at a period 
when I was sorely harassed by, and acutely suffering 
from, the cruel persecution of those from whom I had, 
at least, hoped to have received common justice, as a 
means of diverting my thoughts from the sad and 
humiliating facts of stem reality to the higher and 
more encouraging sphere of the ideal, — ^I have simply 
endeavoured, without any pretension to style, to 
render as literally and accurately as possible the ideas 
of the authors. 

It is, however, by no means, always easy to give the 
right interpretation — ^the true meaning and real signi- 
fication of a word, nor, when found, to arrange it in 
its proper place : moreover, the English language un- 
happily possesses many and grave difficulties, and 
while I may instance those arising from the want of 
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any well-defined rules for the appropriate use of the 
auxiliary verbs, and the right formation of the plural 
of many substantives, more^ especially of such as have 
been adopted from the Latin, there is perhaps none 
greater than that offered by the subjunctive mood : 
" La difference du subjonctif Anglais a Tindicatif n'est 
pas toujours facile a saisir, qui n'est pour le plupart 
des auteurs, qu'une espfece de double clavier qu'ils se 
permettraient de toucher a volont6." 

At a period when so much has been said and written 
upon progress and education, I am surprised that so 
little attention should hitherto have been given to 
English grammar — to the art of speaking and writing 
correctly the mother tongue. Were the study of the 
English language more strictly insisted upon, and 
invariably made an indispensable subject of examina- 
tion previous to entering upon that of the more serious 
business of life — the selected avocation or profession 
— a tolerable proficiency, if not a thorough knowledge 
of our native language might be more generally ac- 
quired, and the gross mistakes so constantly heard in 
conversation, and not unfrequently occurring in the 
nimierous periodicals and the writings of so many 
authors of the present day, would be more readily and 
easily avoided; and would not only greatly tend to 
facilitate the learning of other languages, but by 
affording accurate and precise forms of expression, 
would considerably shorten the time necessary for the 
more special and important studies of maturer age. 
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and thus allow many to " pass the spring of their life 
with profit and pleasure that is now — ^but too often — 
spent in grammatical perplexities." 

It has long since appeared to me, that in certain 
forms of English construction — so aptly and elegantly 
rendered in the French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages by the monosyllables on, man, and si — in which 
the words they and you are so often, and I think 
improperly and absurdly used, that the passive voice 
might be beneficially employed. 

But it is in vain to suppose, that these and like 
suggestions can ever arrive at any satisfactory solu- 
tion, until such time "as we have something like an 
academy, that by the best authorities and rules drawn 
from the analogy of languages shall settle all con- 
troversies between grammar and idiom." 

Should I, in ought, have engendered a love for 
German literature, and awakened a sympathy for the 
pure and honest thoughts which so especially dis- 
tinguish the Germans as a nation, my object will have 
been attained. 

JOSEPH LANGRIDGE LOWDELL. 



ON THE EHINE. 



In the year 1841, soon after the translation of 
Spinosa's complete works, I undertook to treat, in 
disconnected problems, upon speculative ethics — if they 
may be so called — philosophical novels. The pith 
of which should consist less in events and conflicts 
founded upon fact, than in conversations which grouped 
themselves around determinate points. I then de- 
clared, that according to my opinion, pure dialogue, in 
its antiquated form was incapable, for us, of any living 
literary rewal, in as much as, in truth, it forms no 
settled moment of out social life. Individual pecu- 
liarity, as it at present results from the impressions of 
life, study, and position, has xiot, in conversation, 
sufficient space for the development and full con- 
sideration of its varied phases. On this account are 
the modern philosophical dialogues, for the most part, 
expositions with arbitrarily wedged-in interruptions, 
by which the one appears as teacher and the other as 
pupil. Like as in true conversations I would in the 
proposed themes but touch upon the matter in ques- 
tion, not arrive at conclusions. 
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The first of these tales, which was printed in 1842 
in the journal ** The Free-port/' by Theodore Mundt, 
was originally entitled ** Intellectual Love," received 
its present name after a reading whilst in manuscript. 
The second, under the collective title, ** German 
Evenings," appeared in the newly established periodi- 
cal, " The Border-messengers," by J. Kurand; many 
others were to have followed : ** Pietists and Pan- 
theists," ** Rich and Poor/' and other tales. But in 
the meantime I have been called upon to fill a new 
sphere in life, and in consequence of the m-gent re- 
quests of numerous kind Mends have endeavoured 
to make that which was printed in different periodicals 
universally accessible ! 

After a lapse of almost ten years, I have formed an 
objective and unprejudiced judgment upon these nar- 
ratives, and have, therefore, not allowed myself to be 
seduced to alter anything whatever in the contents 
and form of the present work, which might destroy 
the original conceptions or manner of expression, but 
am imwilling by its utterance to anticipate that of 
others. 

The last of the following tales, which was printed 
in the ** Youth's Calendar for 1847," is added solely 
with the view of discreetly filling up the leisure hours 
of quiet evenings. 

BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 

Dresden, 19th October^ 1860. 
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HUMAN LOVE. 

AN IDYL OF EDUCATED LIFE. 



I. 

" Where is St. Marien am Capitol Street ?" inquired 
a young man in a travelling suit, of a joyous looking, full- 
cheeked maiden, who wore upon her smoothly parted 
hair, held together in a single full wave, a kind of loose 
cap, yclept, Kappes-blattchen.' 

" There yonder, see, through the little gate, and then 
to the right." 

Rudolph thanked her, went through the little gate, 
built in the Byzantine style, and then entered the street 
he had just naiQed. It was in the jBrst days of Septem- 
ber of the year * * * whose summer-like power 
seemed to make amends for the rainy days of the three 
true summer months. An ardent mid-day tranquillity 
lay upon the street; along one side of it stood a row of 
trees. Rudolph stood still a while to recover his breath. 
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With a peculiar interest he considered this entii'e neigh- 
bourhood : here went out and in his friend Karl, in joy 
and in sorrow, all around appeared to him to be conse- 
crated, for thereon had dwelt his friend's look. Rudolph 
felt a hitherto unknown excitement of his whole soul, 
his pulse trembled, his cheeks glowed ; it seemed to him 
as if he were suddenly raised into a new vital air ; it 
was more than meeting again the most intimate friend 
of his youth could kindle in him, and yet it could not 
be otherwise; laying one hand upon the other, like as if 
he held his friend's hand between them, he spoke to 
himself : " Blessed if thou find him again as once thou 
hast found him, and, be he changed, my affection shall 
remain for him the same/* 

He had found the number of the house and stopped 
before it ; he read his friend's name, Dr. Karl Meurer, 
on a door ; he knocked several times at all the doors ; 
they remained closed ; indignantly he went up and 
down the row, he heard nothing but the sound of his 
steps, he deliberated what he should do in the strange 
town. 

" Fate wills it not, nor is it good," said he to him- 
self, "that we should meet again in our manhood's 
years in so youthful an excitation; this stormy 
fermentation must first abate within me." He stood 
leaning against a post by the street door, looking 
thoughtfully towards it. He was just going away as 
he once more, almost involuntarily, turned back and 
knocked at the next door, then he heard the rustling of 
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a garment apd the noise of brisk footsteps ; a bolt was 

pushed back; the door was opened a wondrously 

lovely girl with deep glowing cheeks, whose redness 
reached almost to her eyes, stood before him. Rudolph 
stood there, as if struck by lightning, his tongue was 
paralysed, and the girl, also embarrassed, stared in his 
face : with one hand she retained the fluttering neck- 
liandkerchief fast around her half-uncovered neck, 
in the other she held a book. Thus, a second they both 
stood mute opposite each other, at length Rudolph re- 
gained his self-possession and demanded : 

** Does not Mrs. Meurer live here V 

** Yes, but she has gone out." 

" And Dr. Meurer ? " 

" My brother is at the Board of Trade; I expect him, 
however, to return every minute." 

" So then, you are his sister ? I am glad of it," said 
Rudolph hastily ; " I am his friend, you will allow me to 
wait for him," he added, walking in. 

The girl was startled, and looked bashfully on the 
ground ; lingering, she held the door-latch in her hand, 
visibly slightly trembled as it fell in the lock, she again 
raised her eyes and looked inquiringly and confused at 
the man, from whose countenance gleamed a so incom- 
prehensible mild dominion, that, without being aware 
of it, she nodded aflfirmatively. 

Rudolph, now tired by the journey, and enfeebled by 
the excitement, seated himself upon a chair, the girl 
laid the open book upon the little work-table, and 

B 2 
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disquietly looking around, seated herself, upon the 
window-seat 

" You live here in a street of a far-famed historical 
name," began Rudolph, " St. Marien am Capitol, which 
comprises in itself the two gi-eatest periods of the 
world's history." 

" We live, however, at the back of St Marien am 
Capitol Street," said the girl, standing up confused and 
again seating herself. 

The simple point of this reply made Rudolph's coun- 
tenance beam still more brightly; he perceived therein 
the knowledge of the new time, and lost himself in 
thought upon women's participation in the development 
of the new universal spirit 

A pause had ensued ; the girl took up in her hand 
the embroidery which was lying before her, and endea- 
voured to thread her needle, but her hand trembled ; 
she drew in her under lip and breathed deeply, then she 
placed the silken thread upon the shelf. 

"I have inteniipted you in your reading," said 
Rudolph ; "may I know whom I have displaced?" 

Just as were it a matter of course, the girl reached 
Rudolph the book, and, embarrassed, then looked out of 
tlie window. 

" Ah ! Munchhausen von Immerman, that is an ex- 
cellent book ! " He opened the page where lay the 
silken thread; it was the passage where Lisbeth and the 
hunter find themselves shut up alone in the church, and 
beneath the bright rays of God's holy sun betroth them- 
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selves before the altar. Rudolph could not speak a 
word more ; it seemed to him a wondrous providence, a 
gracious symbol, how he here found himself in an 
almost precisely similar situation together with a girl 
whose first glance had penetrated the innermost depth 
of his soul ; how heartily had he thrown himself around 
her neck, and cried, Lisbeth, my lisbeth ! But he 
restrained himself, and, glancing at the book, he read no 
more, the forms flitted before his imagination, he was 
there himself, he breathed loudly, and the girl, still 
silent, looked towards the window. Two human beings, 
who had never before seen each other, sat here and 
uttered not a word, but a third, departed, hovered over 
them, and like the glorifying sun, caused their souls to 
take in each other mutual root. 

Through a pecuUar connection of ideas, resuming 
the conversation, Rudolph then said : " So Immer- 
man's death has certainly caused the deepest pain 
here.'' 

" Yes, but it is dreadful to think how soon a name 
can be forgotten ; a few days, a few weeks after his 
death the sad loss is spoken of; then, however, the man's 
name that seemed so much to the world is scarcely 
heard of more, for the world always requires novelty ; 
the name of the good should be mentioned, and their 
memory prized upon all occasions." 

"I, likewise, had once this idea," said Rudolph, 
"every town, every province, every nation, should an- 
nually make known their holy histories, whilst a funeral 
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service should be held for all good and great spirits; the 
oratorios that are performed yearly almost everywhere, 
and which in a manner form a mundane public worship, 
would give the most beautiful initiation thereto.*' 

" Well ! why then do you not carry out this idea ? 
It were indeed excellent." 

" It is not practicable ; for, according to the present 
constellation of the Church and State's police, its mere 
mention would cause contention ; how few names would 
ever come before the public, and often the best would 
be altogether omitted. Then, moreover, it is not even 
essential What end would the endeavouring to im- 
mortalise perishable names serve ? It is not necessary 
that the memorials should stand egotistically in the 
open air, they must become the main columns of a 
stupendous edifice, without further claim than that of 
assisting in bearing the vaulted roof ; nor ought we to 
complain of want of devotion if ancient tombstones be 
broken up for the building of new sanctuaries ; their 
inscriptions should be honoured, but their solid sup- 
porting power must allow itself to be effaced in the 
new structure, and ^should time blot out a name, what 
matters it ? Is the thought, the feeling, the life of a 
great spirit merged into the life and spirit of the mid 
and after-world, so lives it for all times ? each bosom 
that heaves through him, each heart that becomes 
strengthened through him, praises him, even if it 
neither mention nor know his name. Just as it is 
unnecessary, by eveiy enjoyment, to praise and recall 
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to ourselves God*s and nature's goodness : cheerful en^ 
joyment, and its grateful acceptation, ia the beat 
remembra/nce in the true signification of the word.'' 

" You seem to entertain exactly similar views to my 
brother.*' 

" We met in the days of affection and youthful incli- 
nation, and soon acknowledged with bUssful joy how 
our hearts beat in unison, like to two voices, which, 
different in their tones, nevertheless melt lovingly into 
each other." 

" Men also in the relations of friendship are freer 
and happier ; they live abroad in the great world, and 
are more independent and less discreet in the selection 
of their friends ; whilst we girls are dependent for our 
associates upon accident and suitableness, which confine 
us within a limited circle." 

" Are you quite right, miss ? You will not, I trust, 
attribute it to manly aristocracy, if I aflSrm that friend- 
ship is almost solely a manly virtue." 

" Virtue ? that I cannot admit. We likewise possess 
the faculty, only it is not so much practised and made 
use of." 

" You are a strict coastguard, and permit no contra- 
band goods to pass," said Rudolph, smiling with de- 
light. *' I, however, here take virtue only in the sense 
as it refers to the development of an attained faculty. 
Early history tells us only of men's friendships." 

" Because men alone write history." 

"And, indeed, rightly," said Rudolph, "since they 
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alone make it. The ancient Greeks were consistent ; 
and abstractedly, in consideration of women's dignity, 
allowed no actresses on the stage— the men played the 
women's parts." 

" I know not how I form my opinion," said the girl, 
blushing again and again. ''I did not intend saying 
anything concerning girls' other occupations ; I meant 
only that we also can be friends." 

" But entirely otherwise than men. Observe before 
all : it is only accident and assuefaction which give rise 
to girls' friendships. A neighbourhood, a certain simi- 
larity of position, like connections in the town, and their 
origin may, for the most part, be especially referred to 
the similarity of the circumstances of their parents with 
those of other families. A girl must soon invite her 
friend to the house ; here it is far more a matter of con- 
sideration whether she may not interfere with the wishes 
of her parents or intrude upon them, than with a boy 
who rambles about out of doors with his playfellows in 
the woods and fields. With a girl, the first considera- 
tion of education is demeanour and custom ; with a 
boy, knowledge and power. It is almost impossible for 
a girl of the very lowest class to associate with another 
in educated life, but a boy can ; he in a manner carries 
his rank and class-diploma in his school-bag. Take, 
then, only the example founded upon facts ; with girls 
their sisters are mostly their most intimate friends, 
with men the brother is seldom the friend. At the 
period of exuberance and excess the friendship of girls 
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is exactly the same as that between youths, they both 
depend upon a like unutterable and unknown impulse. 
The girl, however, in the fulfilment of her destination, 
rises from a member to the head of a family, the con- 
ditions which surround her are always the same, the 
relations are alone changed ; man, however, is, before 
marriage, free from domestic affairs, a wife becomes 
another person, a man as husband remains outwardly 
the same ; men's friendships, although perhaps seldom, 
yet sometimes outlast matrimony, girls' friendships 
scarcely ever. Men's friendships rest upon common inte- 
rests and mutual assistance, girls' friendships consist in 
nothing but what is personal ; they cease with change of 
personality and her interests, the confidential communica- 
tions come to an end. The interminable zealous corre- 
spondence between girls connected by friendship always 
entirely drops when the one has become a wife." 

" I have, nevertheless, a married friend, with whom, 
with the exception of a short interruption, I have been 
in constant correspondence." 

" Is she happy ? " 

"Alas! no." 

" See, that confirms my opinion. It is only in the 
moments of dissatisfaction, which the present occupa- 
tions leave, that there exists a full retrospect and a 
clinging to the past in the confidential outpourings of 
the soul." 

The girl's countenance became suddenly pale, not 
so much on account of this affirmation, as because she 
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perceived she was here conversing, albeit in a general 
manner, with a stranger, upon the most profound mat- 
ters of psychological existence ; in truth, the stranger 
was her brother's friend, but it was, notwithstanding, 
strange and inexplicable how she had already proceeded 
so far. All these thoughts were scarcely the work of a 
moment, as, on a sudden, the door was opened. 

" Art thou there, dear mother ? " said the girl, as she 
rose to meet the new comer. 

" Elizabetha ! " said the latter, and looked surprised 
towards Rudolph, who was deeply agitated as he heard 
her name — it was really Lisbeth. He, however, 
quickly recovered himself, and bowing to her mother, 
he said — 

"I trust that your son has already mentioned my 
name to you. I am the professor of gymnastics, Mr. 
Braun, from , in Westphalia." 

Elizabetha looked attentively at Rudolph. She had, 
from her brother s description, thought him to be quite 
different. 

" You are heartily welcome," said the mother. " We 
have often heard you spoken of. I have just inter- 
rupted you in a very animated discussion with Eliza- 
betha ; may I ask the subject ?" 

Elizabetha, frightened, looked towards Rudolph ; in- 
voluntarily she beseechingly raised her right hand, then 
she cast down her eyes. Rudolph imagined she wished 
to give him a hint, and with an unexpectedly disem- 
barrassed air he said — 
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" We were speaking of university life and its friendly 
relations, and what a claim it has for frank minds." 

Rudolph was happy in giving this dexterous turn to 
the conversation, for he thought he observed a smile 
upon Elizabethans countenance. In this silent con- 
sciousness that they were mutually bound to each 
other by a secret, lay a strong force for Rudolph and 
Elizabetha, which united them both quickly and boldly 
to one another in their inmost souls. 

" Yes," said the mother, '^ Elizabetha has often envied 
Karl because she could not likewise become a student." 
She now inquired for the servant ; and wished to know 
if she had not sent her after KarL 

" No ; I have given her leave to accompany her sister 
to the railway." 

The mother shook her head, and scarcely perceptibly 
pressed her lips together; Elizabetha took oflF her 
bonnet and shawl, went with them into the next room, 
and did not reappear. 

' The mother now conversed with Rudolph about his 
journey, asked him if he had ever before been at 
Cologne, and the like. She was astonished to find 
that she was obliged to repeat almost everything twice 
or thrice before Rudolph rightly understood her ; his 
thoughts seemed to be absent. Mrs. Meurer was, how- 
ever, a sensible and kind woman. She inquired of 
Rudolph if his parents were still living, and that is a 
note which suddenly knocks at the most sacred chamber 
of the heart. In this familiar question we feel the full 
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love-call of a friendly soul, that commands us welcome ; 
we are no longer alone, no more a stranger ; all our 
dearly-beloved ones enter with us into a new home of 
the heart. 

Rudolph now recounted, with entire fulness of heart, 
how he had lost his father when far away from the 
paternal roof; how a good mother and affectionate sister 
still remained to him. 

Then at length Karl entered. 

" Fridolin I old fellow ! *' exclaimed Karl, and with a 
long and hearty shake of the hands the friends stood 
linked together. " Now," said Karl, again taking his 
friend's hand, " thou hast a reputable look, philosophy 
has not yet consumed all the flesh from thy bones, thou 
hast still a tolerable allowance of the positive, but that 
broken horseshoe, those dirty whiskers, I must have 
them off." 

" Thou art still the same old shaver ; thou shouldest 
have been appointed barber-surgeon to the army, 
instead of which, at present, thou shavest thy clients." 

Karl soon dragged his friend into his room, for they 
must be alone together. Then they sat near each other 
upon the sofa and smoked cigars, and their converse 
flowed in a common stream, like the light-blue clouds 
that streamed from out their lips. Their conversation, 
which at first consisted in personalities, soon turned 
upon the topic of the times, and they imparted to each 
other the results of their scrutinising observations upon 
the changes which had occurred during their lifetime ; 
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for it is the character and the oflBice of our epoch — ^how- 
€ver it may be blamed as egotistical — ^that our best 
inventions and aspirings are dedicated to the general 
good and its development. Much, however, as the 
friends had mutually to communicate to each other, 
yet, as is almost always the case, the events of their 
own lives, and the worldly experience of that which 
immediately surrounded them, were not omitted. Ru- 
dolph related what excellent men he had become 
acquainted with during his journey hither. 

"I have indeed seldom," said he, "passed a night 
away from home without having gained a new prose- 
lyte. It appears to me as if the spirit of our fatherland 
had broken out into fresh blossoms ; there is, in our 
time, infinite much knowledge and energy spread 
abroad, and a holy manifestation lies upon the lips 
of all. There was a homely, elderly merchant from 
Mannheim,— the town that is as straight and neat as a 
rationalist's church, yet devoid of all poetry and his- 
"fcory, — ^I tell thee, the man disclosed a historical con- 
sciousness of our theme, that it was a true heart's joy 
to listen to him. There was a bagman, one of a race, 
formerly for the most part insufferable, I recognised 
him shortly to be a Jew, nevertheless he entered with 
lively and liberal feelings of humanity into the present 
state of things and their relations. I see in every one 
who approaches me, or whom I draw to me, an ambas- 
sador of the world's spirit, who declares himself, with a 
thousand tongues, as a spirit of the age ; it is necessary 
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to go abroad amongst men in order to acquire courage 
and inclination for new, active, blissful existence. I 
thank God and fate that my soul has remained open; so 
that I can receive everywhere the voice of the Holy 
Spirit, through which consciousness I will preserve this 
power, in spite of my having at present attained to 
manhood's rigid years/' 

*' Thou wilt everywhere meet with approbation, be- 
cause thou everywhere excitest it," said Karl, seizing his 
friend's hand ; " it is undoubtedly fortunate that time^ 
with its modem nature-conquering powers, sends men 
upon journeys ; there abroad, removed from their every- 
day relations, they are exactly what circumstances make 
them; shouldest thou, however, encounter these men 
in their offices, shops, and warehouses, they would stare 
at thee with surprise with thy intellectual importuni- 
ties ; thou hast the luck to hit the right word that un- 
locks their souls. Thou utterest thy best ideas and 
feelings in love and acquiescence before men ; and men, 
whose paramount principle is vanity, see therein, before 
all, a high respect shown to themselves. They feel 
themselves honoured and flattered that they should be 
selected as the recipients of such ideas, they are pleased 
that the susceptibility and comprehension of the same 
should be presupposed in them ; they like thee, at first 
from vanity, but then, however, from true kindness, 
which thou awakest in them." 

" Yes, it is even so," said Rudolph ;** do to men the 
best we can, so do they unto us again; " it exercises a 
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reciprocal, elevating, and sanctifying influence, all ex- 
ternal appearances give way, and the purely psycholo- 
gical steps prominently forwards. When I approach 
men, whose countenances I have before never seen, 
whose existence I have never known, they breathe the 
same vital air as I ; on them, as on me, shines the same 
sun's light, they are a part of my world as I a part of 
theirs ; we meet, we welcome one another in our con- 
scious being : then I feel in me the call, the desire to 
become the joyous joy-giving companion of their ex- 
istence, that we may cordially shake hands and rejoice 
that life holds us embraced. It is stupidity, alike un- 
natural and circumscribed, timidly and haughtily to 
lock up one's self; we are placed out in God's world, 
like to the field flowers, whose fragrance is imparted to, 
and whose colours glitter for, all to whom life has given 
the senses of smell and sight." 

" And this universal love," said Karl, smiling, " is for 
most men what the violet is to the cow ; they care 
nothing for fragrance and colour, they desire but to fill 
their stomachs ; love is no longer sought after, nought 
but utility is now admitted. I also, formerly, was 
anxious to promote the well-being of my fellow men ; I 
was desirous to cheer them, to further their and my 
interests through kindly and generous living-to-please- 
one-another ; since then, however, having perceived that 
men neither wish for, nor understand it, I have with- 
drawn my love, I repulse not theirs, and therewith 
enough." 
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" And hast thou not thereby become much poorer ? 
Thou canst no more be so gay and happy everywhere 
and with eveiyone ; . the world recoils morosely before 
thee. I, like thee, have also experienced many decep- 
tions, but what matters it ? It is the triumph of con- 
science that we do not allow our most peculiar and 
inmost nature to be dismembered and calumniated by 
the world, that we make no concessions in our be- 
haviour." 

"But listen, now must thou nevertheless make a 
concession to the world," said Karl, standing up ; " and 
as in life the sublime and the ridiculous often approxi- 
mate, without in the least disturbing one another, so 
even here." Rudolph was straightway obliged to sit 
down and let his light whiskers, " the broken horse- 
shoe," be removed. Truly, he appeared very much 
•changed for the better after this operation; the fine, 
sharply-chiselled lineaments of his face became more 
<jlearly and fully apparent. 

** Come, let us go then," said Karl, who, from mental 
amotion, was continually in so great disquietude that v 
he strove after a corporeal outlet for his strength ; ^ 
whereupon he often complained that he could subdue 
his over-willing force only by a brisk walk or long 
ride. 

The two friends left the room. 

" Elizabetha," cried Karl. She came and stared at 
Rudolph, surprised, for again he looked so wholly 
strange. '* Elizabetha," said Karl, " have another bed 
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put up in my bedroom, Rudolph will stay with us." 
The latter had not the power to speak ; he bowed, and 
the two friends left the house. 

Arm-in-arm they sauntered through the crowded 
streets of the old town, whose splendour and historical 
grandeur are everywhere visible, and which at the pre- 
sent day rises to renewed importance. They walked 
together as in the days of their youth ; neither said to 
the other, " Come, let us go there,** they moved 
together as but one soul and one body. 

Karl met many a friend, who nodded to him famiUarly, 
nevertheless he introduced Rudolph to none, ''for,'* said 
he, " at first I will have thee entirely to myself, but 
afterwards, through me, thou shalt become acquainted 
with brand-new men." 

. They proceeded onwards in the direction of the 
harbour, where they were quickly absorbed by the fluc- 
tuating human current. Karl knew his friend's taste, 
that he liked to be hurried into the public throng, there 
to observe with his calm contemplative eye the most 
motley groups ; then, surrounded by gay-coloured genii, 
his numberless thoughts rambled freely; yet often, 
amidst the ever changing crowd, pursued by a single 
thought with all its serious and comprehensive conse- 
quences, he saw nought else around him, and like the 
loadstone in the tempest, his spirit was immovably 
directed towards a pole. 

The two friends frequently stood still, they uttered 
not a wof d, they mutually restrained each other ; such 
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is the serene beatitude of intrinsic friendship, which 
silently or aloud, can alike calmly submerse itself in 
another's existence. 

They continued their walk along the bank of the 
stream, until they aiiived at a spot where the human 
throng was lost, and the seven mountains appeared in 
their violet gilding; the sun was setting, and the 
friends remained a long while gazing upon its glowing 
magnificence. 

" To-morrow," said Karl, " we wU ascend the Rhine 
together." 

" And thy mother with us.*' 

*' And sister," added Karl. 

Whilst the friends were thus wandering about out of 
doors, Elizabetha had fetched the finest linen from out 
the cupboard, and was busied about having the bed 
arranged — at length it was ready. Elizabetha stood in 
her white frock, musing at the bed's head, pensively 
she looked at it ; she had laid her hand upon the pillow 
upon which Rudolph's head was to rest, as if blessing 
it ; thus she remained a long time, and as she became 
aware of her absent brown-study, she started suddenly : 
silently she quitted the chamber. 
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II. 



Snugly sat the little circle about the round table, 
illuminated by an Astral lamp ; peaceful and cheerful 
in themselves, and happy in each other. The fine 
evening, the goodness of the wine, as indeed also 
that of the roast meat were praised, and it was 
merely remarked, that where good and loving 
people are assembled together, every thing is good 
and beautiful. 

"Are you a native of Westphalia?" asked the mother 
Rudolph, amongst other things ? 

" No, I am an East Prussian." 

" Here is to the health of the brave East Prussian, 
who has solved the four questions," cried Karl. 

The glasses clinked audibly together. 

" It is excellent," said Rudolph, " that the Grerman 

nation begins to lay aside its provincial spirit, its 

Canton spirit, as the Swiss call it ; as you have here so 

nobly convinced me. North and South, East and West, 

we are all one, all must acknowledge the affairs of the 

one province, of the one state as those of the united 

fatherland." 

"Our ecclesiastical discords, the so-named Cologne 

2 
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interests," said Karl, "are a dreadful impediment to 
firm political unity ; that, which before all is necessary, 
is thereby rent and tattered ; were Germany ecclesiasti- 
cally one, it were long since better oflf.** 

"Good," replied Rudolph; "but Germany has yet 
another call than that of mere political freedom ; from 
the very consideration that it is ecclesiastically divided, 
and that this division is yet again mixed up with its 
geographical and political partition, is its peculiar call 
manifest : liberty of mind, the pure and universal 
human right, and to guide its proper, historical, and 
fortuitous details to its clear perception and practical 
eflSciency. German sincerity of faith, religious and 
political piety will, through the all-pervading philoso- 
phical knowledge, attain to a higher final aim ; equality 
is not the highest^ hut the freedom of individual 
inequalities, in their purely personal and their common 
relations, this is worth more than the old mere tolerance 
or toleration, which must be in itself transient and 
changeable." 

"Toleration changeable?" inquired the mother, 
" how so ? " 

"Because toleration springs only from the mind or 
rather from the feelings, the indulgence for another's 
views depends upon the complying humour of the 
istener, who readily pardons another's erroneous or pre- 
judiced manner of thinking, as which he, nevertheless, 
considers it, so long as he remains in the same disposi- 
tion of mind ; but should this change, as has often hap- 
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pened, his real opinions break harshly forth ; as soon, 
however, as a perfect comprehension and clear percep- 
tion are arrived at, all is, for the first time, upon a 
sure footing ; pacific disposition alone, mere human for- 
bearance is far removed from that intelUgence and 
understanding, which become love ; there, differences 
are admitted because some general good is therein 
acknowledged, the distinctive, the characteristic is not- 
withstanding ever considered as en*oneous or faulty 
here, however, we learn to own and love integral 
individuahty with all its peculiarities as right and 
essential." 

The mother slightly shrugged up her shoulders; it was 
not easy to divine whether she did not follow the train 
of thought, or whether she considered it inconclusive, 
and desired to confute it ; as she nevertheless remained 
silent, Rudolph continued, — 

"Harmony lies in the knowledge and thorough culti- 
vation of details : the essence of harmo7iy consists not so 
"much in all sinking one air, as that all shovZd sing 
in tune, so that whilst there is a persistence in diver- 
sity of intonation, their characteristic natures should 
attain to purity ; in this purity, by virtue of their 
innermost natures they form part of the general song, 
although they notwithstanding, on the whole, rise free 
and independent. This is my opinion upon German 
liberty and true harmony." 

Elizabetha regarded Rudolph radiant with delight, all 
her features evinced the most sympathising fixed atten- 
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tion ; involuntarily she nodded assent to his last prola- 
tion ; and as he asked her, " if she agi-eed with him," she 
felt herself exalted and honoured by the question, which 
was not pronounced in the tone of mere gallantry ^ 
after a short pause, whilst she deliberated, if it 
were not unjust to conceal her application, she 
said, — 

" Might it not be asserted as proof of your views, that 
we Germans alone especially possess the quartette as 
national and innate ? " 

She was glad when she had uttered these words, for 
it was singular, as freely and confidently as she had 
conversed with Rudolph to-day, when from peculiar 
circumstances she was alone with him, was she now 
bashful and timid, his thoughts seemed to her so vast 
and comprehensive, that they inspired her with a cer« 
tain awe ; Rudolph, however, was enraptured that he 
was so well understood, and his ideas so readily 
assented to by her. Then broke in Karl with the 
words, — 

" And the rattling of wheels forms the instrumental 
accompaniment to your vocal harmony. Material in- 
terests ! sounds from all sides, your philosophers are 
despatched, the exchanges are the peripatetic schoola 
of the new world, liberty must be based upon shares^ 
and yield good dividends; material interest is the watch- 
word of modem times, nobody thinks more of disinter- 
ested love for liberty, much less of hazarding material 
advantage for it, as should we at once become a nation 
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of traders, and all beauty, all purely personal talent 
and depth of thought be thereby ruined.** 

Any other, indeed, from consideration for the ladies, 
had directed the conversation upon less serious topics. 
Rudolph, however, did so fr^ni a higher regard for the 
sex, for he rightly thought that by discussing even the 
most important subjects before and with them we more 
truly testify our respect for them than by merely in- 
dulging, while in their company, in trifling or elegant 
witticisms ; at the same time he believed that the sink- 
ing dignity of the men — ^the consequences of which were 
seen in the misunderstood passion for emancipation — 
might thus be restored in the eyes of the ladies. 
Following therefore alike the impulse of his heart and 
conscience, turning to Karl, he said, — 

^'I am surprised that thou shouldest belong to the 
supematuralists or idealists ; you may smile, they are 
nought else ; you think that you are standing upon the 
ground of practical reality, whilst you soar on high in 
ethereal clouds ; you imagine that you entertain more 
elevated ideas of God and liberty, when you remove and 
separate them from everything material. Consider, 
however (in order to speak but of the latter), the his- 
tory of all free nations and cities, Rome, Venice, Genoa, 
the Hanse Towns, the Netherlands, England : liberty has 
constantly a rich material basis and material lever. 
Like as God and the world are one, so liberty exists 
but with material good. Do not misunderstand me, 
liberty is not material good, it is only its co-partner 
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liberty is its soul; thou canst not separate God from the 
world, the soul from the body, at least only in idea^ not 
in fact ; material good is far removed from covetousness 
and inordinate longing after enjoyment, everything is 
capable of misuse ; that, hbwever, does not exclude its 
worth and its right use. Each far-seeing person must 
therefore rejoice at the endeavour after material 
good." 

" I know,*' said Karl, smiling bitterly, " it is not now 
considered polite daily to exclaim in society, that we 
should be great, strong, and prosperous; we call our 
selves free because we might dare to say to an encroach- 
ing neighbour : thou shalt not steal; but as to old thefts 
and frauds which affect us more nearly, nobody has any 
longer the courage to utter a word. I know it is pro- 
bable that thou wilt call me an antiquated liberal of the 
year '30, and banish me to the lumber-chamber of a by- 
gone era. I, indeed, confess that here and there one 
may have gone too far, because all conditions have been 
represented as excessively barbarous, that it has been 
thought that the nation might thus be goaded on by 
strong reproaches ; this kind of harangue has, however, 
now been superseded, as it is at present the fashion for 
high and low to dissemble, impudently praise and ogle 
a fawning confiding politic planted upon it, and we yet 
hope that we shall thereby in the end succeed. It is a 
strange time, lambs and wolves feed together, philoso- 
phers and traders contentedly yoke themselves to the 
same waggon. I do not belong to the contented. 
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believing that whatever good there is has resulted from 
the spirit of the time despite the designs of our rulers." 

Karl grew warnj as he proceeded, until it was evident 
that there was a wide discrepancy between the friends* 
sentiments, for Ea.rl taking his stand upon the matter- 
of-fact view, aUeged that events should always be kept 
in sight, demanded with impetuosity the immediate 
cause and its result, whilst Rudolph considering things 
in their development in general, confined himself to lofty 
thoughts and the triumph of ideas. The conversation 
seemed in the mean time to wander too far, and 
Eudolph turned it back again to the subject, as he 
said, — 

" From the very fact that mind subdues matter, and, 
as thou sayest, the spirit of the time gives rise to good, 
despite the designs of our rulers, from this very fact 
is the adventitious, at least, gained by the effort after 
material good, in favour of the conquest of ideas. 
Material good is health, and liberty, according to 
Borne, is nothing else than health.'* 

Karl also endeavoured to return to the subject, and 
seizing a glass, he said, — 

'* In drinking is material and spiritual good, fill up, 
we will drink to thy health." 

Elizabetha spilled . the wine as she drank Eudolph's 
healtL 

"Elizabetha," said Karl, "will hereby symbolically 
signify, that with every good there must likewise be 
superfluity." He rose, seated himself at the piano, and 
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sang with a fine, but rather too powerful voice, a Polish 
song ; then he pressed Elizabetha to sing; she was at first 
unwilling, but Karl persisting and becoming more and 
more pressing, Elizabetha at length began with trembling 
voice, the delightful popular Lower Rhine song,— 

" In summer, in summer is the sweetest time.*' 

" I cannot, I cannot,*' she exclaimed, soon after she 
had sung a few notes, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

" Elizabetha, when a child of six or seven years old, 
was a complete musical prodigy," said Karl, " she soon 
learned music, and shortly afterwards could distinguish 
the note in which the house-bell rang." 

" Frequently for whole days,** said her mother, " she 
spoke everything in a self-made sing-song.** 

" Must I be present whilst you describe my qualifica- 
tions ? *' demanded Elizabetha. Rudolph gave a turn to 
the conversation longed-for by her, by directing it 
towards himself. 

"It is strange,** said he, "what odd fancies children 
often have. As a child I liked nothing more than pom- 
pous funerals, I was always present at them, and had 
not the least presentiment of the profound earnestness 
of these events ; it is remarkable that, in general, chil- 
dren cannot understand death. My mother often 
amused me by telling me stories. Once when sorrowful 
she said to me : * Rudolph, if thou be not good, I shall 
die.* * Mother,* replied I unconcernedly, ' Ah ! that 
will not be so grand as a military interment.* '* 
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The origin of our spiritual being was more and more 
deeply entered into, the deepest floodgates of the mind 
were opened and swelled the stream of the con- 
versation which became more and more animated; 
the rise of religious knowledge was spoken of, and 
Elizabetha said, breathing out the words scarcely- 
audible, — 

"The love which I entertained, as a child, for our 
Saviour is indescribable. Alas ! He is so heavenly good,. 
He took all the world's sorrow upon himself ; I longed 
to emulate him. I thought always, as there must be a 
certain amount of pain and sorrow in the world, when- 
ever I saw an unfortunate with what joy I would have 
taken his sorrows on myself could I thereby have 
rendered him free." 

Her eye beamed brightly, and Kudolph imbibed 
deeply the beam of light ; then all rational discussion 
disappeared, as is woDt, where the heart's goodness thua 
manifests itself; after a pause, he replied, — 

" I was not so good as you. Miss Meurer ; my moral 
train of thought, in my childhood, reposed upon an en- 
tirely opposite distinctive basis. I continually heard that 
self-goverament was the highest attainment, but I was 
very ungovernable : when, for instance, I was in church,, 
and all was hushed as the congregation joined in silent 
prayer, so that nothing was heard save the strokes of 
the pendulum in the high clock-tower, I often said 
to myself. Ah! thou art truly good and honesty 
thou mightest, indeed, bawl or break a pane of 
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glass with the hjrmn-book ; that thou doest it not, 
but having the power, refrainest, is that not truly 
good?" 

Without being aware of or desiring it, the conversa- 
tion soon sank into a tete-d-tete between Eudolph and 
Elizabetha ; Karl played variations from a modern opera 
theme, the mother stood behind him, leaning upon the 
back of his chair, and turned over the leaves of the 
music-book for him; Rudolph and Elizabetha were 
seated at a little distance from them. They were 
very talkative, whilst the brother and the mother 
listened to them. Now, as they were in a manner 
alone, they sat silent opposite each other; they had 
wandered back to their childhood's days, and had 
mutually imparted to one another the fancifully- im- 
portant games of their early life : this, however, might 
be a mere matter of reciprocal common interest. For 
it is a highly gratifying feeling that, after having been 
•engaged in general considerations and discussions, one 
finds it possible to return again to self, and that for the 
incidents which attach themselves to I there is a truly 
sympathetic car ; at the bottom of this feeling lies a 
more or less evident consciousness that we are appreci- 
ated by others in our own persons according to their 
individual capacities, and not merely as one of the 
human family. 

Thus they sat opposite each other, mentally absorbed 
in the reciprocal contemplation of their bygone child- 
hood, which the present had, with secret charm, re- 
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called ; their thoughts were probably similar, as 
Rudolph, in a low voice, began, — 

"Were you satisfied with the answer that I gave 
your mother when she examined us concerning our 
conversation ? *' 

Elizabetha looked, embarrassed, towards her mother^ 
tlien cast down her eyes and said, — 

"You can then assume a thorough true-hearted 
countenance, and at the same time utter an untruth.'* 

Rudolph defended, with passable eloquence, this pro- 
ceeding so often forced upon us by the world \ he 
spoke a long while and of various things, he recounted 
his journey with its minutest particulars ; it was almost 
indifferent to him what he said so long, indeed, as the 
words afforded him a pretence for directing his eyes 
upon her countenance, and that her look was turned 
towards him ; could they thus have regarded one 
another without words Rudolph had long since been 
silent. 

In the meantime the mother had gone into Karl's 
room, fetched a book, and having looked out a passage, 
had taken a small piece of blue paper, laid it between 
the leaves, and then placed the book upon the table at 
the side of Rudolph's bed ; when she again returned, 
she placed herself, as before, behind her son's chair, 
who, as he played, moved himself violently from side to 
side ; she laid her hand softly upon his head, Karl im- 
mediately stopped. 

It was already late ; as f hey at length separated, the 
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two friends, however, chatted together a long while 
after they were in bed and the light extinguished. 
There is a peaceful, cordial pleasure in the exchange of 
words which flow unseen from friendly lips ; then much 
is freely spoken out which it was impossible to commu* 
nicate when face to face. There are innumerable men 
who, in the most intimate intercourse with friends, can 
never utter the word love; most men can write the 
most ardent expressions of love but not pronounce 
them ; veiled, however, by night and darkness, the 
mysteries of the souFs sanctuary disclose themselves 
openly in words : speaking becomes thinking aloud. 
Kudolph told his friend how happy he was, that they 
again found each other so warm-hearted and true ; he 
declared to him how he felt his whole being exalted by 
the pure and fresh atmosphere in his parental house ; 
he indulged in the most daring rhapsodies, and wished 
once even that he might now die in this ethereal state 
of rapturous bliss, since, for him, there could be no 
higher point of ecstatic joy. Karl manifested by his 
half-sleepy answers that he was only his auditory, and 
that he was still awake ; as Rudolph, now repentant of 
his last wish, as conscious that he could, indeed, figure 
to himself a still higher point of ecstatic joy, sought to 
efface its effect, he received no more any answer from 
his friend, he had fallen asleep. But Rudolph's blood 
rushed still so impetuously through his veins that he 
thought he could hear its rolling. He recalled once 
again to his mind all the events of the day ; that was 
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not, ia fact, adapted to quiet him, but he deceived him- 
self when he imagined that he longed for reposa Now, 
as with half-closed eyes he passed in review before his 
mind the entire past, everything appeared to his heated 
imagination still more glorious and blissful ; and as he 
at length, in thought, stood before the bed of the sleep- 
ing Elizabetha and imprinted a chaste, tranquU kiss 
upon her closed eyes, he fled back timid as a criminal ; 
he endeavoured to rein in again his wandering thoughts, 
he could not succeed. He lighted a candle, thinking, in 
the visible form of the objects around him, to re-find 
himself! 

Eudolph possessed, with many thinkers and hyper- 
critics, the peculiarity of willingly making psychological 
experiments upon himself. Often, when surrounded 
and harassed by the most vital personal interests and 
mental disquietudes, he sought to elevate himself above 
them by the consideration of general ideas and intel- 
lectual abstraction; he took his Hegel or one of the 
eminent ancients at hand ; then firm and immovable, 
like to the marble God-like forms escaped from heaven, 
his mundane thoughts stood in holy repose ; no flutter- 
ing shred was there to which he could attach his restless 
momentaneous ideal life ; succeeded he, however, in this 
ascendancy over himself, his soul was soothed and ameli- 
orated. 

This individual peculiarity of Rudolph was but an 
augmentation of the peculiarities of his class. We 
book-men, scholars, or whatever we may be named 
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oft feel ourselves poor and miserable, when during a 
whole or perhaps several days we have beheld merely 
the changing types of every-day life, when our scarcely 
uttered words have passed ineflScaciously away ; then 
we like to pour the comforting oil of extraneous written 
thoughts into the fluctuating surge of our souls, or seek 
therewith to replenish the feebly flickering mental lamp. 
Rudolph sought a book, and how joyfully was he sur- 
prised as he found one lying upon the table before him, 
it was the " Sermons upon the Christian Household," by 
Schleieimacher. He found a blue paper marker in it, 
he opened it at the passage thereby pointed out and 
read : " In like manner as those traditions have passed 
away, that once angels, not unfrequently, came down to 
men and allowed themselves to be hospitably enter- 
tained by them ; in that manner we feel that, in the 
natural order of things, we should be to each other as 
God's angels, and that for this reason that we may 
thus act towards each other we have been endowed 
with the power of intellect. And as at that time the 
angel of the Lord appeared to God's favourites, not 
only when they were engaged in solitary prayer and 
painful sacrifices, but likewise as they sat in more com- 
fortable repose beneath fig-trees awaiting more gentle 
guests, so should we also comfort, instruct, and elevate 
one another, not only in the hours of solemn devotion 
or of aflfliction, but likewise in the lighter moments of 
social rest and enjoyment. And how manifoldly can we 
do this, without, pcradventure, in any alarming way 
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changing the peculiar tone of this life's sway. Where- 
ever you, by the intrinsic cheerfubiess and confidence 
of your heart, overcome another's distressed frame of 
mind ; wherever you, by a suitable word, solve another'^ 
perplexity of feeling or judgment ; wherever you by an 
easy but sure turn draw back jesting within the bounds 
of censure, and have preserved to gaiety fellowship with 
the higher standard of life, and have actively upheld 
intellectual, ardent desire ; then have you everywhere 
appeared as God's angel. And all this should and can 
indeed be nothing rare in Christian social life. Let us 
now free ourselves more and more from the oppressive 
and, in a great measure, useless fetters that we have 
imposed upon ourselves in social life, in order that 
everything extrinsic and disquieting being removed, 
those who appertain to one another by the conformity 
of mind which fills them, and of the love which ani- 
mates them, may live so much the more joyously 
together; then shall we also be blest in our social 
life as were those patriarchs. To each will then ap- 
pear a comforting or admonishing God's messenger, 
when he needs him. And in direct contrast with that 
history, where the greater exertions of men were de- 
stroyed by God confounding their language, and sepa- 
rating them from one another, will in this manner from 
little, from the domestic circles of individuals, and from 
that which is therewith allied, a thorough mental intel- 
ligence, a freer, more benevolent intercourse still further 
spread. All will, understanding the same signs, sp^ak- 
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ing the same language, with united powers, labour at 
the common work and each coming and going ; friendly 
giving and receiving in the brighter and yet important 
moments of life meet as God's angels. Amen.** 

" Amen ! " repeated Rudolph, as with silent prayer 
he involuntarily kissed the open book, extinguished the 
light, and covered himself in the bed-clothes ; he turned 
over in his thoughts, who could have laid down the 
book for him ; soon, however, he passed to the Christian 
and really benevolent preacher's calming, beautiful, and 
truly humane contemplation of the world until he sank 
in sleep. Strange ! of all that to-day had so exclusively 
swayed his soul nought entered into his dream-life; 
he had to-day but once, though fervently, thought of 
his deceased father, and now, in his dreams, he walked 
by his side before the gates of his native town. It was 
always an affecting, nay, almost a melancholy sight, 
when the wasted father, whose day's task as letter- 
carrier was ever a painful walk, permitting himself no 
rest, at evening, once again with Rudolph by the hand, 
took a longer walk without the gates, and thus alone 
rejoiced in the company of his dear son. 
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III. 



" It is remarkable that thy sister's name should be 
Lisbeth," said Rudolph the following morning to his 
friend, and the latter replied, — 

" I see nothing remarkable in it, only it is peculiar 
that she will not, on any account, allow her name to be 
abbreviated or altered ; we must always fully pronounce 
the five syllabic name. We wished to call her Lizzie, 
or Betsy, or even Betty, and now, forsooth, thou makest 
the popular Lisbeth of it." 

"The name is strictly Hebrew,'' said Rudolph 
thoughtfully; "in the Old Testament it is called 
Eliseba." 

" Thou hast still retained something of thy theolo- 
gical learning," said Karl. "Tell me, Fridolin, thou 
pious fellow, art thou still as moral a puritan as thou 
wast when a divine ? " Karl accompanied this de- 
mand with an insidious question, whereupon Rudolph 
replied, — 

" Thou knowest what gave me support and confi- 
dence when I was a clergyman. I was obliged to 
confess to myself that I was dogmatically or ecclesias- 
tically incredulous ; but I found a justification to my 

D 2 
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vocation in that I strove to preserve myself morally 
pure, and gave no ear to the hypocritical sophisms of 
the world's manners ; that gave me the right to become 
a moraliser to a parish. When influenced by conscien- 
tious and worldly motives I renounced the theological 
career, I said to myself that it should be no dispensa- 
tion for my yielding to the pliabilities of worldly life ; I 
owe it to my self-respect to remain true to myself. 
Karl, in spite of storms and seductions, I have re- 
mained so.** 

Rudolph and Karl went to the cathedral, but no 
longer alone, for Elizabetha accompanied them. 

Everyone has probably observed during a protracted 
journey, after a lengthened stay at an inn or a watering, 
place, that the morrow following a deeply affecting 
friendly meeting, there appears to be a greater inti- 
macy and confidence than there was at parting in the 
evening. Individual life has again retired within itself, 
the remembrance of others has agreeably impressed the 
slumbering soul, and now fresh and vigorous we meet 
again as old acquaintances. Thus, with increased feel- 
ing, Rudolph and Elizabetha regarded each other. 
Rudolph admired Elizabetha's light and steady gait; 
her carriage was erect, unfettered and confident in her- 
self ; her free and graceful movements seemed to add to 
the stature of her slender form. Rudolph, whom the beau- 
teous formation of Elizabethans head had not escaped, 
whose elegant roundness and slight and sudden curva- 
ture of the occiput allowed the smooth, closely lying hair, 
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parted on the top, to fall so beautifully forwards, ab- 
horred only the fashionable bonnet; as by its firm^ 
stifif roundness and turning up, aU this was now 
paralyzed. 

"To take a walk to the cathedral," said he to Eliza- 
betha, "you should wear the simple veil upon your 
head, it must veiy much become you." 

" Ah ! you have an eye for the fashions ; that is ex- 
cellent ; but however great a philosopher you may be, 
you cannot, notwithstanding, judge how much courage 
is required to brave the fashion." 

They crossed over the Wallrafsplatz and suddenly 
«tood still before the cathedral. Nobody spoke a word, 
Elizabetha looked imperceptibly at Rudolph, his counte- 
nance was as if glorified ; at length Rudolph took hold 
of Elizabethans hand and said, — 

"This can faith; it can remove mountains, freely 
sever and firmly rivet them together as witnesses and 
veils of its devotion, for faith is infinite, all-conquering 
love." 

He still held Elizabethans hand firmly ; they stood in 
the open street, they knew it not, but they felt it 
should, it must be so. 

They were in the cathedral. Alasl on account of 
the works going on within, mass was only read in a 
side chapel, but the distant sounding organ's notes 
excited a peculiar magic spelL 

" I always appear to myself so great, and yet again 
so small, when I wander around amongst these holy 
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colmnn-forests/* said Elizabetha, ^' which men, our fore- 
fathers, have planted; how small is the human form 
compared to this building, and yet again how small 
is this gigantic edifice compared to nature's works 
without ! " 

Here and there were men and women kneeling be- 
fore the altars; fervently they lowly muttered their 
prayers, heedless of all that passed around them, 
Rudolph said to Karl, — 

" It has, in a manner, a typical signification that the 
praying Christian does not permit himself to go astray 
or to be interrupted by the noisy non-participation of 
the worldUngs around him ; he allows himself and his 
Church to be made the subject of scrutinizing examina- 
tion, absorbed in thought he lets them wander to and 
fro, nothing concerns him : so stands Christianity, un- 
scathed by the surging waves of universal history that 
rush around it, and firm and immoveable amidst the 
thinking swarms of free philosophy ; the passing billow, 
the soaring thought, presumes but to have vanquished 
it ; how many a thoughtful bird of prey, already wearied 
in its bold, free flight, has forsaken its ranks and grown 
lame in flight, has returned to the unmoved rock I 
Christianity is the supreme religion, it is the highest 
result of faith." And hence Rudolph deduced that, of 
two consequences, it was necessary to be either a 
Christian or a pantheist. 

Elizabetha seemed not to follow this train of thought. 
She asked Rudolph during a pause, — 
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" Are you then not a believer ? " 

" No,'* replied the latter, with a peculiar determina- 
tion, and yet this "no " made him tremble, for he per- 
ceived what a personal issue it might have for him: 
" but," said he again quickly to himself, " her favour — 
love he dared not as yet to call it — can and ought not 
to find any impediment therein ; not a blind, inexplic- 
able inclination has opened our souls to one another, 
but the perception of character, not as children of a 
visible, but as enlightened human beings of an in- 
visible Church, have we met in her holy halls of 
thought." 

Rudolph had willingly sought in Elizabetha's coun- 
tenance the impression that this novel communication 
made upon her, but he could not, for they had just ap- 
proached the cathedral picture, that magnificent trea- 
sure of old German painting. They stood in the centre 
of the church, which rose high above them, lost in ab- 
straction before it ; it appeared to have caused a certain 
disunion, a feeling of estrangement in all, they would 
no further by a word disturb one another. 

In silence they ascended the steps and crossed the 
scaffolding to the cathedral's dome, and here in the cool 
morning sunny perspective they breathed again afresh ; 
the mist had disappeared, and the stream, the plain, 
the towns, and the now distinguishable mountains burst 
forth in splendour. When they had sufficiently refireshed 
themselves with this splendid survey, Karl began to ex- 
plain to his Mend the structure of the building in its 
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» 
present form and in its future completion; he oouM 

not, however, forbear at the conclusion to add his 

heretical views, heretical, in as far as they were opposed 

to the present sympathies, for he said,— 

'' This edifice should not be completed, it should but 
be preserved in its present form. Wherein consists the 
peculiar beauty of a Gothic building t In its antiquity^ 
and not therein, that it is absolutely beautiful Super^ 
human, I might say Faust-like in its scope, the imagi^ 
nation has fiEuled in its end ; man ought not to complete 
it^ since the unfinished is more immediately historical 
than the finished building/' 

Earl was herein inconsistent, for he, who was so 
averse to material exertions, should have rejoiced at 
the yielding love of the time for a historical sanctuary ; 
but it is infinitely difiScult and rare that all accords with 
principle. Rudolph, nevertheless, did not attack this 
uncovered side, for he replied, — 

" Exactly in this, that what the fulness of faith has 
begun, knowledge, historical, and poetical respect should 
complete ; exactly therein lies a high duty of our time. 
The edifice completed by us will cement the stones of 
believers and free-thinkers equally firmly together, and 
will be a memorial of the united national and univer- 
sally-reconciled spirits." 

Karl expressed the fear that the enthusiasm mani- 
fested in high quarters for the national building might 
degenerate to a child's rattle, over which the serious 
questions and pains might be forgotten, and that no 
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doubt one would be therewith satisfied to erect simi- 
larly a monument to the idea of national unity, which 
was before due to its practical realization. 

Rudolph retorted with unusual warmth, that one 
must rejoice at every expression of the idea of national 
unity, and Karl was silent. 

Elizabetha had during the whole time stood still and 
often abstracted ; for much as she was habituated to a 
certain freedom of thought, this ready and open indis- 
cretion of Rudolph nevertheless caused her some alarm ; 
he shot off so lightly and quickly at every occasion the 
heavy artillery of philosophy. 

As they descended, therefore, she took her brother 
aside and whispered something in his ear, the latter, 
however, said aloud, — 

" No, no, thou must go with us to the exhibition of 
pictures." 

Rudolph stood some steps lower down, he turned 
round, and looking up with a sorrowful glance towards 
Elizabetha, he said, — 

" Why will you not go with us ? " 

Elizabetha was strongly affected at this question, and 
she replied, — 

" I will go with you." 

After a walk round the cathedral the three went 
together to the Giirzenich, the grand temple of plea- 
sure, which has been the theatre of so much enjoyment 
and jubilation, and which, during the last winter but 
one, solemnized its four hundredth year's jubilee ; now 
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liowevegr, it was filled by the quiet hlffiacmies of oolai^r, 
and humaa beings saumtered silently to and fro lie-^ 
tween the paintings, as if the eye but hdd conireise 
with pictures and colours. 

Elisabetha was chiefly attracted by the landscapes, of 
which she knew the most. masterly ones, and quickly 
recognised them, whilst Budcdph and Karl turned their 
attentions more especially to the historical and so^ 
named tendence-pictures. 

Hiey tarried a long while before a large pamting 
fay Bouterwerk, the subject, taken fiom Moi^ies, b, I., 
chap, xxiv., v. 61 — 65, represents Bebecca sad Xsaac; 
Bebecca is seen descending from a camel, whilst Isaac, 
most deeply moved, holds the bridle in his hand; in 
the background are female slaves seated upon camels ; 
a warm colouring overspreads the whole. 

" In my opinion/' said Karl, *' the grouping is not, 
properly speaking, sufficiently scriptural ; they appear 
to me like Bedouins. It is, notwithstanding, remark- 
able, that we require for Biblical peasant and shepherd 
life a peculiar ideality, because these histories appear 
so to us from youth upwards, and yet it is only sensu- 
ally patriarchal.** 

"Sensibly,** said Rudolph, correcting him, "our 
painters might, however, as well represent our life 
as it occurs in poetry and in reality.** Turning to Eliza- 
betha, he continued in a low voice : " I could wish 
that an artist would paint the scene from Lisbeth and 
the hunter ; that were excellent ! In the background, 
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distant from and unobserved by them, the deacon, 
with stretched-out hands, blessing the youthful pair 
kneeling in the foreground before the altar, it- 
self blessed by the bright rays of the illuminating 
sun." 

Elizabetha listened to him with downcast eyes. 

" I think,*' said Karl again, " that the artist has very 
well chosen the situation here. Rebecca turns away 
her regard, whilst Isaac passionately looks at her. 
Their looks have already mutually encountered in love \ 
the man is bolder, and regards her fixedly ; Rebecca, on 
the contrary, turns her eyes bashfully aside, but yet 
dismounts to come to him." 

Rudolph looked involuntarily at Elizabetha, he also 
regarded her with bolder passion; her look was also 
turned away. 

They entered another room. Elizabetha followed, 
sedate and silent ; she was anxious, for she feared to 
expose herself in such a state of excitement to the gaze 
of so many people : she imagined her inmost thoughts 
must be read in her face, but the people were wholly 
other^vise engaged. 

They rambled about still a long time in the saloons, 
and were charmed with the pleasing creations, to which 
the long peace and the favour of the time allowed so 
rich a scope. 

At last Rudolph and Karl were yet more delighted 
by the highly-successful busts of their professors, Hegel 
and Oans. 
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Hours had passed away without their being aware of 
it ; it was now noon. 

''Looking at pictures always greatly fatigues tne," 
said Elizabethan as she again freely inhaled the street 
air ; "it is infinitely much to thoroughly examine in an 
hour a work at which the master has laboured months 
and years long, and as to this mass of pictures^ it is 
entirely impossibla" 

" That is^ however^ the case with every examination 
of a mental production/' replied Budolph ; " we enter 
again upon the examination of a mental productioui in 
the moment of its first creation^ through the sculptor 
or the author. Take, for example, a poem ; it may be 
read in half a day, but the poet required perhaps 
months or more for its elaboration, the identical crea- 
tion is the work of a moment All the figures, their 
lives, and destinies arise suddenly in the poet's mind, 
as by a magic stroke ; the free activity of the mind, 
unshackled by any matter, disposes with a rapidity for 
which we have no measure, nay, of which we have 
scarcely any conception ; we, who now mentally restore 
the completed work, operate with the immeasurable 
rapidity of its first pure being. You are acquainted 
with the quotation, I believe it is from Racine, * The 
tragedy is ready, the verses only are wanting.' Thus is 
it with the painter : the true creation of a picture is the 
work of a moment. The subject once conceived, gradu- 
ally assumes the appearance of external life by the aid 
of colouring, light, and shade ; succeed we in transplant- 
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ing ourselves again to the moment of its origin, we thus 
fully adopt the work, for we create it even as quickly, 
pure, and immaterial/' 

"You will not, however, dispute that it is very 
tiring ? " rejoined Elizabetha. smiUng. " Can you read, 
at a glance, the whole volume of a poem in which 
various dispositions and situations are brought to- 
gether? And yet all that is inferred but from one 
human life." Elizabetha could not finish speaking, 
nor Eudolph make any reply, for Karl said, — 

" I have always a good appetite when I return from 
the exhibition ; you may laugh indeed. I feel after 
every mental emotion, more especially, however, when 
I have taken part in a concert or have viewed many 
pictures, a very uncultivated appetite." 

Thereupon he pressed them to hasten home to 
dinner. 
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IV. 



In the afternoon the entire company refmired to the 
steamboat in order to ascend the Bhine to the diann* 
ing NonnenwertL Budolph was, contrary to all expec- 
tations, active and dexterous in taking care of the 
ladies' little parcels, in arranging the places, and >such 
like. He rejoiced exceedingly at these little oppor- 
tunities of rendering assistance, for nothing gladdens 
more an attentive heart than to lessen, be it even but 
apparently, the burden of the beloved one, although it 
may, by customary gallantry, be degraded to mere 
hollow politeness. There was an unusually large number 
of passengers on board the boat ; Rudolph had placed 
himself opposite the ladies, and together they con- 
tentedly surveyed the bustle on the bank. 

At a turning of the river, the sun shone directly in 
Elizabetha's countenance ; Rudolph arose quickly, and 
a peculiar feeling ran through him as he covered Eliza- 
betha for a long time with his shadow. 

Amidst diverse discourse a considerable extent of 
uninteresting country had been passed, when Karl, who 
had joined some acquaintances, quickly approached, 
and taking hold of Rudolph by the arm, said, — 
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" Come and listen, it is an excellent history ; there 
can be learned how all is a myth. Yonder they dis- 
pute which is the universal historical footstool which the 
courtier placed for the French Thiers ; seven footstools 
contend for it. One affirms that it must have been 
a stuffed one, the other that it must have been a plain 
wooden one, a third that it must have been a cast- 
iron one, the fourth that it must have been a three- 
legged one, and to this end quotes Pythia and all the 
witches ; come 1 " 

Rudolph drew near the group. Seven Kolners stood 
upon seven footstools and held, one after the other, 
with the mother-wit peculiar to the inhabitants of 
Cologne, a protective speech in defence of his subject, 
contending that his was the sole legitimate one. The 
umpire, a large, powerful man, who was journeying to 
his countiy-house, finally dethroned all pretenders, and 
decided that, in fact, strictly speaking, it was no foot- 
stool, but only a footboard. The matter was settled 
with hollos, and then celebrated by copious libationa 

" It is essential to travel," said Rudolph, when he 
had retunied to the ladies, " in order to lose all confi- 
dence in physiognomy." 

" I rely much upon the physiognomy of the hand," 
said the mother; "a certain ti*ue-heartedness may 
therein commonly be distinguished." 

Rudolph, smiling, offered her his hand. 

"You are good," said the mother, returning the 
pressure of his hand. 
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^' I think/' said Elizabetha, '^ most men appear fnore 
insignificant than you." 

Rudolph was highly delighted at t^ affectionate 
pre-supposition in Elizabethans discernment of humai^ 
character ; they met indeed in this mutual pure trust 
of all, he therefore added, — > 

'* And it is, indeed, perhaps especially the ^ase ifith 
us Qermans : a Spaniard, an Italian, eyen a Frenchnpii 
with black hair, dark eyes, and well-marked eyebrows^ 
joined to a vivacious play of the muscles, pretends to 
far more intrinsic mental activity than a light-haired, 
blue-eyed, quiet German, and yet are we Germans the 
most intellectual." 

^'The expression of temper or passion,'' rejoined the 
mother, ''is very easily taken for the expression of 
genuine mental emotion." 

The conversation span itself out still a long time, 
and was seasoned by numerous anecdotes, and turned 
upon other subjects. Elizabetha was more talkative 
than ever ; all embarrassment seemed at length to 
have vanished from her soul. 

The steamboat lay to at Bonn : a great number of 
peasants, chiefly women, with the accustomed garb, 
the white cloth bound round their chins, whose long 
ends, reaching down over their shoulders, gave them 
a half nunlike appearance, landed. 

To his question Rudolph received the answer that 
they were pilgrims who were going to the " Piitzgens- 
kirmes." With a sigh, he passed his hand over his 
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forehead, for that pilgrims should need the steam- 
engines of the nineteenth century appeared to him 
again to be a burlesque irony of the time : a suppressed 
laugh hovered about his Ups. 

The paradise of the Lower Rhine, the seven 
mountains, was at length reached ; who shall venture 
to describe in words the charm of this multiform jewel, 
with its facets illuminated by the sun, reflecting the 
ever-changing variegated tints. 

Our travellers landed at Nonenwerth, whose 
spacious cloister is now converted into a comfortable 
inn. It is necessary to Unger upon this peace-breath- 
ing isle, in order to imbibe fully all the surrounding 
magnificence : the Rhine has here, as it were, in a last 
desperate struggle, assembled together all the power 
and splendour of its beauties, previous to continuing its 
calm and earnest course towards the ocean, for here, as 
if by a silent agreement of nature, the mountains with 
their lovely flanking valleys terminate on either side 
almost simultaneously. Here on the right-hand stands 
the bold Drachenfels, the gem of the many-toothed 
mountain girdle ; on the left-hand, upon bushy rocks, the 
charming Rolandseck, from whose open vaults resounds 
the legend of the love-conquered hero, Roland. The 
friends, at nightfall, were still roving through the open 
plains and shady planted walks of the island. It was 
Saturday ; on all sides, from far and near, sounded the 
church-bells welcoming the coming Sunday ; it was a 
potent tingling and buzzing, like to the sounds of an 
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immense organ, erected beneath the canopy of heaven. 
By degrees the tones, here and there, died away, and 
only from afar was heard the shrill notes of a solitary 
bell, like to a child's voice seeking its home, until at 
length all was hushed in the still shadows of night. 
Men and women sauntered silently together; their 
bodies wandered upon the earth, but a holy power 
raised their souls high above the world ; of one accord, 
they soared in common, in infinity ; their souls, but an 
emanation of the Infinite, had refound each other and 
all in the endless realms of space. 

Rudolph and Earl, who had been covered in the 
lofty cupola, in the starry armour of reflection had not 
allowed themselves to be elevated, felt themselves here 
free and released from all earthly oppression in the 
light ether of the universe. 

High and powerfully, however, as we may be raised 
up by the invisible hand of the universe to adoration, 
only a short span of time — computed according to our 
terrestial measurement — remain we thus suspended. 

Thus the friends had long since happily found one 
another again upon the earth, as they still silently 
walked together. 

It was a starlight, cloudless night, no glittering moon 
shed its vacillating light upon the earth, the mountains 
stood like silent spectators of the stream's breaking 
waves, which inaudible by day, now, as they glided past 
murmured, as it were, with inward satisfaction. 

Many, perhaps, might share with Rudolph the pecu- 
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liar feeling, which the consciousness thus to be confined 
with beloved companions, confined so that he could not 
quit the abode independent and free, had awakened in 
hina ; it seemed to Rudolph so beautiful to be trans- 
ported away from the Continent, united with friends 
upon an island; he expressed this, and as Elizabetha 
looked at him her eyes sparkled like the stars on high. 
Karl, however, said, pointing to the brilliantly illumi- 
nated cloister's windows, — 

" I am delighted to find that comfort has established 
itself in the midst of Nature's beauties." 

" I also," rejoined Rudolph ; " though comfort, abun- 
dance, wealth may lessen the charms of poetry, they do 
not diminish the pure enjoyments of nature, nay, they 
even possess, in many respects, the power of heighten- 
ing them ; but enjoyment does not consist in poetry and 
opulence ; it is a great error which has been propagated 
by many spirits of the age, and their organ, literature, 
that since we have given up the circumscribed idyl, an 
aristocraticizing inordinate longing after enjoyment has 
become rampant, so that success is no longer met with 
upon soft carpets and between silken tapestries. 
Comfort and riches are agreeable, but their want 
should not in the least mar the enjoyment of life." 

" A good beefsteak and a bottle of wine would not at 
all mar my enjoyment now," said Karl, laughing. 

They entered the supper-room, which was crowded by 
all kinds of foreigners, amongst whom the retiring 
taciturn English were predominant. Here Rudolph 
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also met some acquaintances from his native town, a 
barrister with his two dangbters ; much as he, at other 
times, liked and esteemed this man, it was almost with 
regret that he now stayed a few friendly moments with 
him. The immediate intervention of his former con- 
nections troubled him, he knew not wherefore ; and as 
the good man smilingly observed to Rudolph that ho 
appeared to be quite changed, Rudolph's face became 
glowing red, and he thought the observation highly im- 
proper; he did not reflect that he had allowed his whis- 
kers to be cut off; he imagined that everybody must 
read in his countenance his souFs emotions; he was 
vexed that the world was not satisfied to let anything 
germinate and grow peaceably ; moreover, it seemed to 
him as if this apparition from home proclaimed to him 
a ce^tain warning. Silent and wrapped in self he re- 
turned to our society. Nobody but Elizabetha ap- 
peared to remark any change in him ; she several times 
looked backwards surreptitiously at the barrister and 
his two daughters. 

Karl, meanwhile, was so cheered by "the comfort," 
that he monopolized almost the entire conversation, and 
the rich spring of his humour gushed forth incessantly. 
True humour, inherent presumptuous joy fulness, needs 
no great, nay, it needs no subject, for its display ; a 
comic movement, a wink of the eye suffices to draw 
others into the checkered mad throng of caprice. Karl 
was busied with two hollow egg-shells, from which he 
juggled forth an army of droll thoughts and situations : 
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the two hollow egg-shells represented two eminent 
Mecaenates of art and science, who rivalled each other 
in their artistical and scientific antique acquisitions. 

Rudolph rejoiced yet more especially at Elizabetha's 
hearty and fascinating laugh, for in laughing are shown 
the involuntary graces of 9. nature, which even in the 
most immediate and ungovernable affections does not 
exceed the boundary line of the pleasing and modest. 

They were in the most merry humour, as at length 
the guests had all betaken themselves to their 
chambers, and now Karl sprang up, seated himself at 
the piano, and to-day Elizabetha, to whom no excuse 
was allowed, was obliged to sing. She sang at first with 
unexpected bewitching artlessness the song of " Little 
John," which begins with the words : " No, I will not 
longer suffer it," and then, "The Alphom," by Proch. 
She sang so freely and with such self-possession, the 
notes flowed forth so fresh and full, that it was evident 
she did so with all her soul and most heartfelt pleasure, 
and this feeling was imparted to the listeners. 

" How do you like Proch*s song ? " demanded she 
then of Rudolph. 

"The melody is incomparably beautiful, but the 
words are nevertheless generally too confused; they 
always seem to me as if they were mere reminiscences 
patched together from other songs ; there is, in truth, no 
united sense in them. It is a pity, considering the fine 
melody." 

"Ah, no ; ah, no," replied Elizabetha; " in a song the 
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tnusic is of much more importance than the Words'; 
those tate the best songs, whi<^ without music do not 
say much, and with music all, since in the latter dase 
the music has free unlimited scope. The poems which 
eaax be recited, are not legitimate songs, but th^e, 
where only the soft sound of feeling is given, there 
oomes out the music with its hulidredfold full tones/' 

Elizabetha continued this conversation still further 
wilh Rudolph, and sought to convince him by several 
examples ; he confessed at length, with inward rapture, 
that his preconceived opinion wiets manifestly wrtcmg. 
There is an infinitely agreeable feeling in allowing 
one's opinion to be corrected and amended by a beloved 
maiden, it is the most supportable domini(m,the purest^ 
purest intelligence ; Rudolph felt this in all its fulness. 
' Karl, whom to-day it was impossible to resist, pre- 
vailed even upon his mother to sing ; so that at length 
she sang with a well cultivated, but somewhat unsteady 
and trembling voice, the charming song by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau : — 

" L'encens des flcurs enibanme cet azyle, 
Le lac est pur, Tair est frais et tranquille 
£t la paix du soir se repand sur ces lieux ; 
Oh ma patrie, oh mon bonheur, 
Toujours cherie, tu rempliras mon coeur I " 

It is so beautiful to see the fragi-ant blossoms of 
time-education upon generations back still blooming at 
the family stem; it gives something certain, natural, 
and unpretending, to which a self-acquired education 
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rarely attains. Rudolph was the son of a lowly city 
family ; his father had been a letter carrier, and with 
however much heartfelt love he thought of the calm 
and pious parental home, the higher and freer intel- 
lectual acquii'ements — ^which, alas ! are always asso- 
ciated with a certain privilege of rank or fortune — 
were excluded ; on this account this singing, as well as 
the whole of the mother's educational sphere, moved 
him so deeply ; if there be any kind of aristocracy 
excusable, it is surely only that of an entailed liberal 
education. 

Each had already retired to bed, when Rudolph 
once more came into Karl's room, and seated himself 
before his bed. They conversed a long while, neverthe- 
less, upon the university ; how it was the only true-point 
of our present life. They had never questioned one 
another respecting the position of their parents, or had 
again forgotten it ; nay, they were scarcely more aware 
that they were bom in ditferent persuasions. 

"Is thy mother also a Romanist?" demanded 
Rudolph. 

*' No, she is a Protestant." 

" It was thus a mixed marriage ? " 

" Certainly not ; my parents were only civilly, never 
ecclesiastically married, and, notwithstanding, the world 
has never seen a more holy, a more heaven-blest 



union." 



" Excellent ! " shouted Rudolph ; he would have 
liked to put other questions, but even in the company 
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of his most intimate friend, he ooold not find words for 
his thoughts. He paced the chamber with restless steps; 
at length he stopped bdbre the window, and gaeing out 
towards the star-crowned motmtains, he demanded,-— 

** Why didst thou never tell me of thy sirter, in 
Berlinr' 

*^ ISght or nine years ago edbe was still but quite an 
insignificant young girl ; what could I have told you of 

her?'' 

* 

^ Hast thy sister already loved?'' demanded fiudolpb 
agam. 

Earl sat upright in bed, and lookii^ at his friend^ 
he said, — 

^ No ; I know, indeed, but two men that were 
worthy kA her, namely, thou and L" 

^'No, no! no man is worthy of a maiden whose 
first passionate looks affect him ; nobody, not even we. 
Who brings to a maiden a full, untouched, whole and 
pure life ? " 

" thou great philosopher ! " laughed Karl. 

" No, let us not further speak of it I " 

Karl, acquainted with this turn of his friend's mind, 
in which he was wont to fall when powerfully excited, 
humourod him, for he knew that he himself would be 
the first to best settle the inconsistency of which he 
was guilty. He thought that Rudolph would now go ; 
but the latter stood at the window, as if rooted to the 
spot, and for a long time uttered not a word. 

" Good night, Rudolph \ take the light, in order that 
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thou fallest not in the dark,'* said he, smiling. Rudolph 
took the light, pressed his hand and went 

Rudolph passed a restless night, his sleep was 
disturbed by disquieting dreams ; he knew not what he 
dreamt, but he awoke with glowing cheeks and a 
violently throbbing heart. 
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V. 



The boisterous restlessness that possessed Rudolph 
was soon dispelled by the fresh morning air, which 
sweeping over the dew-glistening country and the 
Bhine's green waves, entered his open window. Cheer- 
fully he descended to the company who were awaiting 
him in the saloon ; before the mother lay a bunch of 
little boughs and fresh field-flowers, which Elizabetha 
had gathered during her early walk. 

It is necessary to dwell with friends beneath a 
strange roof, to clamber with them up mountains and 
wander through valleys ; there a hundred different 
opportunities arise for contracting bands of fresh, free 
intercourse between congenial minds ; travelling reci- 
procally upon neutral ground, we become more firmly 
and tiiily attached to one another in a day, than during 
weeks and months passed in orderly domestic lif6 ; this 
was, perhaps, more tl^an ever especially verified to-day 
by our company. 

After a walk upon the island they crossed to the 
opposite bank of the river and ascended Rolandseck. 
It was a clear, peaceful Sunday morning ; the columns 
of smoke, from the houses, rose perpendicularly up- 
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wards towards the cloudless sky. The sounds of the 
bells were carried over the dew-bespangled and fruit- 
blessed earth ; it seemed as if the trees, fields, and 
mountains themselves gave forth the sounds. 

The mother and daughter went on before, Karl 
walked with Rudolph. At the last house of the village 
of Rolandseck an old woman sat at the open kitchen 
window, weeping and peeling potatoes. Karl ques- 
tioned her conceraing her grief, and she informed him 
that she was the best-mother (the grandmother is thus 
named in the countries of the Lower Rhine) of the 
family, and that her grandson, who had died in the 
early part of the day, lay above ; she entreated the 
" good gentlemen " that they would only see her John, 
who was nine years old, and had been an angel while 
yet alive; so good, and beautiful, and dear was he, and 
that now he looked exactly like the Holy Virgin's 
child. 

" I have never seen a corpse,*' said Rudolph. 

" What ? Now then come instantly along with me." 

"No, no, not now." 

" Now, yes, now, thou must ; art thou not ashamed 
of this faintheartedness ? Come ! " 

Rudolph knew his friend's iron will. Tardily and 
trembling he followed him across the little grass-plot to 
where the poor little hovel, built of mud, stood ; they 
entered, the father complained to them of want, 
lamented that he could not defray the funeral ex- 
penses, as it was necessary that the dead child should 



be conveyed to another village, wh^re ihere was a 
churchyard, for interment ; the fr^ds ^ve him what 
they considered they were able to spare. 

^'The gentlemen wish to see our beloved John/' said 
the best-mother, stepping in. 

** Yes, yes,'' said the father, and preceded the two 
Mends up a narrow, tottering .staircase to a garret 
Here, upon a straw bed upon the floor, covered over with 
white linen, lay a beauteous £sur boy extended at full 
length ; his hands were folded upon his bosom, his dieeks 
still glowed with their last redness, the colour of death 
was only apparent around his closed eyes; a burning 
oil lamp stood at the child's head and sparingly illu* 
jninated the gloomy chamber. Eaai approached the 
child and laid his band upon its mouth. Budolpb, 
mute and transfixed, stood apart ; not a word was 
uttered, and silently they again descended the stairs. 

" God, God!" said Rudolph, wringing his hands, 
as they were again on the road; " that is death ! Who 
can conceive all the thousand phases of exultation and 
grief, of life and death, with which each m6ment is 
fraught? It is an overwhelming thought ! Here, out of 
doors, all is enjoyment and life ; the sun illumes so 
beautffully the mountains, the stream, all boundless 
cheerful life, and there a human beiug begins his 
eternal sleep ! Karl, let us be joyous, let us be happy, 
and make happy, as long as we live ; the evening 
comes so soon, so soon There was a time, when be- 
lieving the best part of my life past, I thought I could 
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gladly die ; now, now, I wish not yet to die. I wish 
still to live ; my life but now commences." 

The two friends embraced one another, and shook 
hands heartily, as if it were a proof that they still 
lived. 

They now agreed that they would not impart this 
episode to the ladies. " We can and must get the 
better of it,'' said Karl. " And," added Rudolph, " had 
we not all a common hidden sorrow, we were necessi- 
tated immediately to overcome it." 

"It appertains to man," said Karl, "to surmount 
much in silence." 

" I am not of this opinion ; but come." 

The two friends now raced up the hill, and, in high 
spirits, overtook the ladies ; for a sustained excitement 
of the physical forces easily erases mental anguish. 

Karl had joined his mother. Rudolph accompanied 
Elizabetha, and recounted to her that they had tarried 
with a distressed family, and how sad it was that our 
powers were too feeble to aid mankind, how much less 
efficient to truly cheer them. 

" The highest joy," said Elizabetha, " is, notwiijjb- 
standing, beneficence." 

"To do good," rejoined Rudolph, "how beautiful and 
true is the signification of these words ; how few men 
rise to that noble disposition of soul, which is capable 
at once of imparting help and doing good by the com- 
munication of joy! In order to drag through mere rude 
life men are not wanted ; for that, beasts and plants. 
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which possess that which is requisite for their want%, 
would suffice; man enjoys life by reason that he 
heightens its mere prolongati<m«** 

^Tes, certainly; I understand what you mean* It 
is not only necessary to give the beggar bread, but as 
often as possible butter also, my mother was wont to 
say." 

Rudolph heard these words with silent comfort By 
an easily discernible connexion of ideas, be now thought 
of Schleiermacher's sermons laid by his bed-side. He 
straightway demanded of Elizabetha if she had lately 
had them in hand. She i*eplied n^fatively in so frank a 
tone, that Rudolph was now sure that he had received 
them from her mother's hand. 

They emerged from the forest upon the beautifully 
levelled road, which leads to the ruin. Rudolph now 
felt himself almost entirely freed from the oppressing 
pain which had weighed upon him ; the full elasticity 
of his youthful mind forthwith repelled it. In the space 
of a few hours he could let the different feelings, 
according to their profundity and extent, succeed one 

another and become manifest in him. This has been 

« 

named by many, wlio measure the course of the feel- 
ings according to their own computation of time, fickle- 
ness, or frivolity; and in fact it was both, but in a 
higher, juster signification. Who, however, can and 
dare reduce the Infinite rapidity of thought to his 
finite personal standard ? 

They now stood on the summit close to the ruin and 
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gazed out, enraptured, upon the sunny landscape ; to- 
wards the quiet island below, which was lovingly 
embraced by the streara, towards the distant chain 
of mountains on the opposite side, and the villages 
round about The powerfully imaginative, bold, Freilig- 
rath was aflFectionately and gratefully remembered ; by 
whose poem, and the still remaining united stones of 
the building, the ancient tradition was anew confirmed. 
The brave Roland's squire had, in restoring Roland's 
arch, returned to the country its most beautiful orna- 
ment. So powerful was the impression caused by the 
prospect, that even an Englishman approached Rudolph 
and expressed to him his delight. 

Karl then explained to his friend the environs in 
detail and expatiated upon their charms. 

"Fridolin," said he, "it seems to me, when I show 
thee all this and implant it in thy soul, as if I gave it 
thee all, that thou sharest it with me, and doubly it 
delights me that it is my home ; see, my good God- 
father Home has placed all this around my cradle for 
me." 

Elizabetha looked at her brother with surprise ; a 
like outpouring of his inmost thoughts was extremely 
rare with him ; and Rudolph replied, — 

" Rememberest thou what thou saidst in thy merry 
hours at the university? Listen, ladies, — 'Friend 
Fridolin, thou art my only friend. I have a hundred 
castles in the countiy ; they shall be thine.' " 

Rudolph declaimed this with such a comical pathos 
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that all laughed ; then he contmued, — " ' But thou niuat 
also thyself poaseas uew joy in this bewitching splen- 
dour, not merely joy at my joy ; that were too much for 
me.' " 

" You are right," said the mother ; " it ia always dia- 
agreeable to me, wlien a book is read .aloud to me that 
the reader haa often read before ; it is always better 
when like or at least §imitar aiirprisea are encountered 
in common ; even if it be not so well read, and the 
way out not bo clearly seen beforehand, though the 
i-eader may perchance stumble or not pause where 
nature and the author have made stops and dashes, 
for thuR there is, notwithstanding, participation of 
interest." 

" Dear mother, there is a great difference between a 
magnificent country and a book," said Elizabetha ; " a 
magnificent country seems to me like good music, — it 
must be often and well played and heard, in order that 
the whole and all the hidden details may be underetood 
and thoroughly appreciated ; a light melody and a 
ijalient point is easily retained, but the best is often 
that which is not so quickly grasped." 

The conversation was not continued ; the company 
seated themselves upon a bank, from which the full 
prospect was enjoyed ; each seemed almost secretly 
vexed that sucli discussions should be held upon these 
splendid heights — each had willingly, by a word, in- 
stilled into the other's soul the full enjoyment of this 
pure natural delight, and yet there remained scarcely 
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anything than the accustomed exclamations, "splendid ! " 
'* heavenly 1 " 

Several hours later we met our society on the other 
side, upon the Drachenfels. The passage over was 
beautiful and serene ; the Claudian Rhenish drinking- 
song was sung by four voices, after Prince Eugene's 
song, the only one, indeed, which all Germans of every 
province can sing. 

If in our memorial-making age it might be allowed 
to suggest the erection of a monument, it were surely 
well to propose that a simple statue should be raised 
on the borders of the Rhine to the memory of the 
Wandsbeck messenger, somewhere in the empty pil- 
lared temple of the Niederwald, whence the greatest 
part of the wine-blessed coimtry is overlooked. Karl 
expressed this thought, and thereupon Rudolph made 
extemporariiy a hair-brained, flowery speech at the un- 
veiling of this monumental idea : he demonstrated how 
peculiarly all praise belonged to the author of the idea, 
and how imperative it was to praise him, as well as 
him who had pronounced this encomium, and him who 
had acknowledged it, and so forth. In fact, Rudolph 
was in such a powerful state of mental excitement that 
he brought forward the most far-fetched and quaintest 
subjects. With his youthful gjrmnastic skill he sprang 
nimbly up and climbed round the ruin, ignoring nor 
wishing to know anything more of all the dignity and 
restraint enjoined upon him by his preceptorial rank ; 
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he waa again thoroughly the head-strong youth, 
from the lofty window of the half-ahattered tower ho I 
called out into tho wide world and exulted in the I 
sound which filled his soul, and yet he bat! not the J 
courage to pronounce it wholly and fully ; making a j 
pause between each Byllable, so that nobody could I 
understand him, he accordingly cried out in chor^ 1 
tone, " E — li — za — be — tha ! " 

Elizabetha accidentally passed by ; she saw Rudolph \ 
in tho most dangerous position, and cried, clasping her 
hands together, " O God ! come down, pray, for my 
sake ; it is truly horrible to see you hang above there." 
She cloaed her eyes from fear. 

The expression, " for my sake," and the tone in j 
which it was uttered, penetrated Rudolph's soul ; but I 
hia elevated poeitioa gave him a presumptuous bold- 
nesB, and he called down, — 

" I capitulate ; will you give me your hand if I come 
down eafely j " 

" God ! come down, do ! " 

Rudolph stood quickly before Elizabetha ; he pressed 
her hand, she did not withdraw it from him ; he held 
it firmly a long while. As if by an instinctive 
^reement they then seated themselves upon the 
grassy mound before the tower. A long time they 
gazed calmly out upon, and imbibed with then- looks 
all the vast fresco life that was spread out before them ; 
and as, by a m^c stroke, they both again looked at 
each other, in this fugitive hut deep encounter of their 
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looks they saw in their eyes far more than all the 
splendour and magnificence that lay before them. 
Rudolph was obliged to restrain himself in order not to 
throw himself around Elizabetha's neck ; an invisible 
hand seemed avertingly to beckon to him. 

After a long pause, Elizabetha at length said, " Were 
it not possible to eflTace the consciousness of all the 
circumstances which yonder in the cities, between the 
walls and furniture, attach to us ?^-*nay, even to oblite-* 
rate our self-consciousness, and to exist merely in and 
with nature, to bloom with the flowers ? " 

"The Indian saints," rejoined Rudolph, smiling, 
" attempt something of the kind ; they penetrate into 
the centre of universal knowledge, give themselves up 
to the contemplation of the universe and to thoughts 
of God ; firmly rooted to a single point they trausform 
themselves from men into trees, destroy all free, per*- 
sonal, psychical and bodily action, and live in all like 
human plants ; but in mere natural life we degrade 
ourselves from our human rank ; when we subsist by 
the cultivation of human alliance we are greater than 
when we sink, give up, and lose ourselves in mere 
nature." 

" You attach too high a signification to my meaning, 
or perhaps I have not rightly expressed myself," ob- 
served Elizabetha. " I mean only that it would appear 
to me to be the highest state of existence were we 
enabled to lay aside self and exist as pure nature in the 
midst of pure natural life, let ourselves be ruled by 

F 2 
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and give ourselves «p to, the bouudleaa blissful eym- 
psthy within ua, without adding anything from reflec- 
tion, and especially anything from all that which we 
experience as mere human beinga." 

"No, by sinking into nature, into universality, we 
become mere creatures, whilst as human beings we are i 
also at the same time, in a measure, creatora ; lyrical is I 
not so pure, and appeals less directly to the heart thaa 
dmmatic poetry, which is more elevated ; here a new 
world, a human world, ia created ; it is far higher t« 
roam free in the midst of immovable nature and to 
subdue it, than to permit ourselves to bo absorbed 
by it." 

Ehzabetha still believed herself not rightly under- i 
stood, she therefore said, — 

"I will enlighten you as to what I mean, by an 
example : neither vocal nor woi-d-mueic ia the Bub- 
limest, as they still chain us to human thoughts, ideas, 
and sentiments; pure instrumental music is the most 
aublime, boundless, it is that, which might be named 
the infinite lyric ; here we ate no longer confined to 
human words and ideas, free and omnipotent we rove 
through the universe, unmindful longer whether we be 
daughter or sister ; here we live beyond the pale and 
superior to human ties ; thus likewise, I mean, should 
we be enabled to live in nature." 

"I quite understand you, but this instrumental muaie 
often and moatly results in being out of time, confusion, 
and dissolution, and thereby loses all wholesome break 
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and true intrinsic merit : this Bettinizing, as I might 
name it, is not, as you designate it, suprahuman, but on 
the contrary — if it can be so said — ^infrahuman. Every- 
thing which has no longer a sure solid basis, but skips 
about in the air exactly like the will-of-the-wisp, is 
easily changed from the transcendental into nonsense. 
We can and are permitted only to comprehend and 
use all around us by thought, reduced to words the 
fragrance of flowers and sunshine as such can no longer 
exist for us, we comprehend all solely by our human 
nature, the exact, determined, stable human thought 
and feeling are quite as much nature, as all that which 
lies before us, only they are higher and freer ; the solid, 
full human existence is nobler than mere natural life ; 
we direct the stream and its ships and stand oui'selves 
free above them ; is it not far more noble that we have 
consciousness of the entire prospect there before us, and 
here of ourselves at the same time ? " 

" I am veiy grateful to you," said Elizabetha, after a 
pause, rising, "so much, thanks to you, becomes clear to 
me ; our Karl will never enter upon such discussions 
with me, he lets me remain in all my errors.*' 

Preparations were made for returning home; 
Rudolph walked with Elizabetha; he who strove, by 
his genius, to govern nature and to humanize its 
operations, on the other hand, easily acquired the habit 
of symbolizing it ; thus it now appeared to him as sym- 
bolical, that he was with Elizabetha during the ap- 
proaching autumn^ as he had been during the mid- 
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summer of Iter existebce : like as the fruit is tba- 1 
perfected blosaom, so VBs to him knowledge, the fruit ] 
of primary budding-life, of feeling ; many bloseoma, like [ 
many feelings, must £aU and only a few ripen to fruit i 
and knowledge, 

Rudolph and Elizabetha had long since, on the even- 
ing of their first acquaintance, almost unconsciously 
imparted to each other their early history — so to speak, 
H their mythical life ; they were now ao far advanced in 

B their common life that they mutually recapitulated its 

^ origin and commetioement. Tltis woB the Barest 8^ 

PtV how deeply and numifoldly entwioed this conuncoi life 

had taken root ; for it is only when ire are on good 
terms with one another and consider our aoqiuintance 
indisBolubly and irrevocably formed that we:veiiture, 
and are disposed, to revert to its beginning. Rudolph 
depicted his strange emotion on approaching her house, 
and how a secret spell riveted him to the spot before 
the closed door ; as he now asked, why the door was 
neverthelesB at length opened to him, Elizabetha 
said : — 

"As with the closed door of my dwelling, so it is with 
my heart; oft, when I am alone, I shut myself in my 
chamber with the determination to remain quite alone 
and not to let in anyone that may knock ; but should 
anybody knock, I instantly rise and almost involun- 
tarily open the door, afraid, were I not to do so, that 
someone might go away whom I particularly wished to 
see ; at first I am ashamed of so coldly demanding who 
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is there ? and then likewise to deny myself by remain- 
ing perfectly quiet. My mother often said, when some- 
body rang the door-bell at night, 'they are those 
mischievous knaves again,' but they turned out very 
often to be friends who were thus obliged to wait out- 
side in the wind and rain or return home again." 

"And is it even thus with your heart ? " 

"Yes," said Elizabetha, and in her tone lay an eleva- 
tion and nobleness of soul that far excelled all custom- 
ary modesty ; " yes, I confess, I cannot act otherwise, all 
resolutions not to open it vanish as soon as I hear a 
soulrnote which truly penetrates it." 

" It is good and honest of you." 

"Not at all, there is no merit at all in it; is it honest 
of me that I breathe ? " 

Thus they both spoke without the least misgiving 
being aroused in them that such unreserved declara- 
tions might, perhaps, be unsuitable. Clear and evident 
was their conviction that thev knew one another's 
deepest souL 

Is it true that the calm beatifying sacredness oi 
love ceases when we seek to fathom and understand it ? 
Like as that we are allowed and enabled but to believe 
and not know God ; nay, knowledge is God and God is 
love; and devotion and love are not mere exuberant 
and evanescent moments in knowledge, they are con- 
stant and steadfast ; love, however, no longer soars un- 
recognisable and unintelligible over life as a super- 
natural manifestation and is poured out upon us like 




ibe mitticile of the deecent of' tha SxAj Cbost, i 
iBdweUing glorifioatlon of Mch single pointy of iriajrii 
Ufe'B aide u oonqKWed, whkb ia ituH stideM U 
)«t oomtantlj' tenninated. . Socb ^m^iB poiiwiid 
Bndolph, to whbb, » it veie, is mare eoadvitioab* 
added,— 

" Of \iB is literally Bad most {ce-eminentlj tiu«, the 
Scripture saying, ' Seek Kod ;e shall find, koook Uid 
it sball be opeoed to 7011.' " He ooold and mrald not 
say any more, for freely and oBTeiled as EHabetha 
had prcsQQtod herself to hico, an iueiplioable thought 
withheld liim from ha))jnly embnunng Hom fair lifis. 

Tlic sun began to sink aod outqnead its last blight 
beams over the earth as a parting solatatioii, as two 
highly excited hearts stood on the Bhilie's bank 
silently awaiting the boat that should convey them 
homewards. 

They set sail. As night had already set in the ladies 
remained in the cabin. Rudolph went upon deck, he 
requested Karl not to disturb him, and seated himself 
in a comer, quietly collecting his tboughte. 

It is a beautiful custom of the church, which, be- 
fore the close of one life-period and the accession of 
another by eutei'ing upon married life, enjoins the 
taking once more a searching and purifying retrospect 
of the entirf^ past and its development before God. 
Rudolph, however, was long since beyond the pale 
of the church, and upon the snorting steamboat be- 
neath the stax-bespangled vault of heaven he reviewed 
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his whole life and thoughts before the confessional of 
his conscience. 

Laughing and serene, his early youthful life, the calm 
contented time of his first learning, when the early 
blossoming fragrance of Hellas and Rome were happily 
imbibed without any knowledge of the where and 
wherefore, rose up before him. Then came the first 
sad time, his being placed out in the wide world, and 
his striving after a vocation : the first string snapped, 
hypocrisy tore his first youthful friend &om out his 
soul ; then came the wild army of doubt and question. 
Who can compute the torments, waking and dreaming, 
which beset the lonely inquiring spirit ? Then he 
entered upon life and he could not comprehend it, for 
God having forsaken him he could neither understand 
its spirit nor law ; oft in the silence of night, sorely 
perplexed, he raised himself up until his head, becoming 
heavy as an iron cover, weighed him down and he sank 
back annihilated. Then calmly and solemnly the spirit 
of knowledge, philosophy, at length took possession of 
his soul, a powerful friendly hand laid itself again in 
his, life celebrated in him its glorified regeneration. 
Soon he saw himself given up to a calling congenial to 
his soul, but still he felt a vacuum in his existence ; oft- 
times he wandered out towards the peaceful village to 
a nearly related and also, in many respects, like-minded 
clergyman, and here Rudolph suddenly stopped short 
Maria, the pastor's daughter, stood before him in all the 
fulness and fresh healthiness of her first appearance^ he 
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often contemplated with silent desire her joyous 
industry, he rejoiced in her isolated words, which were 
the utterance of a childish tranquil soul, her picture 
often accompanied him aa he returned home, oft it ap- 
peared to him in the secluaion of his study, and when 
he again took the road towards the village it was 
always the first to meet him ; he confeBsed to himaclf 
that her presence, not less than the sage diacourse of 
her father, attracted him; she was often present and sat 
working while he conversed with her father ; aha only 
occasionally raised Iier head from her work, but he 
thought that he perceived by her looks that ahe took a 
sensible interest in the conversation, although, perhaps, 
she did not thoroughly understand it. Eudolph never 
addressed a word to her in order to direct her thoughts 
and feelings to him, but he knew she wished him well ; 
she gave him her hand so cordially when he came and 
■went, and the last Christmas ahe had given him a very 
handsome present. 

By degrees Rudolph habituated himself to consider 
her as his future companion for life ; his pulse beat 
calmly when he resigned himself to this thought, but he 
saw her industriously engaged in her domestic duties 
with peaceful pleasure ; often he asked himself is this 
true love ? then he repeated to himself, "thy grubbing 
spirit is incapable of aught else." 

Now he abruptly rose in haste, Elizabetha's picture 
stood before him with all the irresistible power and sin- 
cerity of her soul, "No\ no!" he said to himself, aloud, 
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He placed his hand upon his burning forehead as he 
paced the deck to and fro, he tormented his mind with 
thoughts of his inconstancy : " Good Maria," said he, 
" we can now no longer be happy together, thou truly 
forebodest it ; as I promised thee to bring thee back 
something with me from my journey, and thou evasively 
rejoined, *I thank you,* and thy father added, 'bring me 

back only yourself ! ' I am irrevocably lost to you. • 

Dare I, however, oflTer Elizabetha a life whose deepest 
germs opened themselves for another, although con- 
cealed from and unsuspected by her ? For a whole life 
I oflTer but a fragment." He stood a long while silently 
lost in thought. 

"And, nevertheless, I must," said he, again; " once in 
days of yore it was held to be a symbol of the conquer- 
ing majesty and miraculous power of love that lovers 
passed through fire and water, we, however, have en- 
countered each other upon the scorching sunny heights 
and in the crystal ocean-depths of thought, and have, 
step by step, alike passed through. One spirit, one life 
dwells in us, and what yet rests in us unknown and 
secretly hidden we will lovingly bear and sacredly 
respect ; O, happiness that we knew each other! Thou 
art soul of my soul ! come Elizabetha, through all life's 
changes let us bear but one united mind — thou art 
mine I " 

Long Rudolph still looked serenely and peacefully 
out upon the dark rushing stream till at length the 
glittering lights and the ringing of the bell reminded 
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him that they were at Cologne ; in the confueion w 
DOW arose he quickly recognised Elizahetha, bo 
preached her, and she asked, eurprised, — 

'Where are you, then ?" 

" With you, and I hope we may always remain to- 
gether." 

He oETored Elizabetha his arm, and without waiting 
for her mother and Karl, he drew her quickly forward 
until they were out of the crowd, then in a retii'cd 
street he took her hand, looked into her eyes, and 
said, — 

" Elizabetha, dare I you thus name t " 

" Rudolph," rejoined she, gently. 

Over the hallowed threshold of her house they sealed' 
their love-covenant with the first kiss. 

When Karl and his mother reached home Rudolph 
and Elizabetha met them hand in hand and requested 
their consent to their union. 

Karl embraced his friend bo vehemently that the 
latter cried Out loudly ; the mother, however, kissed 
them both upon their foreheads and said ; " Ood bless 
you my children ! " 

Who can describe the beatitude which lighted the 
candles this evening in the street of St Marien-am- 
Capitol 1 We silently withdraw, for at a true family 
festival strange eyes, however sympathising they may 
be, are still strange ; whoever has tasted and still tastes 
happiness, bo as to denominate himself a being entirely 
and fully beside himself, let him recall to himself the 
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first hour of its full settled reception; he who has not 
yet tasted it, [let him ask his trembling pulse of its 
existence. 

How happy Rudolph looked in the sunny day, as on 
the following morning he walked out in the streets arm- 
in-arm with Elizabetha, a new life around and in him 
had been created for him through the radiant tie of 
knowledge ; all the passers-by looked joyfully towards 
the pair, over whose countenances a calm glory hovered ; 
a poor boy oflFered them flowers, Rudolph gave him a 
trifle for them and presented them to Elizabetha. 

They continued their walk onwards until they had 
passed the town-gate, where, at length, they perceived 
tombstones arranged calmly and mournfully together in 
rows ; Elizabetha led Rudolph to a grave upon which 
was the inscription, " Here rests from life's enjoyment, 
trouble and labour, Frederick Meurer." 

The first flowers which Elizabetha had received from 
Rudolph she laid upon her father's grave, then they 
silently and devoutly joined hands as over eternity, 
silently and devoutly firmly linked to each other they 
thereupon departed thence. 




Edmund — bo after his Christian name, we call a taU 
over-grown young advocate, who had just returned 
from the univorstity — Edmund had finished i-eading the 
little book, by Clemens Brentano, which con never be 
Biifficiently praised, of " The history of the beauteous 
Annerl and the valiant Cimperl;" a solemn sOence 
reigned amongst the assembled ladies, the deep breath- 
ing of each bosom was heard ; nay, each beheved she 
heard the other's heart's throbbings ; thus had the 
simple lot of a maid-servwit and a soldier sti-ongly 
affected all. There sat the wife of the Aulic Counsellor 
Romann, openly wiping away her tears ; near her, her 
two daughters Meta and Antonia Antonia held her 
arms pressed across her bosom as it were still for a 
defence against the violent palpitation of her heart, 
a tear hung upon her eyelashes, she looked down into 
her lap; Meta, with her left hand likewise, dried her eyes 
whilst with her right hand she played with the sash- 
taesel of her frock. Beside her sat Major Schmid- 
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thelden's wife, playing at Dutch-draughts, and either 
from sympathy or displeasure, was biting her underlip ; 
her daughter, Bosetta, who sat somewhat farther back, 
was occupied arranging her mother's collar, which had 
become displaced 

The gentlemen stood or sat here and there. 

Edmund saw with tranquil pleasure this silent 
emotion in the minds of all ; he felt how nobody dared 
invoke attention to, or by a word, by a syllable, divert 
this agitation and surging in the heart of the other. 
This silent calm had scarcely lasted some seconds, when 
Edmund thought he likewise already observed how 
this overstrained excitation of feeling began to become 
displeasing; for there are but few who, by their 
enthusiastic utterance or silent calmness, are capable 
of manifesting their peculiar disposition of mind before 
others ; false appearance, affectedness, and false shame 
have so estranged us from one another, that the holy 
spirit of love and sympathy, which dwells in every 
breast shyly veils itself from the eyes of the multitude, 
and only reveals itself deeply to its own mind, or but 
to the one that we have endeared to us ; our feelings 
and impressions are no longer expressed in chorus as 
in the ages of antiquity, whose powerful united voices 
prolong, swell and blend themselves into one ; the 
deepest accents of our heart are now only heard in 
solitary monologues, or in the echo of an isolated soul. 

Were it now, that this pause became disagreeable to 
the aulic counsellor that the pruriency of irony stole 
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upon him, or, that in fact, he cherished the opinion 
uttered by Edmund ; suffice, that he approached him 
with the words, " Tell me, is not this tale founded upon 
a true criminal case ? " 

" No," rejoined Edmund, briefly ; it seemed to him, 
as if by this question thus put in a half-official tone, 
all the fragrant enamel were suddenly wiped away. 
"The history is horribly beautiful," remarked Autonia. 
"I should not like to read it alone, it makes me 
break out into a cold perspiration," said the Aulie 
Counsellor's wife. 

The conversation again became general 
" I must confess," said the major's wife, in a sharp 
accent. " that the sphere in which this history takt;s place 
has most disagreeably affected me ; modern poets conduct 
us into company, which is never ours, and I would not, 
even poetically, that it were mine ; I must avow I was 
ashamed a short time since when the domestic was in 
the room, whilst we were listening to a servant's 
history, and besides circumstances occur in the conver- 
sation which do not concern, and should remain un- 
known to persons of a certain age and statioiL" There- 
upon she glanced anxiously at her daughter, who played 
with the little golden heart suspended round her neck, 
and then cast a look full of reproach at Edmund. 

"With regard to the sphere, dear lady," rejoined 
Edmund, "you must also have remarked that a count, 
a prince, and a titled lady play a part in the end ; more- 
over, in this respect, I am not answerable for the poet ; 
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as to your second reproach, I believe it to be as in-elevant 
as impossible for him who observes life, to conceal and 
gloss over everything dubious and sorrowful ; besides, a 
delicate mind will not ofiFend by its opinion." 

** Considered in an aesthetical point of view," observed 
Professor Hailer. 

"For God's sake, how can you thus judge a like 
work ? " interrupted the lively aulic counsellor's wife ; 
" it is not a book, it is a deeply comprehensive picture 
of life." 

"As you please," replied the professor, who never 
allowed himself to be diverted from a conversation once 
begun. " Precisely on that account, because the awful 
predominates too much, as well as from aesthetic con- 
siderations, I could wish the notorious episode of the 
headsman's sword excluded; then were all perfect, 
namely, that which therein concerns high morality." 

The professor wished to continue the conversation 
still further, but he spoke so deliberately, that it was 
scarcely ever known when he made a stop ; the major 
therefore said : 

" The religious vein, which pervades the whole, has 
much struck me. I had not believed that the world 
was still so pious ; honour and gallantry seem to me 
here, nevertheless, to be left too much in the hands 
of the priests." 

He engaged in a dispute with the professor; the 
company rose and grouped itself at choice ; Antonia 
had seated herself at the pianoforte, and impetuously 
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played fantasias. Edraiind approached Meta, who was 
etanding in the recess formed by the piauo; "how have 
you been amused ! " said he, addreasing her. 

" Very much, and you have indeed read with much 
tenderness of expression ; but did you not observe how 
I just now made a sign to you ? Tou should have 
replied somewhat more politely to the major's wife." 

"Oh, you are kind and charming: but why then ia 
your sister Antoiiia so out of humour and monosyllabic?" 

" I was not aware of it ; Antonia, if thou wilt 
accompany me, we will sing Brentano's song." 

" Brentano's song I which ? " demanded several voices 
in the company. 

" You all know it," rejoined Meta, " but are probably 
unacquainted with the composer." 

TliL-y now naiig that excellent song, " To Seville, Ac." 

" A southern glow and freshneas lies in this song, 
and you have sung it with uncommon warmth, Miss 
Meta," declared the professor at itd conclusion. 

" The poet is the happiest of men," said Edmund ; 
"the statesman, the hero can control his contem- 
poraries ; the former by making them act according to 
his will, the latter by killing them at his pleasure ; the 
poet alone can determine bis coevals, as the susceptible 
souls of all ages and zones, to feel and think as he ; he 
lives in them, he exists thousandfold ly, infinitely ; he 
approaches thousands as a friend, as the saviour of their 
souls ; he redeems the deaf-and-dumb from his affliction ; 
all his feelings and hopes, his dreams and sorrows, all 
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his primitive life appears to him in a thousand forms ; 
the life of all times and nations passes glorified through 
his breast, and that which soars above times and nations, 
he bids remain and live ; the place whereon he treads 
is changed by him to holy ground ; that which stirs his 
soul abides eternally fixed ; his whole *I' becomes ever- 
lastingly apparent to the innumerable multitude of the 
human race." 

*' By this concluding remark, however, you reduce the 
poet to the most refined egoist," observed Antonia. 

" Not so, miss," replied Edmund ; " and were it even 
egoism, do not allow yourself to be deceived by a word. 
Selfishness is not in itself bad ; it only becomes so when 
it wounds and hurts another's selfishness." 

" The practical English do not share your opinion of 
poetic happiness," said the major's wife. *' They are 
well acquainted with the adage, 'I should like my 
enemy to write a book.' " 

" I never heard the adage before, dear lady, but it 
may truly be said, if the Englishman desire his enemy 
to write a book, it is not so much on account of any 
misfortune that might accrue to the author, as that 
during the concentration of thought and opinion per- 
sonal passion cools and becomes allayed." 

" Even this clever explanation," rejoined the major's 
wife, "is against you, for instead of, as is far more 
agreeable, waging war in the enemy's countiy, the battle 
must be fought out here, in the heart of his own 
territory, or in the dominion of his own heaxt," 

G 2 
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The major's wife looked around her, satisfied with 
this happy comparison. Edmuaddid not answer, as the 
aulic counsellor's wife quickly began, 

" You surely speak only of the poet, when surveyingj 1 
with a certain self-complacency, the completed work and 
its effects ; he contemplates himself in apposition with 
the world. Conaidei', however, the many and excessively 
unpleasant attacks to which he is exposed, how op- 
pressed and hurt ; how profoimdly a human heart must 
be shaken, imtil. through poetry, it elevates itself above 
itself; how few are capable of becoming their own 
saviour, far less the saviour of others ! " 

" I am entirely of your opinion," added the major's 
wife ; " he were a poor poet who, like so many of the 
young people of our day, selected, like an affected actor, 
all hi.s attitudes only for the eyes of the public, who, 
during the highest emotions, only looked askant after 
the effects upon the audience." 

The professor nodded to the two ladies during their 
discourse, with a smile of approval, just as if they were 
clever school-children, who had thoroughly learnt their 
task by heart : Edmund endeavoured with unusual 
politeness to reply, and letting his stretched elastic 
watch-chain spring back from his hand, be began ; 

" You carry me into the most intricate machineiy of 
poetical creation, when you remind me of the misery 
and distress of the early history which precedes that of 
deliverance ; bnt poetry is like love, nay, they are one, 
the lover is a poet in himself or his external relations. 
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and the poet loves, must love. Who would wish to escape 
the anguish and torments of love, were he obliged to 
renounce love as the price ? " 

The major's wife again bit her lips, and anxiously 
contemplated her child, in whose presence love was 
so unreservedly spoken of. Antonia also looked down 
confused. Edmund seemed not to observe all this ; his 
eyes sparkled brightly ; he pressed his left hand to his 
forehead and continued, impassionedly : 

" Love is the most supreme happiness and the most 
exalted virtue, the highest intellectual power ; and yet 
he who loves, does but suffer. Take from man love ; 
disengage his heart from all that is around and in, it, 
and life is hollow and joyless. The poet, however, lives 
in an eternally refining love. And who would not 
willingly endure all the pain and the deep-cutting grief 
of an acutely feeling soul, as the price, that his mind 
became more refined, susceptible, and sensitive, or, in 
other words, greater, more accomplished, more poetical ? 
And as the silent and timid love-kiss, concealed from 
the world's eyes, is borne aloft towards heaven, so is the 
kiss of the Muses ; the poet here feels the breath of his 
peculiar and infinite genius, the exhalation of the Holy 
Spu'it ; infinity has veiled him in her aurora-coloured 
clouds ; he is in infinitude, in eternity ; he is no longer 
himself, the world is in him, he in the world, — creature 
and creator, God is in him ; nay, the poet is a saviour, 
who takes upon himself the world's sorrows, and redeems 
and expiates them." 
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" Good. Run iuto a blind alley," intemipted the pro- 
fessor ; " you thus confess that the poet is afBicted, and 
conHoi|uently cannot be called happy. You are, as I 
perceive, diametrically opposed to the present fashioii- 
able opinion ; for it now appertains to the highest ton, 
to depict poetic talent as the greatest misfortune. Now, 
however, whether the gift of poetic talent be considered 
as fortunate or unfortunate, poets are, as literary histoiy, 
alas ! sufficiently showa, for the most part unhappy, a 
few only, a.s Anacreon and Gothe, excepted." 

" Who is Anacreon 1 " inquired Meta, with good- 
natured carelessnes-s. 

Had the professor felt inclined to exhibit himself ae 
an example (^ a happy man, be might have done so, for 
with indescribable satisfaction he promised to send Meta. 
on the morrow, his translation of the gay Grecian lyrical 
poet, which, he assured her, had met with unmerited 
approbation. 

The conversation appeared about to take another 
turn, as the less scrupulous aulic counsellor's wife again 
directed it upon the former theme with the words : 

" Even the lover is not happy, for what says Gothe ! — 



" I should like, unequivocally to ask," said the aulic 
counsellor, smiling : " who is happy ? " 

His wife put a bonbon into his mouth as answer. 

"Or, truly," rejoined the professor, "what is the 
meaning of happy V 
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"Give a definition of happiness," said Edmund, 
recovering himself from a slight degree of exhaustion. 

" Happiness is truly a relative idea," sleepily drawled 
out the professor, leaning back in his chair ; "that which 
is termed, and is happiness to one, is not so to another ; 
but generally and abstractedly understood — — " 

"Dost thou hear? " said Antonia, whispering to her 
sister, as she looked fixedly down before her, and gently 
drew Meta nearer to her, so that nobody could remark 
theii* conversation. "Was I not right, when I named 
him Mister Abstractus ? '* 

" 1 must," continued the professor, " here make 

use of the great philosopher Spinosa's definition. He 
says : 'pleasure is the transition from a more distant to 
a nearer approach to perfection ; happiness is likewise 
the transition from a less pleasing state to a more 
coveted, more agreeable, more pleasing one.' " 

"That is a chance," objected Edmund ; " but estab- 
lished, lasting happiness is something else." 

"You have also placed desire in your definition," 
remarked Antonia ; " but an event which had not before 
been thought of, and which consequently could not pre- 
viously have been desired, is ofttimes named happiness." 

" 1 did not, in fact, say desired, but, on the contrary, 
coveted." 

" To desire, yes, to desire, therein lies it," said the 
aulic counsellor, smiling; " fear and hope are rouge and 
noir in the game of life : the chief pleasure does not 
consist in gain, but, on the contrary, in successful play. 
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Gothe, with refined tact, in his William Meinter makes ] 
the practical Werner say that the happy man is he 
who is on the road to become rich, Dame Fortune ii 
lady to whom oue is most happily betrothed ; the tale | 
of Fortimatus's wishing-cap hita the nail upon the head, i 
Fortunatua is the happiest of men, because he has the 
splendid expectation of obtaining everything he wishes. 
Happiness consists not in possession, but in acquiring and 
reception ; the receptive moment once past, the desired 
condition has become an old customary one, new wishes 
arise and demand another. Ideals can, and never are, 
permitted to he attained, from the very caase that 
they are ideals, and ever hold us in an agreeable 
suspense." 

" Thus you are aUo one of the endless aspirers," said ' 
Edmund. " who would impose on mankind the sad lot of 
eternally snatching at ideals, and making them suppose 
the ideal trismus the most supreme happiness ? No, if 
there be an ideal, it must be attainable, or it is no ideal 
The pleasure of the chase consists not merely in freely 
roving through field and forest, but also in the love of 
roasted game. It were an useless struggle thinking and 
philosophising which led to the beUef of no final aim ; 
on the contrary, the roasted game and the results of 
philosophising gratify the taste. Many, sir, share your 
opinion, that every mental struggle, every aspiration, 
hoping and aiming; the everlasting standing at attention 
with cocked trigger, is the lot and destination of human 
exertion and thought. In this I cannot agree with you. 
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I am alike anxious to return home with filled pockets 
from philosophy as from the chase." 

The major's wife long since looked on discontentedly ; 
she considered it opposed to all good breeding, and as 
wearisome, to continue the same subject so long ; the 
bold Edmund had snatched the reins of the entertain- 
ment from her in her own house. She, therefore, said 
to him : 

" The day after to-morrow the Count Merbold holds 
a grand hunt, will you make one of the party ? " 

Edmund well understood this attempted diversion; he 
Was not, however, disposed to subscribe to it, but with a 
certain petulancy, replied : 

" Dear lady, we are now upon the track of a noble 
animal, of a i-are stag with sixteen antlers ; hear you 
not how all desires blow their flourish ? Eide with me ; 
we will hunt down happiness. Professor, you are a 
philosopher, take your aim at it." 

Thus was the discussion renewed. 

" I wish I were what you call me," rejoined the pro- 
fessor with modest pride ; for the philosopher alone is 
happy ; he alone, who by his knowledge vanquishes the 
separate phenomena of life, by his mind governs, and in 
his thought ordains, he only can be called happy; not in 
the ordinary signification, like one raised by accidents 
and events, but in the most exalted sense, as one placed 
by his acquired learning and insight superior to circum- 
stances ; the contented, the equanimous, the intelligent 
man-in a word, the phUosopher alone is happy." 
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"Again a monopoly 1" said the major, interrupting 
the slowly and deliberately diacouraing professor ; "all 
comes again to the same thing, tlie desire of acquiring 
a privilege. Now will the philosophers also monopolise 
to themselves the right of happinesa!" 

" Alt men are philosophers only in a greater or lesser — 
degree," said tlie professor, imwontedly quickly. | 

" You, however," said Edmund, " speak of happinefls 
and contentment, or, out of consideration to me, of 
equality, as one and the same thing ; but contontraent 
is but contentment, and not happiuesB." 

" Yes, I likewise think bo," said Antonia; and Edmund 
looked at her radiant with delight. "He who always 
lives so regularly, and at once accepts every event as a 
lesson, cannot be called happy ; he only who is thereby 
home aloft to higher regioos, where in a purer air the 
whole soul suddenly feels that it breathes more freely, he 
alone is happy," 

" But, also, oft unhappy." 

" Yes, but cannot he only who can become rinhappy 
likewise become happy T" 

" For this," said the aulic counsellor, " there is no 
universal rule ; each one, whom we call happy, or judge 
in this respect, must be considered from his own point 
of view ; the custom of mankind to say ' one ' instead 
of ' I ' is most dangerous." 

" For this reason," rejoined the professor, " a general 
idea of happiness, which comprises in itself the indivi- 
dual cases, can nevertheless be formed. As the seven 
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refracted prismatic colours, by their passage through a 
convex glass, are again collected into a focus of light, 
which colourless in itself, yet ideally carries the gay 
coloured world in it; so likewise the abstraction of 
ideas " 

"And there, where the ideas fail ? " 

"There occurs a word opportunely," recited the 
aulic counsellor. " I do not trust to ideas and word- 
culling ; it is very easy to believe that Ariadne's thread 
is held in the hand, when, nevertheless — ^you will 
pardon me the expression— only a fool's cord is pulled. 
I simply demand, if there be a thoroughly happy and a 
thoroughly unhappy man ? My opinion is, that nobody 
in the world is thoroughly unhappy; for were any one 
continually so, he must incessantly be conscious of the 
discrepancy between his nature and his fate; with time, 
however, the consciousness of his nature must be lost to 
him ; fate will, through its long dominion, at length gain 
the victory by establishing another nature. Habit is 
second nature, says the proverb — unhappiness, the dis- 
crepancy, is then cancelled. Only weak-minded people, 
from delight in coquetting with their self-raised senti- 
mentality, recall the departed spirit of their former 
natures, in order to create around them an awful 
shivering, and to commiserate themselves in a false 
mirror." 

"Allow me," said Edmund, clenching his fist, unre- 
marked. " Habit is second nature, I admit ; but this 
changeling of nature is precisely the most unhappy; 
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transform, by hatit, an eagle that soare ia the regions 
of the aun, into a frog that croaks in a marsh ; un- 
doubtedly it is not unhappy, it is in ife element ; the 
great unhappiness arises from the murdered eagle-- J 
nature. A man, a maiden," added Edmuntl, inconsider- 
ately, "to whom God aud nature have granted the 
patent of a fair and exalted position in life, and who 
now is forced to descend into an inferior sphere, Iospb 
the patent and becomes a bond-man of fete, is in the 
depth of wretchedness. It is not coquetting with senti- 
mentality; no, it ia the highest courage of truth to say 
to one's self, without feai- and dread, thou art unhappy; 
that to which God and nature destined thee has not 
fallen to thy lot, It appears to me as the most ridicu- 
lous vanity and weakness, nay, as a sin, to wish to 
appear happy, when not so. Had men the courage to 
unveil the open cicatrices to their own eyes, it were 
soon otherwise in the world." 

The aulic counsellor's wife sat there, during this 
entire conversation, in visible painful disquiet ; truly she 
could support many extravagances, but yet she never 
lost sight of her pedagogical circumspection over her 
children. Edmund's expressions seemed to her an 
insurrection against all parental authority, nay, indeed 
against all good manners ; embarrassment and indigna- 
tion were legible in her countenance. The major's wife 
looked at her maliciously; she had already tolerably 
often unsuccessfully protested i^ainst the admission of 
this stormy rioting into her confidential circle ; in her 
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maliciousness she entirely forgot that her daughter had 
also listened to these conversations, and only glanced at 
the aulic counsellor's wife, who had already twice 
opened her mouth to speak, and but now found 
words. 

"We ourselves, however, are least of all acquainted 
with our nature, and what there is of pious and good in 
it ; they who from matured experience and observation 
have acquired knowledge, and by nature and love are 
most intimately connected with us, understand it best ; 
they must give to our nature its bent and destination. 
It is truly sweet to glean for one's self a sublime nature 
from novels, to dream of an imaginary nature and an 
ideal life, and then to whimper and lament over the 
harsh reality. Nobody in the world," added she, appeas- 
ingly, returning to the subject, "can and ought in youth 
to choose his own lot ; most men were exceedingly un- 
happy had they been enabled to select that which 
they considered as the highest happiness in their years 
of exuberanca*' 

" It is well known from experience," said the aulic 
counsellor, with a sarcastic smile, corroborating his 
wife's words, " that a porter can carry more than the 
double, if the load be placed upon his back by another, 
than if he himself take it upon his shoulders : so is it 
with destiny." 

A pause ensued ; the expression of Edmund's face 
was suddenly changed; the pause which had occurred 
gave a greater severity to the censure of the • aulic 
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counsellor's wife tlian it really had, In the meantime 
the major had — as is oft the case in Hocial debates — 
paid but alight attention to the digression, for he had 
been preoccupied with an observation in the aulic 
counsellor's earlier cooversation, he therefore said tO' 
him : 

" How rightly you ussert, that there ia no thoroughly 
unhappy man, I likewise think so; were a thoroughly 
happy man a nonentity, he wei-e all light and no 
shadow, like a Chinese painting, in which the figures 
partake somewhat of wax-work. Uninterrupted happi- 
ness were as eternal day without night" 

" And," said the professor, " day is only known from 
the existence of night, and the reverse. A thoroughly 
happy life may be compared to a circle, which, accord- 
ing to Archimedes' definition, ia a right-lined figure of 
innumerable similar sides, or, as it is now-a-days de- 
fined, a figure whose circumference is everywhere equi- 
distant from the centre; thus a perfectly happy man 
will never attain to consciousness, at which the angular 
figures alone arrive." 

All laughed. 

"Pray do not misunderstand me," continued the pro- 
fessor, without allowing himself to be disconcerted. 
"The angular figures only, by their angles and ex- 
tremities, attain to consciousness ; in the angular con- 
cussions with others we find the puipoae of our being, 
and from this ourselves ; as it is consequently possible 
to he perfectly happy without being aware of it, per- 
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feet happiness is the quadrature of the circle, which 
will never be solved" 

The professor perceived, by a subdued whispering 
and by an inclination of the heads here and there* 
that he had somewhat lost himself in the technicalities 
of school-philosophy; he therefore quickly sought a 
favourable escape in having recoui*se to anecdote, and 
remarked further, *'I think your simile exceedingly 
happy, major ; from the night alone we are aware that 
it is day, and but from the shadow light becomes 
manifest ; I would therefore thus explain the allegory 
of Peter Schlemiehl, that the latter is only so unhappy 
because he has lost his shadow, his reflex, his reflection, 
his consciousness." 

The company were delighted at this burlesque turn, 
and willingly forgot what had preceded ; Edmund after 
the apostrophe adcjressed to him had lost all recollec- 
tion, and inwardly blaming himself for his impetuosity, 
resolved to take no further active part in the discussion, 
his full heart constantly led him too far; then, how- 
ever, again it appeared to him childish to allow him- 
self to be silenced, and seemed to him immanly to give 
way to ill-temper ; he therefore manned himself, and 
his countenance cleared up, as the aulic counsellor's 
wife said : 

"I would ask, cannot most men bear misfortune 
better than they can enjoy happiness ? " 

"Undoubtedly," rejoined Edmund; "and this arises 
chiefly from the calming influence of religion ; it is no 
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reproach to, but only Et conaequence of religion, whicli 
addresses itself especially to those in need of happiness, 
and teaches suffering humanity to bear and compensate 
evil and adversity ; the assertion of the true vital 
power emanates then principally from character, from 
independently a43quired self, and worldly knowledge ; 
but the most insignificant men have a positive charac- 
ter. In our crippled circumstances the reality and the 
exhibition of a fak, full human existence is lost to us ; 
having been deprived of one hand, we are glad that 
the other is not taken from us ; our happinesB, our joy, 
ie patched up of segregated concessionB." 
" Yea. What do you then call happiness ? " 
"Happiness consists in rejoicing in one's existence. 
There lies in this trivial sentence a higher signification 
tlian might at first be imagined. I can rejiiice, as 
already expressed, only over or witb something ; that 
over or wherewith I rejoice must be made evident to 
me, it cannot remain in me merely as a latent natural 
power ; it must be an object of my knowledge, be 
opposed to me, must become consciousness. The speech- 
less, unthinking brute, although happy, not being the 
object of its thought, is unconscious of it ; thus the 
gradation of human happiness is arranged according to 
the degree of consciousness. The pleasure of existence, 
knowledge elevated into enjoyment, is the root and the 
crown of happiness ; the loving and poetising spirit is 
therefore the happiest, because here a new active ex- 
istence opposes itself to, and opens in us. Love is 
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inward joy in another's existence, which becomes ours, 
the pleasure of existence " 

"You pass over the truth," interrupted the pro- 
fessor, who had clearly remarked how unpleasantly the 
specious digression of Edmund's conversation was 
received ; the latter's words, spoken generally in the 
overfulness of his heart, were, nevertheless, again 
applied in special reference to a certain person of the 
company ; the skilful professor wrested all advantage 
from Edmund's hand, as he continued, — 

"T, like you, adhere to a well-known proverb, viz., 
each is smith of his happiness." 

" Of his fate, is generally said," observed the aulic 
counsellor, correcting him. 

" Fate or happiness, is here synonymous ; each is the 
smith of hid happiness, but we do oiot ourselves fur- 
nish the iron ; that is given us by Ood, by nature, we 
must tlierefore hend and turn it according to the best 
of our knowledge. The spiritual and physical gifts of 
nature impose upon us a necessity, from which we can- 
not escape, but which we may overcome by our con- 
sciousness and knowledge in satisfying her from spon- 
taneous inclination ; we are free, not by abrogating the 
laws of the universe and our proper nature, but, on the 
contrary, by fulfilling them ; for natural necessity and 
order is the essential form of liberty. Thus is it with 
knowledge, whose transitoiy as well as indispensable 
and immutable laws we find out and fulfil in our 
separate destinies, happiness consists only in know- 
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ledge ; tlius it arises, that, for the most part, by 
happlaeas Bomething relative is siguiRed, for it dependa \ 
upon oui' manner of tliinking, whether we belieye that 
which is given suitable to our receptive nature ; thus 
the intention of the outward thing in respect to our 
nature is deBtinj; the foundation of happineaa thus lies 
in us, in the knowledge and destination of our nature ; 
he, liowever, who SGeks happineaa merely in the pursuit 
of so-called worldly pleasure, Las it not when he thinks 
he possesses it. Therefore I have likewise affirmed that 
every man ia more or leas a philosopher, and according 
to the degree is more or less happy; the true philoso- 
pher, however, whose views must not he relative, but 
pure and general, the true philosopher must ascend \o 
the knowledge that our judgmenta of circumstances 
rest mostly upon false prefiuppiwiti'ins ; everything 
bears the measure of its knowledge and existence only 
in itself; we, however, usually judge things, in order 
to facilitate the judgment for ourselves, according to 
common ideas and general standards. Thus, for 
example, we call a hunchback, an one-eyed person 
unhappy ; why 1 because, according to our general con- 
ception of a species of mankind, we say, the former has 
something too much and the latter something too little ; 
but this conception of species is merely an arbitrary one, 
made by us in order to be able more quickly and better 
to survey things. Everything, however, will and must 
be judged only according to itself; the hunchback, the 
one-eyed person are perfect creatures, and it is wrong of 
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us and them to consider them as imperfect or what is 
equivalent, as unhappy by nature. Everything has 
only 80 far right as it has power ; to desire further is 
wrong, or what is the same thing, want of under- 
standing ** 

"That is a mournful, isolating, and liberty-killing 
view," said Edmund. 

" By no means,** said the professor ; " but listen 
fiirther: the philosopher knows, moreover, that the term 
happiness arises solely from the selfish mundane views 
which lead us to regard all around us as personal pro- 
perty intended for our especial use, when in the enjoy- 
ment of abundance we call ourselves happy ; but every- 
thing in the world is designed to its peculiar end ; the 
world presents itself to the philosopher in its general 
right to space and time; he recognises in its momentary 
and finite nature eternity and universality, and this 
knowledge constitutes his highest happiness. I now 
imperfectly remember a proverb of Jacob Bohme*s, of 
which the following is the purport, — 

* He to whom- time is as eternity. 
Is exempt from every agony.' 

Religion and philosophy here take different ways in 
order to arrive at their common end ; both insist upon 
an advancement from the finite to the infinite ; were 
the mere pleasure of existence the highest happiness, 
death, without the personal assurance of a certain after- 
life, were the highest unhappiness ; he, however, who in 

h2 
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hia lifetime has solemnized his resurrection, be it in 
reality or in imagiuatioD, he who has once viewed him- 
self dead and has again found aud holds himself fast, he 
IB happy, he penetrates all the details of life " 

" Do you, however, not make us blesseil instead of 
happy?" demanded the auHc counsellor, smiling, 

. " Be it so \ but pardon me, 1 shall finish directly. I 
arrive at the result that he who has raiite<l himself to 
gelf'Consciousnes.'j can be happy in any condition ; for 
liappinesfi depends upon the free, and yet again har- 
moniously bound, development of our powers in the 
union of our finite nature, that is to say of our destiny, 
with our infinite nature, our being; thus, then, wo ascend 
Hearing the summit of human existence, ha/ppinesa is 
the cotiacious harmo^iy of our spiritual and material 
voeution." 

" This definition seema conclusive, and, I believe, it 
settles the matter," said the aulic counsellor, again. 

Edmund nodded affirmatively, without answering, but 
the major's wife bad deceived herself. 

" Professor," demanded the aulic counsellor's wife, 
" whom do you consider as the happiest man in 
history V 

"That is a difficult, perhaps unsolvahle question." 

"Allow me," said Edmund, "to recall to your re- 
membrance the man's history, whom I consider to be 
unconditionally the happiest." 

During a second no one answered ! the word " un- 
conditionally," that Eklmund had used in the above 
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phrase, disagreeably affected all, for, alas ! Edmund 
could not yet accustom himself to clothe the deepest 
convictions of his soul in the choice words and the 
regular discretion-livery of diplomacy. 

" Ah ! pray do," said Meta. Edmund had willingly 
avoided yielding to the request, but he could not do so 
any longer ; he drew a portfolio out of his pocket, and, 
according to a peculiar habit, he opened a blank leaf, 
cast a glance upon it, and, as if reading, narrated : 

" It was on Good Friday of the year 1483, the air 
was filled with holy sounds, upon which the pious 
thoughts of men rose towards heaven, that arched 
itself in eternal brightness over Italy, when a son was 
bom to the painter Giovanni, whom nature had stamped 
as her fairest portrait and prophet A man endowed 
with the greatest creative genius, called into existence 
by the Deity, was given to the father to arouse him 
and make him acknowledge the grandeur of the God- 
head. Without long delay and fear, without all the 
dissension of a hesitating nature at variance with itself, 
he early adopted his distinctive career. Urged to the 
highest development of his talents in the contest with 
the greatest masters of his time, supported by the 
eminent who fostered a love for the fine arts, the dead 
walls of churches and palaces, which rose mute from 
out the earth, became animated at his touch. What- 
ever classic antiquity comprehended of the sublimest 
and most excellent, evangelical traditions of most holy 
and powerful, life of most beautiful and exalted, all 
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sprang forth from his hand, Thus, a godlike beiny 1 
himself, he lived recalling into existence immortal 
furmH. A maiden upou whom nature had lavished aU. J 
the charms of beauty, lovingly invited Iiim to her fond ' 
embrace. Renown, honour, love, a most happy enei^ j 
to retain the organization of genius in her entiro' 1 
fulness, all raised him to the summit of human existenoe> , 
Then once again he collected all his force, be ascended 
on high to the most exalted source of light, whatever 
humanity baa felt and found in its conception of moat 
lofty, purest and godly, he recalled to life, lie painted 
the transfiguration of Jesus Christ. Here bo stood on 
high above the worlds, gazing face to face on his traus- 
figured Saviour, there — genius ransomed its soul with 
vigorous strokes. It was again Good Friday, in the 
year 1.720; Jioly thoughts were borne upwards upon the 
sounds of the bells, and the soul of the man beloved 
by God ascended with them to heaven ; opposite the 
transfiguration of Christ the fairest corpse of the 
happiest of men was laid out ; you know him, his name 
was " 

" Raphael," exclaimed several voices trembling with 
emotion, only the professor and the aulic counsellor 
whispered something into each other's ear, ajid smiled 
with unconcealed sarcasm. 

" If I review profane histoty," said the former, " I 
find in Socrates one of the happiest of men ; as a 
patriot ho was successful in war," coutinued he, turning 
to the major, " while by the eloquence of his speech he 
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assembled his scholars around him, and possessed an 
eye ever open to the beautiful " 

" And the amiable Xantippe ? " 

" Here, then, you have a perfect example of how true 
happiness is based solely upon philosophical equanimity. 
Socrates was not unhappy with his quarrelsome wife." 

" Not unhappy, however, is still not happy,'* objected 
Edmund ; " positive happiness is something entirely 
dififerent ; and why do you not select Diogenes ? " 

"Because he possessed nothing in the world, save 
only himself." 

" And the horrible death of Socrates ! " demanded 
Antonia. 

" If it be happiness," rejoined the professor, " to live 
for an exalted idea, it must be equally a happiness to 
die for one." 

" I consider Franklin as one of the happiest of men," 
said the aulfc counsellor. 

" Surely he had but a troubled time in his youth ? " 

" Yet he was constantly in good humour, gay, and 
independent; he attained eminence by his own industry, 
and brought almost all that he desired to a successful 
end, purely by his own unaided exertions." 

" Do you not consider Gothe as one of the happiest 
of mankind 1 " demanded the major's wife of the pro- 
fessor. 

" Or even his mother, the resolute counsellor's wife?" 
remarked the aulic counsellor's wife. 

But before it was possible to enter into these questions 
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whicli followed each otlier so quickly, the attention of 
the company was arrested by another occurrence. In 
a large, black, easy-chair sat an old man, with a broad 
face ; upon his white locks of hair was placed a little 
black velvet cap ; he had taken no immediate part in 
the whole discusssion, so that no sound announced liia 
presence : the company appeared to be accustomed to 
this, and let him act according to his wont Now the 
old man suddenly stood up, and pacing up and di 
the room with a hurried, but firm step, he recited with 
a declamatory air this unknown song : 

" It "Kns, indeed, a hafipy time ! 
Whn rejoic'd not in blisa sublime ! 
wo, diamiageii lij tlie maater, 
^JfeiTil; embrnced nith laugliter, 

jBipe for every joke, in fine — 
r That WH3, indeed, a bapjiy time. 

It was, indeed, a happ; time ! 
Who rejaic'd not in bliss snblime T 
When knitting, the younger maida' thread 
We tore, and tbe elder yet with dread 
Regarded as it were a crime — 
That was, indeed, a happy time. 

It was, indeed, a happy time 1 
Who rejoic'd not in blisB aublirael 
Wben weary of triQing and jesting 
We followed but the heart's longing. 
To one devoted all onr prime ; 
That was, indeed, a happy time." 




Edmund looked at Antonia ; her eyes were likewise 
fixed on him ; their glances kissed one another, then 
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they cast their looks timidly on the floor ; the old man, 
however, continued : — 

** It was, indeed, a happy time ! 
Who rejoic'd not in bliss sablime ? 
When to expectant ears resounded, 
A son, father, thee is granted ! 
O mother ! hear the joyful chime ! 
That was, indeed, a happy time. 

Passed is now that happy time — 
All that to us was most sublime : 
Nathless to us by fate is given 
Kemembrance graciously of heaven ; 
We thus enjoy, devoid of grime. 
Yet once again that happy time. 

And when at last the happy time 
By memory's loss no more sublime, 
May pitying death, with gentle hands, 
Conduct us poor to happier lands ; 
Our life and griefs beneath the lime ; 
Above there is a happy time." 

The old man had finished, he re-seated himself 
calmly in his easy-chair, and covered over his eyes with 
his hands ; thus must the ancient bards have sung, 
thus boldly and freely from out their entire soul ; he 
had oft changed the musical rhythm, his voice oft 
prolonged itself beyond the songs' notes and expended 
itself in accents of acute pain and shouts of rejoicing. 

"That is an excellent song," said the aulic coun- 
sellor's wife ; •' it resembles the heavenly ladder, which 
resting upon the ground reached upwards to the 
highest heaven, angels ascended and descended," 
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" It 18 80 beautiful," said EdmuDd, " that here only 
the highest points, I might Bay the principal epochs of 
life, are reudered pvuminent, it seems as if leaps had 
been taken, and yet such is not the case." 

The major's wife alone, even here, could not conceal 
her displeasure ; for she thought it as unsuitable, the 
way in which isolated periods of life were here made 
promiuent. 

The company soon departed, the old man left with 
the others, and although his road lay for a short dis- 
tance in the same direction, ha wished thera "good 
night " at the house door, and went alone. 

When the major's wife was alone with her husband 
and daughter in her chamber, she gave vent to her 
vexation. 

"The conceited aulic counsellor's wife," said she, 
"with her intellectual doings, becomes daily more in- 
sufferable ; she did not permit the conversation to 
swerve from the same subject all the evening ; was 
ever such a thing heard of ? The young advocate is a 
presumptuous man, without the least mannera I have 
long since oppoaed his being admitted into our friendly 
circle, and I will certainly now insist upon it. How 
have you been entertained, Rosetta ? " 

" The song was truly beautiful," said the latter. 

"I know not," said the major; " I likewise cannot 
understand this new fashion of the young people, who, 
like the advocate, thus introduce publicity and ver- 
bosity into their sentimental traffickings ; truly the 
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man speaks of the human heart and its deepest con- 
tents as if the conversation were of a bottle of wine ; 
he utters, with an unheard-of universality and freedom, 
things which formerly one scarcely ventured to say to 
one's mistress." 

Had Edmund been present at this reproach, in his 
reply he would have disclosed a fundamental principle 
of his nature and character ; for he started from the 
conviction, that by the plain statement of our inmost 
opinions in our most intimate relations, differences are 
avoided and deprived of their silent hidden sting ; it is 
but the secrecy of our sentimental life, he often said, 
which renders it so transcendental that we consider it 
as the refuge of our existence and that thus we dream 
away our morning-fresh actions, and, added he, is not 
the lyric poet, who divulges his purest feelings and 
mental emotions, in the most personal manner to the 
whole world, praised and glorified? Should it not 
equally be permitted to give expression in words to our 
sentiments in more extended circles ? Printing has 
estranged men from each other ; we must again draw 
near together and as true men give and receive. 

Only after long opposition, many deceptions and mis- 
interpretations, Edmund learned to accommodate him- 
self to the knowledge, that the world does not recognise 
in itself our entire being, but only seizes upon isolated 
facts. 

Let us hasten to re-accompany our society home- 
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wards. The professor walked in front amn-in-ann with 
the aulic counsellor's wife ; they spoke of the event* of 
the old man's life, who had recited the song; the aiiHc 
counsellor conducted his elder daughter Meta, while 
Ajitonia followed leaning on Edmund's arm. They 
proceeded silently, not a word was uttered. The snow 
creaked beneath their feet, and the stars sparkled 
brightly above their heads ; Edmund pressed Antonia's 
arm more firmly to his bosom ; at length he ventured 
to seize her hand ; his warm pressure was timidly re- 
turned. Edmund grew angry with the kid glove, which 
prevented their hands' contact ; he took hold of it 
gently by the finger-euds and sought to pull it off; 
Antonia trembling and breathing deeply, resisted, but 
feebly; he, however, still drew it further, and at last 
having posscpsed himself of her hands he pressed thorn 
warmly and fei-vently ; in this fervent, pure and silent 
pressure lay a aymbolical mystic power ; by degrees the 
trembling of Antonia's hand subsided, and Edmund 
touched it with his lips. 

They approached the aulic counsellor's house; "sleep 
well," whispered Edmund, softly ; " sleep well," replied 
Antonia, with scarcely audible voice. 

" Good night, madam. Miss Meta, Miss Antonia, good 
night." It was now late; Antonia stood upon the thres- 
hold and once more looked at Edmund, her counte- 
nance beamed brightly in the dark night, the door was 
opened and shut 

The professor drew a cigar-case out of his pocket, 
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lighted himself a cigar, and then oflfer^d one likewise 
to Edmund, the latter thanked him, and immediately 
turned down a side-street. Inextinguishable flames 
burned in Edmund's veins; he wandered still a long 
while through the deserted streets ; sometimes he stood 
suddenly still as if rooted to the spot ; sometimes he 
sprang away again like a young roe ; at length, however, 
he stole silently home, and, without lighting a candle, 
laid himself in bed, he did not desire to see exterior 
objects; he examined himself, and to the question, 
" who is happy," he answered with a blissful " I ! " 

In the meantime Antonia had long since regained 
her apartment ; she placed herself before the looking- 
glass, a countenance radiant with joy thence looked at 
her; then she fell upon her elder sister's neck and, 
enraptured, exclaimed : " Meta, I am excessively 
happy ! " she could say no more, she wept 

The aulic counsellor's wife, however, anticipating her 
husband's thoughts, said to him, in the retirement of 
their little bed-chamber : " I must take care that the 
young advocate does not become too intimate with our 
Antonia." 

Edmund's straitened circumstances, and the more 
brilliant positions of other suitors, were now further 
discussed. 

It was a few days later, the morning was beginning 
to dawn, as Edmund lay awake in bed, revolving in 
bis mind whether or not he should renounce the law 
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and seek a pla<ie under government. " For this eacri- 
fiee of ray liberty," eaid he to himself, " I am indebted 

to Antonia ; is it not, however, a desertion of my beat 
and moat heartfelt convictions ? , , , No, All becomes 
worse when the more advanced withdraw themselves 
from the executive . . . injustice, despotism " 

Without knocking, a policeman stepped suddenly 
into Edmund's bed-chamber, of which the door was 
unlocked, and stood before his bed. 

" What's the matter ? " 

"Get up, you must come with us," rejoined the 
policeman, showing Edmund a warrant. The latter ran 
his eye quickly over the paper, and looking towards 
the door, he there perceived another policeman. 

Edmund hastily arose and composedly dressed him- 
self ; ho rec[ucated a carriage. 

"There is one already in waiting," said the police- 
man. 

Edmund summoned his servants, notified to them 
that he was arrested, and desired that they would 
make it known to his friend Dr. Hermann Miiller ; 
then, accompanied by the policemen, he quietly seated 
himself in the can-iage, which rolled forth with hira 
out of the town towards the high road which conducted 
to the fortress — to the state-prison. It was a dull, 
cloudy morning; Edmund sat, in gloomy silence and 
absorbed in thought, close to the policeman, who com- 
fortably smoked a pipe ; it was only when, having 
driven scarcely audibly over the drawbridge and aji 
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immediately afterwards they entered the casemates 
when the rattling of the carriage again made a noise, 
that Edmund awoke out of his silent brooding and 
breathed deeply. They alighted from the carriage ; 
Edmund was conducted into the inspector's room, 
where he was thoroughly searched, the portfolio and 
knife which he had were taken away from him. 
Edmund stai-ted convulsively as the inspector drew a 
lady's glove out of his breast-pocket and slyly smiled 
at him, Edmund, however, quickly recollected himself, 
and, snatching the glove from him, he said : 

*' Sir, this does not concern you." 

" Well, well, not so fierce," said the latter, smiling 
and stroking his grey moustache. Edmund inquired 
after his judge. 

"He will soon arrive," said the inspector; "now 
come with me." He conducted Edmund into his 
chamber and saying, " have patience, all has an end," 
he thereupon shut the door after him. 

Edmund was accused of being the author, or the 
joint editor, of the publication, " ♦ * * al Improprie- 
ties," Avhich had appeared in Switzerland. 

To all the questions addressed to him, Edmund re- 
plied, that he would not answer the interrogatories of 
any special commission, but only those of his legitimate 
judge, of whom he was deprived ; he also requested 
that one of the papers complained of as written by 
him should be laid before his country's representatives 
at their approaching meeting. Edmund persisted im- 
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mutably in bis refusal, and his impriaoQinetit became 
more and more protrncted. Months passed away ; 
Bldmund occupied himstilf with science, with the coD- 
tcmplutiuu of the fatalities uf men and states, Study- 
ing before a lamp enclosed within a grated lantern, the 
light of etorna! freedom, as it inextinguishably pene- 
trates through all timoa, became atili more and more 
manifest to him, and thus submersing himself in the 
spirit of the age and its eternal laws, he forgot hia own 
lot, and patiently awaited the end. Hpring bi-onght 
forth ita first germs from out the renovated earl.li— a 
restless oppression and movement likewise agitated 
Edmund's breast ; hu heavily felt his solitude, and, 
urged by the impulse of a thousand longings, he 
yearned to escape towards the sunny, free, fresh life 
without. He bail often tiiuiight of Antoiiia am! of hor 
grief, but, in thinking of her, his soul always became 
serene, for, in the depth of his heart, he was conscious 
that her soul hovered near him ; he had never been 
able to inquire after her, all his letters being subjected 
to the inspection of the examining judge. Now it 
constantly seemed to him as if a nameless misfortune 
threatened him ; this sad foreboding ever pursued him 
in the midst of his serious studies, and mingled itself 
with all his thoughts, with all the force and indepen- 
dence of his mind he could not banish this mysterious 
presentiment. 

Solemnly tolled the bell from the tower of the 
fortress-church ; all the prisoners were summoned to 
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prayers; a petition was oflfered up for the welfare of 
the soul of the prince who had died to-day. Edmund 
smiled inwardly at his sad foreboding ; but in spite of 
this triumphant smile, the gloomy thought was not yet 
so entirely dissipated from his imagination as he would 
willingly have persuaded himself. 

A few days after, the inspector came to Edmund 
and announced to him his liberty in consequence of the 
amnesty granted by the young prince. 

Silently and fertile in ideas Edmund left the open 
door of the fortress ; without he threw himself down 
upon the free earth, his lips uttered not a word, his 
entire soul was one holy thought ; his freed companions 
called to him : he lay yet awhile still, and feared not 
thus to make public his innermost soul before the eyes 
of many ; at length he arose and walked with his ex- 
ulting and laughing comrades to the neighbouring 
village. Edmund resolved to re-enter upon life calmly 
and earnestly. It was not permitted him ; his friends, 
who had come out of the town to meet him, shouting 
and flourishing their hats, hailed him. After heartily 
embracing he was obliged to go with them to a tavern, 
accompanied by all his liberated fellow-prisoners and 
their friends ; it was a sublime hour, pleasure and joy 
having opened the hearts of all. 

Edmund, as soon as he could, took his friend Her- 
mann asidej "How are they all at the aulic counsellor 
Romann's ? " he demanded. 

" Meta is the bride of Professor Hailer ; thou 
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knowest, indeed, how great men are always wont to 
admire only good-natured wives, bo that they may be 
enabled to see themselves by the aid of a magnifying 
glass." 

" And Antonia % " 

" Is to become the bride of the widowed coaoBellor 
of the regency, Meissner ; she is, however, as I hear, 
dangerously ilL" 

Edmund convulsively seized his friend's hand and 
drew him out of the room ; thej had the horses quickly 
pnt to, and drove back to the town as if in flight, yet, 
for Edmund, much too slowly. It had, long since be- 
come night; aa they approached the city, the lights 
shone brightly from afer, they drove through the illu- 
minated streets, Edmund closed his eyes, he could not 
endure so inucli light. They were oWiged to pass 
slowly through the waving human mass. Edmund 
jumped out of the carriage and hastened to the aulic 
counsellor's house. Here he stood suddenly still 
awhile, his heart beat loudly, his veins threatened to 
burst ; he, nevertheless, quickly recollected himself and 
hurried up the steps. He entered the parlour; the 
parents and relations looked at him surprised and 
sorrowful, a death-like silence reigned; nought was 
heard but Edmund's heavy breathing. 

" Edmund ! Edmund ! " called a voice from out an 
inner chamber. Edmund flew thither.; Antonia 
stretched out her arms towards him and raised herself 
up : " Come ! " she cried ; he lay upon her bosom, then 
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he kneeled down beside her bed — she grasped his 

hands in hers — their tears flowed together. 

* * * « « 

Upon the tomb of the Romann family is a cross, 
upon which are the words : '* Repose in peace, 
Antonia ! " 

Edmund, as representative of his native land, and as 
an upholder of right, is beloved and honoured by all 
the friends of his country and justice ; he has directed 
all his love to the common weal, and devoted himself 
and all his efforts to it, no longer dariog to hope for 
personal happiness, he has remained solely true to it ; 
his happiness now consists but in the happiness of 
others. 

Who is happy ? 
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The old verse occurs to my mind, as I am about to 
relate an episode in the life of the little Eberbard- 
And even the tale seems to me aa if it indicated one 
of those ancient ballads, often heard in the valleys, with 
mournful longtoned melodies, whose notes still appear 
to resound in my ears. And yet the stone cross still 
remains, although half-fallen down, and the wild roses 
bloom around the moss-covered stone. 

Therefore listen. 

There stands the hunting hox, as calm and 
lonely as described in the song ; the brown-red 
pointer basks in the sunshine with his eyes closed, as if 
in sleep, only he frequently snaps after a fly aa it 
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dances too boldly on his nose; having caught it, he 
consumes it in a minute, unplucked and unboiled ; or 
should it have escaped his devouring jaws, the dog, 
scornfully shaking his ears, lays himself down again 
with like tranquillity. In Nimrod's mien — ^the dog is 
so called — ^may be read how far a like fly-hunt appears 
to him truly beneath his dignity; it will, however, soon 
be two months since he has followed the track of any 
other game. The last shot which he heard hit his 
master ; and the mother and her only child Eberhard 
weep for him. The dog, however, cannot weep, he can 
but mourn in silence ; and he has grown lean, as if a 
bad conscience still, over and above, troubled him : in 
fact, he is not altogether free from blame. All this 
will be revealed later, for nothing remains hidden. 
Nimrod gets up, stretches himself, makes a grimace, 
as if life had become burdensome to him, then goes 
slowly towards a bush, stops and looks at the little 
Eberhard, who there sits upon the ground, occupied in 
cutting and breaking small linden branches. 

Eberhard is a boy scarcely nine years old ; his whole 
clothing consists of a shirt and a pair of manifoldly 
patched lineu trousers ; his light hair is undipped. 
Bright blue eyes lurk beneath his arched forehead ; his 
full cheeks evince that as yet he has not much given 
way to sorrow, and his exposed brown chest testifies 
that he has already freely roved much out of doors. 
Now he has squeezed up his mouth, and whistles by 
snatches, lowly to himself ; he whistles to the branches 
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the tunes which later he will elicit from them. As the 
dog thus stands before him, he sajs : " Wouldst also 
like to have a little fife, Nimrod ? O thou poor little 
kea^t 1 thou canst say nothing but bow-wow, and I cao 
sing and halloo and make fifes ; wait only till it is 
finiabed." He said softly to himself : " When the birds 
sing upon the trees, then the branches also have 
melody in them, and they but reijuire to be rightly 
arranged in order to bring it forth. The branches in 
the wood, at present, are all unfinished fifes, and were 
it but possible to thoroughly strip the entire hark from 
the tnink, ho ! how it would whistle ! It would be 
heard as far as the church-bells. But it must have a 
well-slit mouthpiece, in order to be put between tha ■ 
lips . . . How I should like to see it." \ 

Ebcrliard laughed to himself, at the thought of the 
enormous mouth required to hold a fife made out of the 
entire bark of a lime tree. 

The dog thought that he was laughing at him, for 
probably he could not understand how it were possible 
thus to laugh alone at one's own thoughts ; so in order 
to return Eberhard'skindness, Nimrod jumped upon him. 
Theboy, however, said: "Be still now, lie down, Ihaveno 
time to play like thee, I am busy." The little Eberhard 
was somewhat too wild and hasty for this delicate work. 
No sooner had he lightly knocked off the bark with his 
knife-handle than piece after piece cracked, because he 
twisted it oflf too quickly ; he was thus now forced to 
comprehend that it is only possible to make fifes from 
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the middle portions, where no neighbouring branches 
cause it to teax in holes. This he himself now 
perceived, and whilst taking up the last branch 
fit for use, he said : '* Thou must be good, and not 
spKt'' 

Suddenly a shrill whistle was heard from out the 
wood, like that produced by those skilled in the art 
when they insert their bent fingers between their teeth. 
The dog sprang up and pricked up his ears ; the sharp 
whistle was again twice repeated, and the dog darted off 
as if in flight. Eberhard ran after him, whistled and 
called, " Nimrod ! Come here, Nimrod ! *' The dog was 
already out of sight and could not hear. Eberhard, 
nevertheless, ran farther and farther after him, without 
stopping, far into the wood, as if urged on by some one 
behind him. At length he stopped, and recollected that 
the dog would surely return home alone. " He is a faith- 
ful beast, but yet he is faithless thus to run away from 
me," thought Eberhard. 

His mother had forbidden him to go into the wood 
alone, and he had also promised to obey her injunction ; 
now, however — he thought — "thou art come into the 
wood against thy will, thou hast certainly wished to 
bring home Nimrod, thou hast not acted contraiy to 
her command, it is not thy fault, and as now thou 
art once here, thou canst run about to thy heart's 
content." 

So easily do we impose upon ourselves when we are 
about to do wrong; we do not believe this false 
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reasoning oureelvee, and in our inmoBt soula there is a 
voice which protests against it, notwithstanding we 
oftentimes act as Eberhard does now, who haliooB and 
BingB tiiat he may not hear tlie voice of his couBcience 
in his bosom ; and sometimes mounts this, sometimes 
that tree, as if his good spirit could not climb after 
him ; hut he is constantly near him, and tugs him 
by all his limbs, reminding him tiiat he should retura 
home. 

He thuB descends, and looking up from the ground, 
through the trans^parent green leaves, towards the blue 
heaven, perceives a squirrel pass quickly up the beech 
tree, seat himself upon a branch above, clean himself, 
and gaze cheerfully around him. Eberhard snaps his 
fingers and thinks : " Only had I theel But I am much 
worse off than a bird or a squirrel, I can neither fly nor 
climb like them. Nimrod was right thus to run off 
into the wood, for he is the master, and we with our 
fine feet cannot overtake him. With four feet, then 
indeed it were otherwise." . . , 

A mocking finch sits high above upon the end of a 
withered bi-ancb and mimics all Ebcrhard's odd desires. 
The mocking finches are naughty birds that have no 
distinctive woodnote of their own and imitate those of 
till the other birds, the nightingales, the blackbirds, 
chaffinches, and the like, but cannot in anywise 
complete them, and forthwith hit upon another. 
Eberhard is angry and tries to frighten away the 
mocking finch by shouting and throwing at it, but it 
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will not move, until it sees the boy coming up to the 
top of the tree. Hush ! The bird has flown away, and is 
giving forth its provoking songs from another tree- 
Eberhard, nevertheless, still found some birds which 
could not fly away. There was a blackbird's nest with 
young ones that had scarcely crept out of their 
eggs. '• One, two, three, four, five,** counted Eberhard, 
— "again an odd number! In all birds* nests I 
have always observed it; it must signify something, 
were it only known what. My mother was, however, 
right to lay an odd number of eggs under the hen to 
hatch.'* 

Had Eberhard only more narrowly examined, and not 
so soon established a general rule from the few nests 
which he had seen, he might indeed have known that 
in the odd number of eggs he had not discovered any 
secret at all, that simply it is not true. The tame, and 
field, pigeon hatch indeed but a brace of young 
ones, and a brace is, nevertheless, certainly an even 
number. 

But truly, were all known in youth, it would not be 
necessary to become old. 

The young blackbirds whose mother, perhaps, had 
not yet informed them how many brothers and sisters 
they were, stretched out their yellow bills towards 
Eberhard, and looked at him astonished with their 
yellow bordered eyes ; it was indifferent to them how 
many they were, could they but get something to eat. 
Eberhard drew a knife, and some self-made string 
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which he always carried with him, out of his pocket, 
and seatjooably found some large crumbs still remaining 
at the bottom ; he masticated them, and fed the little 
birds with them. Their whole thanks consisted in 
shaking their heads and squatting down in order to 
avoid choking themselves in swallowing ; the youngest 
was ao unthankful as to accept nothing. Eberhard Haw 
that if he took away the nost now, all the young ones 
would die. He sympathized with the mother when he 
thought how it must affect her when she came home 
and found them all gone ; however, he would wait until 
the old bird returned. The thought of his own mother 
now again occurred to him, and it much surprised him 
how long he had already been away from home. A 
pious idea seized him, he would leave the birds always 
with their iriotlier, and only come and look at them 
occasionally. Once again the desire arose within him, 
notwithstanding, to take the birds himself, for another 
boy might come along, find them, and carry them away; 
but his good genius prevailed, he would not himself be 
hard-hearted because another might be so. "God 
forbid ! " he breathed out quite close to the nest, and 
descended below ; however, he failed not to cut three 
crosses in the tree, in order that he might know it 
again. 

At length he now turned homewards, but a slight 
deviation through the fir-wood was yet to be made — 
perhaps he might thus find the dog. 
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Ha8T thoo ever been quite alone at noon in the midst 
of a pine-groYe ? 

How smooth the slender trunks appear as they 
stand guttering in the refracted sunshine, emitting an 
aromatic fragrance ; their tops project high overheads 
and the small moss-branches interlace themselves 
together and spread themselves out, as a carpet, 
beneath the feet; they do not envy the powerfrd 
trunks (which perforce bear the branches on high) their 
loftiness, the little moss-textures, however, wind them- 
selves cordially together and keep themselves warm. 
There stands a solitary holly bush with shining leaves ; 
a lizard, sunning himself in the moss, at thy approach, 
with a rustling noise, thrusts himself farther in. Let 
him alone, the rogue ; who knows to what end the Lord 
of the world created him ! 

But ramble onwards, lost in day-dreams, hearing and 
seeing are alike to thee ; thou knowest no longer who 
thou art, or whence thou camest ; and the child of man 
has become like to the gentle roe with her noiseless 
steps. Thus entranced in nature's grasp, thy breathing 
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is arrested, and thy heart beats convulsively within thy 
heaving boBom. 

A nistling at thy side recalls thee suddenly to 
thyaelf ; a nmn with one hand thrust into his gunbelt, 
clothed all in green, as if he were a living son of the 
forest, a brother of the trees, stands motionless before 
thee, and surveys thee with scrutinising eye. 

Thus had Eborliard wandered onwards, and thus a 
man now stood before him, but of a prepoBseaaing, smil- 
ing countenance ; it was the owner of the wood, a rich 
farmer, named Cousin Gottfried by all in the whole 
surrounding country, who were no more related to him 
than the Emperor of Russia, 

" How cameat thou here 1 " demanded Gottfried. 

" On two." rephed Eberhard pointing downwards to 
his feet, for he was still thinking of his four-footed 
wish. 

" What seekest thou then ? " 

" Nothing, or rather, our dog has run away." 

" Let him run to the devil, the dog is a skulker, he 
has had too many masters, and is now quite addle-patcd. 
If I meet him I will shoot him dead." 

Eberhard seized Gottfried's hand and entreated him 
so earnestly to spare the beast's life, that at length 
Gottfried promised him he would still forbear. He did 
not let go the boy's hand again, and they walked a 
while in silence, until they arrived at a slight eminence, 
wliere grew the most beautiful pine trees ; then said 
Eberhard, " Cousin, those are indeed splendid trees. 
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there; as beautiful ... as beautiful ... as the church 
and . . . much more beautiful." 

" I am glad that they please thee too," said Gottfried. 
" Look, the trees from the holly there down to the fallow 
ground, these constitute my state room, my reception 
chamber, in short, my pleasure ; in the winter, when 
the sap stagnates in the trees, and the woodcutting 
season approaches, these trees here have already been 
marked out for felling four or five times, but always 
when the time arrives and I gaze upon them, I thus 
reason with myself: Let them stand, they look so well, 
and are indeed an object of true pomp and glory. 
There lies a fine capital idle in them, but I possess it 
in my enjoyment, and that is still something; and 
every time I come hither, it rejoices me thoroughly 
at heart when I see the trees living still fresh and 
healthy." 

" Do the trees then likewise die ? *' demanded Eber- 
hard. 

"Undoubtedly," replied CJottfried, "everything in 
this world must die. When the trees stand beyond 
their time, they become interiorly cleft" 

"Cousin," began now Eberhard again, "you can 
surely tell me what becomes of the millions and millions 
of birds that are in the world ; a dead one is indeed 
marvellously rarely found?" 

" There thou mayest see," returned Gottfried, " how 
peculiarly cleanly or bashful is entire nature ; what is 
no longer of use, consumes itself. Thus when a bird 
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feels tbat he is about to die, wLich he perceives very 
accurately, he, for the tno&t part, creeps into a hole, a 
cavity, where the hedgehogs, the fitchets. foxea and the 
like find him, or into the cleft of a rock or hollow tree, 
where the antM, beetles and flies reach him ; there then 
the bird lays himself patiently down, tucka his head 
under his wing, and waits until his heart beats for the 
last time and the last convulsion lays him low ; and two 
days have scarcely elapsed since his death, before the 
ants and the like have devoured him, and there remains 
nought else of him than the feathers, which arc borne 
away by the winds, or are snapped up by the young 
birds to hne their ne&ts. Reflect hut for a moment, 
if it were otherwiae, it would certainly be impossible to 
obtain fresh air for the smell of the dead that would 
everywhere arise. All is most widely ordered in tliis 
world. The birds in their lifetime eat aa many ants' 
e^a, flies and the like, and at the end are eaten by these 
insects in their turn. I know not if what I say be 
quite correct, but it seems to me, and there appears 
something holy in the thought, that the free beasts at 
their death withdraw themselves timidly from our looks." 

Eberhard was very much delighted at this informal 
tion, and lamented that bis mother was so little 
acquainted with forest life, and that since his father's 
death he had no more any one of whom he could ask 
questions, 

" Cousin," again demanded Eberhard, " do you like- 
wise know why waggons have four wheels ? " 
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" There are also two-wheeled carts," replied Gott- 
lied. 

**Yes," returned Eberhard, "but there are many 
more four-wheeled ones, and they are much better ; the 
two-wheeled carriages are just like a man with his two 
feet, easUy overturned.'' 

" When he cannot keep his equilibrium," interposed 
Gottfried ; and Eberhard continued : 

** I mean that the four-wheeled waggons have been 
designed and modelled from the swift beasts. Birds 
have but two feet, because they have not been created 
for walking, but flying, and all animals which are 
destined to move upon the ground have four feet ; is it 
not so?" 

" Yes ; — and the waggons ? " 

** They are like to a brute. When my dog runs, he 
appears to me like a waggon, of which his head 
represents the pole, and the body the carcase, that 
swiftly follows and is easily turned. And in this 
manner, by copying from the lower animals, I am of 
opinion men have made carriages, and that now, when a 
four-footed ox or horse is harnessed to the little 
imitation quadruped, they are well matched. Is it not 
true?" 

Gottfried nodded afl&rmatively, and as Eberhard found 
so ready a purchaser, he opened his pack and disclosed 
all sorts of confused trash. A yellow-hammer piped, and 
Eberhard asked : 

"Think you, cousin, that the bird knows his name V* 
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" What meanest thou by that t " 
" I think, we men have thus given the birds their 
names without their being aware of it, and I would 
gladly discover how they call to one another, how they 
name themselves. I should like to know what ia the 
meaning of a bird exerting his whole body and singing 
all day long." 

" Yes, but that is not exactly known." 
" For BO many," continued Eberhard, " we have only 
a single name, such as swallow or lark, and so on. 
I mean if a blackbird have five children, is it 
not necessaty that each should have a distinctive 
name ? " 

" The birds," rejoined Gottfried, smiling, "do not take 
their children to church to be baptized." 

" The birds have, perhaps, nevertheless special 
names amongst themselves, although we do not know 
it." 

" Yes, we do not know it, and that is all that can, 
and nothing more remains to be said," concluded 
Gottfried. 

Eberhard had still many more questions at the top 
of his tongue, and as Gottfried loved him very dearly, 
he willingly chattered with him. He notwithstanding 
however, now reminded him of his return home, and 
pointed out to him the way through the deep valley, 
called the fallow ground, as the nearest. 

Eberhard set off at a fast run. In the low ground it 
was quite different to the wood above. The brook 
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wound itself laboriously along between rocks. Eber- 
bard longed to go cray-fisbing, but be would not, on 
any account^ allow bimself to be longer detained. In 
tbe low ground, despite tbe warm bright midday, it was 
cold and awfiil. On all sides blocks of rock, though 
lying firmly, projected threateningly, as if about to fall ; 
even yonder huge mass was arrested in its rolling by a 
young fir tree, which, although at first it seemed to 
have grown afterwards, had nevertheless sustained it in 
its upward growth towards heaven; near it lay an 
uprooted longish pine, quite dry and fox-coloured ; 
whilst lower down were suspended old trunks bent 
crooked, which, mingling their dark branches with the 
fresh green new year's shoots, inclined downwards into 
the valley. 

Eberhard had scarcely proceeded a few steps when a 
dog barked ; he recognised Nimrod*s voice ; but why did 
he not come ? Eberhard had seated himself upon a rock 
and endeavoured to call him, but the words died away 
upoti hia tongue^ On the opposite side a man's coun* 
tenance, with fire-flashing eyes, and chin and temples 
entirely overgrown with a dark bushy beard, was visible 
from without the blooming broom and high fern. 
Eberhard sat still and saw how the man pressed down 
Nimrod on the earth by his side, then tore open his 
breast, plucked hairs from out the pit of his stomach, 
stuck them into a piece of bread, spat thrice upon it, 
and gave it to the dog to eat. " Now run I " he said ; 
and the dog sprang across to Eberhard, from whose 
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looks he probably predicted an angry reproach, for he 
laid Iiimeelf down two steps from him and whined, as if 
expecting to be beaten, and bad resolved to take the 
blowB patiently. But for this Eberhard had no time ; 
as the bristly looking man stood before hira, and 
in a harah, hypocritical tone demanded : " Who art 
thou ? " 

" I am the woodranger'a son, Eberharil" ■ 

" And where is thy father ! " ^H 

"Dead ; he was shot in the forest" -^B 

" Who shot him ? " 

" That is not known. Indeed, if it were " 

" Then thou wouldst be obliged to make cold meat 
of the man aJso, else thou wert not a brave boy, no 
sportsraan'B child." 

'■ycfi snrcly," affirmL-d Ebc-rhard. 
The bristly man burst out into a loud laugh, and it 
appeared to Eberhard as if somebody were also laugh- 
ing behind the rock. He felt suddenly so anxiously at 
heart that he began to weep aloud, and with faltering 
voice implored : " Give me back my dog, I must go 
home." Nimrod perfectly understood what was pass- 
ing, and now leapt up joyfully upon Eberhard; but the 
bristly man gave the dog a kick, which sent him some 
distance down the mountain's side ; he returned limping, 
and threw himself down at the man's feet, who now 
said ; " Home wilt thou ? Oorae along with me." 
" By no means. I only wish to go home." 
" And hast thou truly no desire to have a squirrel ! " 
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" Yes, indeed ; but I want to go home." 

Eberhard stood there half angry, half entreating ; his 
hand was again grasped by another, though not so 
friendly an one as Cousin (xottfried'a Eberhard, 
notwithstanding, voluntarily accompanied the bristly 
bearded man, for he plainly perceived that resistance 
was in vain; moreover he hoped, when they were once 
clear of the deep valley, to find assistance ; Cousin 
Gottfried could not be far off, or at any rate they must 
meet some one, who would free him ; but nobody 
appeared, and the stranger's hand held Eberhard 
as firmly as in a pair of iron tongs ; it caused him 
great pain, and yet hjB could not cry out^ much less 
escape. 
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Thet walked on together along the most untrodden 
paths, and Ebcrhard, who had thought that he knew 
each tree and shrub far and near, found himself here, 
as it were, in a new world. They entered a vast hollow 
filled with pieces of rock washed bare, which had the 
appearance of a dried-up lake. Noon waa decUning 
before the approach of evening, the broad space was 
sparingly covered with hushes, here and there a cricket 
chirped, itH trembling plaintive voice .si^cniing to issue 
from out the pent-up rock ; the bumble bees buzzed 
on monotonously, and the butterflies alone winged 
their way freely through the air-attracting flowers, to 
their brothers and sisters who were doomed to crawl 
upon the earth ; from without the forest the wood-pecker 
waa still heard, and the yellow thrush sang cheerfully 
amongst the rocks, so that even here it was good to live. 
Eberhard was forced to jump from rock to rock ; he 
often slipped down and tore bis knees until they bled. 
Was it pity or another feeling ! The stranger seized 
Eberhard in his arms and sprang with him over vast 
chasms, without ever making a false step; the rocks 
seemed to hold bim up, aa were he their brother. It 
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was an awful sight, to behold how they ofbtimes flew 
along together thi*ough the air, their long shadows 
spreading themselves out behind them. Now they 
strode onwards again over a narrow but steep ravine ; 
they went hand in hand. The stranger demanded : 

" Where is thy feither's fowling-piece ? " 

^* It hangs up at home, on the antlers of the last stag 
my grandfather shot." 

" Thy grandfather was a murderer, — ^my grandfather's 
murderer! " snorted out the bristly man. Eberhard stared 
at him as he continued : '' And why is the gun not 
sold — not given away ? " 

" The old sporting hermit told my mother that she 
should let the gun hang up ; it still contains the last 
charge put into it by my father, and the hermit 
assured her that when the murderer entered our room 
the piece would of itself go off and shoot him dead." 

The stranger's hand trembled within that of Eber- 
hard's ; he breathed deeply, and bit his lips until they 
bled, but spitting out the blood and laughing aloud, he 
said: "Nonsense! The man will not be so foolish as to 
come into the room and place himself directly under 
the muzzle — shoot me dead now." 

The man turned round quickly, as if some one 
pulled him by the back. "What was that ? " he de- 
manded, half wrathfully, half tremblingly. " What art 
thou doing ? Why pullest thou me by the neck ? " 

" I know nothing about it,'* replied Eberhard, " and 
indeed I could not have done it." 
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Then a nameless anxiety overcame Eberbard, and he 
began to sing away in the wilderness the pious songs 
which his mother had taught him ; they would pre- 
serve) him from the evil spirit that held him prisoner, 
and dispel his agony of heart. At first the hriatly man 
rebuked him for singing, with harsh words, but Kbor- 
hard did not heed him, and the more heartily he sang, 
the more the stranger's rough grasp relaxed ; and he 
sighed and murmured incoherently to himself, for he 
could not restrain the boy, who thus sang : 

Anil the angdio host 

With every saint at post, 

"Who have UB iu th^ir conatant euro ; 

In bodjr, in soul, and worldly fare, 

Are ever at hand us help to give 

In OUT affair*, wherever we live ; 

"Wlitther wo walk, halt, or riJe, 

At home or far and wide, 

Whether reatinj^, aleepiug, or waking, 

Sating, drinking, or laughing. 

What WB do by day or night, 

Uay thus watch over ub by his might 

The endless God omnipoUnt 

By hi> tan comtuaudnienta clement. 

The bristly man had involuntarily taken off his hat 
and joined his hands together, whilst, with his hat 
between his teeth, and looking down before him, he bit 
the brim. Now he stared at the boy, upon whose 
countenance the rays of the evening sun were falling. 
It shone as if surrounded by a heavenly gloiy that 
emanated from it, and it seemed to the boy himself as 
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if he were snatched away from the earth, and that 
celestial forms hovered round him, and be sang : 

Say, beloved angel. 
Through God*s teeming mercy. 
Has not my father beheld 
The high court of heaven ? 

They had arrived at the end of the rocks ; there stood a 
slender birch, and Eberhard bent it down as if it were a 
high switch, and striding over it to the opposite rocks, 
he sang: 

Now bend thee, branch ! now bend thee, tree ! 
Hy child from calm from rest is free ; 
Kow bend thee, grass ! now bend thee, leaf ! 
May you afford his heart relief. 

The stranger as he leapt from crag to crag, unhurt, 
regarded the boy as one glorified. But now as the 
birch flew back, and a thick switch struck him in the 
face, his fury awoke ; he sought for and found the plank 
that he had here concealed in a cleft of the rock, and 
strode across to the boy. The boy threw himself down 
upon his knees, and raising his hands on high towards 
heaven^ he sang : 

Thou upright God in heaven clear, 

J^t me commend my soul to thee, 

And bear it up by angels dear, 

When here my life shall ended be j 

From devil's hate 

Me vindicate, 

And from his power ; 

In necessity leave me not forlorn, 

But screen me from his dreadful form. 
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" Hold thy tongue I " screamed out tha bristly mao. 
" I have enough of ii. I am not a devil, but a humaB J 
being like thyself; and here thou hast my hand upon it, 
that I will do thee no bodily harm, hut now thou 
must follow me." 

" Whither ? " demanded Eberhard, and received for , 
answer : 

"The rocks, upon which we are, and which thou 
must oft have seen from afar, are called the Cock's-comb, 
and have seldom, if ever, been trodden by human foot I 
Hence there are but seveu etepH to the vulture's uest. | 
Climb up the rock there ; thou wilt find it, and get it out i 
for me." 

" Why dost thou want the vultures ? " 

"The government paya well for the talons that I 
are delivered to it, and thou shalt share tlie re- 
ward," 

" But I do not want anything. Take away the nest 
thyself. Why wilt thou not ? " 

" Because I cannot. To venture alone upon the under- 
taking were death ; for when the old vulture cornea, he 
pecks out the eyes of him he finds. But I have had 
my rifle hidden here. I will stay here below aud lie 
in wait ; should he pounce down, I will at once blow 
out his brains." 

" Where is the dog, then ! " demanded the boy, he 
knew not why. 

"He has not followed us," roughly replied tho 
stranger ; " nor could he have helped us. Now, no more 
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jKxdeiy, but up with thee. Dost thou not hear the young 
ones squeaking ? Away with thee ! " 

Eberhard climbed, aknost involuntarily, up a block 
of rock ; the bristly man stood in readiness below. 

Have you ever narrowly observed a bird of prey 
balancing himself in the air ? 

The lark with its untiring song, and the swallow with 
silent tongue swim happily in the sea of air ; their flight 
is no hasty fluttering from one resting-point upon the 
earth to another ; they are at home in the blue atmos- 
phere. And like to the lai'k and swallow is the bird 
of prey that circulates on high. 

Why have we only the nickname bird of prey ? 

The lark and the swallow catch beetles, flies, and 
worms, and the bird of prey seizes with strong claw and 
sharp beak something larger for his body's nourish- 
ment ; and the lark and the bird of prey act in compli- 
ance with their Maker's will 

Short-sighted men that we are I Behold yonder 
black spot near the vault of heaven, banished, as it 
were, from the sportsman's gaze, as it approaches with 
expanded wings, borne along upon the light air, re- 
volving in its course, or gently balancing itself with a 
few oar-like strokes of its wings, now rising, now 
descending, and again resting almost motionless in 
space. 

Eberhai*d had reached the nest, and however much 
he felt alarmed, he could nevertheless not suppress an 
emotion of delight when he saw the young ones; they 
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IV. 



The sun, whose rising appears to our eye more 

gradual and slower than its setting, illumined the topa of 
the fir-trees with its first early i-edness an it rose by 
degroL's from behind the mountain. The owls hooted 
for the last time in their hidden eyeries, the clear voices 
of the bii'ds upon the trees warbled forth their notes aa 
in a dream, the sun rose up higher and poured out its 
trembling flames upon the trunks of the trees, and 
it was as Ktill in the cool fortat-dale as if a spiiit 
wandered through the sacred spot ; the trees bent 
together, quivering slightly, and the birds held their 
breatL Then suddenly the voice of a linnet was heard 
exulting aloud; others chimed in; a joyous peal of songs 
resounded through the wood ; the day had awakened. 
The dewdropa glittered seven -co loured Upon the blades 
of grass, and the beetles crept up stalks, and let their 
glistening coverings gleam in the sunshine ; the butter- 
flies came fluttering along, greeting many a fresh 
floweret that had burst open overnight ; and the little 
flowers turned and inclined themselves before the 
gentle breeze, saluting their sisters far and wide, and 
sending forth their fragrance into the outer world. 
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Beneath the beauteous pine-trees in the moss, near a 
crop of blossoming strawberries, lies a boy, bis left hand 
under his head, and slumbers. It is Eberhard. The 
dog sits close to him, his eyes unmovedly fixed upon 
the boy; he no longer snaps at the flies, but only 
shakes them off quietly, as if he feared to awaken the 
boy by his snapping. The sun kissing the boy's cheeks 
hafi tinged them of a deeper red ; he nevertheless sleeps 
on tranquilly as if enveloped in dark night ; only once 
he sighed aloud, turned upon his side, and slept again. 
Then a man stepped forth from out the trees; the dog 
sprang towards him wagging his tail ; but the man — it 
was Gottfried — -kept the dog at a distance, and contem- 
plated the sleeping boy a long while; at length he bent 
down beside him and cried Cuckoo in his ear. Eber- 
hard awoke, blinked and rubbed his eyes ; he knew not 
where he was, and looked silently around him. To 
the question, bow he had come hither, he no longer 
answered with a jest, but, on the contrary, wept after 
his mother. 

"I have, yesterday, on my way homewards spoken 
with thy mother, *' said Gottfried. " We have decided, 
if it please thee, that thou shalt be a schoolmaster. 
The sportsman's life is dangerous to thy family, and 
thou art the only child. . Wilt thou ? " 

" Yes, yes ; all that you and my mother desire. I will 
certainly be diligent ; but now I must hasten home.*' 
And with the dog before him Eberhard ran along 
through the fresh morning air. He feared lest Gott- 
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fried should question htm about the past night, and 
everything appeared to him ob a frightful melancholy 
dream. How he shouted, when he saw his paternal 
house. The dog had arrived there more quickly than 
he, but was now coming slowly back again. Eber- 
hard called to his mother fi-om afar, but she did 
not appear. He found the house closed on all sides. 
Surely his mother bad gone out early, to seek him ; 
perhaps ah* had wandered about all night in the forest. 
Now he himself felt deeply at heart how painful it ia 
to await hoping a beloved one's return, and hour after 
hour passes away and no one comes. There, neverthe- 
less, came some one ; it waa the poacher, who looking 
cautiously around him, stepped forth from out a bush. 
Eberhard screamed out as if he were about to be 
murdered. The posicher, however, said : 

" Be quiet. I have brought thee something pretty. 
Thou wished for a squirrel ; this ia much, much prettier. 
Here is a young fox that I have fetched out of his hole 
for thee. Thou must, however, promise not to make 
any mention of what has passed between us." 

The poacher took a young fox out of a coarse 
clotb, tied a chain round his neck, fastened it to 
the dog-kennel, and vanished as quickly as he had 
come. 

At length the mother appeared ; she embraced her 
lost child, and with suppressed soba continually passed 
her hand over his countenance, in order to < 
herself that he was really still alive. 
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Eberhard made no mention of all that had occurred 
to him, and for this perfidy he must heavily atone. 

When the mother saw the fox, she would have 
unloosed the animal and have let him run into the 
wood ; but she was afraid to touch him, and thus the 
fox that Eberhard, according to his statement, had 
received from a man in the forest, remained. 

Now Eberhard enjoyed again peaceful days ; but he 
dared less and less to venture into the wood, although 
he was attracted thither by an irresistible charm. 

The remembrance of the fair, tranquil days of life 
occurs to us much more rarely, and when they are 
recalled to us, we are enabled to relate much less of 
them than of those which have passed more heavily 
away. 

And yet those days are most certainly the happiest. 
It is, however, the same with individuals as with 
nations, centuries and more sometimes seeming to 
endure no longer than a day. The history of nations 
relates scarcely more than the extraordinary events ; 
and thus likewise is it with Eberhard's youthful 
history. 

How delightful were the hours and days which he 
spent upon the hills behind the house in the cornfields ! 
How the corn waved continually to and fro like a 
stream ! A ryefield is indeed like a majestic wood of 
trees with powerful gigantic trunks. Thus at least 
thought the beetles, that roved about there, and halted 
in their rapid course to climb up the stalks. 
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As to what is called great or small, all, indeed, 
depends upon the manner in which it is viewed ; and 
if the whole universe be considered, our eaxth is only 
a. amall ball, and we men petty creatures that crawl 
aroimd upon its surface. 

Thus Eberbard now oft stood amongst the furrows, 
and pondered upon this little, great life, engaged in 
unutterable, unbounded thought ; Itiy upon the green 
sward, occupied in observing the tiny animals that were 
hastening along between the short blades of giaas ; or 
gazed upwards at the blue heavens, where stood the 
moon already visible at broad noonday, patiently wait- 
ing until the time should come when it might itself 
assert ita power, and be gazed upon from below. How 
nameless were the feelings which arose in Eberhard's 
bosom. He thought upon all, yet could not define his 
thoughts ; and when, as he stood up, how freely all his 
muscles contracted, how loudly he shouted or rejoiced 
in the enjoyment of inward calm. For there is some- 
thing mysteriously refreshing in reposing upon the 
earth, and profoundly significative is the legend of the 
ancient Greeks concerning the hero Antffius, who, raised 
up weak from the ground, became again invincible as 
soon as he retouched the earth. 

One day Eberhard lay between the furrows in the 
neighbouring wheatfield, and gazed with widely-opened 
eyes towards the heavens, dreaming ani listening to 
the noise of the quails, which, morning and evening, 
never cease their chucking, and only rest at noon. He 
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«tood up and felt as well and as light in mind, as if he 
bad just taken a bath in the refreshing waves, and he 
sai^ and hallooed out with all his might in the open 
air. Then he saw a pretty, bright-coloured redpole, 
which seemed as yet to be scarcely fledged, wing its 
way with short flights, and again alight ; he wished to 
catch it, and pursued it from bush to bush, but before 
he could reach it, the bird was again up and away ; yet 
he was not discouraged, and continued running after it, 
until it arrived at a tolerably deep ravine ; the bird 
flew across and sang from the opposite side one of its 
sweetest untaught songs. Eberhard stopped, for he 
rightly calculated, that before he could descend and 
gain the other side, the bird would have too long a 
start. Eberhard looked down before him at his feet, and 
laboriously endeavoured to raise up some little stones 
with his toes ; he laughed away to himself, opened 
and clenched his hand, for he thought : " How wonder- 
fully bird's feet are made ! the bird hops from branch 
to branch without missing a bough or making a false 
step, and never falls ; how rapidly it opens and shuts 
its claws, and what a correct eye it must have so readily 
to compute distance. Truly," he said almost aloud, 
turning his head, "birds have also much more con- 
venient necks than we, they can move them so easily, 
whilst we are forced to turn our whole bodies when we 
wish to look behind ua" Casting aside all like reflec- 
tions, he began singing as he proceeded onwards. 

However little we may be aflfected by being con- 
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ducted to a spot and apprised of the coming echo; tba-l 
effect 19 very different when the same thing uneic- 
pectedly occurs to us, as it uow happens to Eberhard, 
He is almost terrified aa he hears again his voice, long- 
toned and distinct from without the wood, but his 
terror turns to joy and he cries, " Hoay ! hoay 1 "... It 
re-echoes far away within the forest, and he cries out 
afrcah : as yet no bii-d can do that, make his voice 
ring throughout the wood — throughout the wood . . . 
resounded through the immense space. And he calls, 
Gottfried ! the name pealed forth and forth. And 
now he calla out his own name, Eberhard ! and it 
repeats Eberhard . . . The boy experienced a feeling 
of intense delight as he heard hie own name rever- 
berate high and low through the glades of the forest, 
and lie cried out joyfully iinew, " Now all the trees 
know me ; how I am called," — am called ... it 
replied. 

With an indescribable feeling of beatitude Eberhard 
played with the echo, that he had for the first time 
awakened. As yet, up to the present time, never had 
any human being before him taught the trees and 
mountains to speak. 

Eberhard endeavoured to awake the echo from 
another spot, but it did not sound so clearly and 
distinctly as from the former point, where he had at 
first found it without his wish or knowledge. He 
turned back and called out for the last time, Fare- 
well ! Farewell ... it answered, and he descended 
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towards his mother's house. His breast was full, for 
in solitary retirement he had heard Nature's voice, 
which answers us thousandfoldly reinforced, when we 
greet her in her favourite haunts. 

Were not those happy, joy-teeming days ? 

The penalty prepared by human sin, however, was 
already lurking in the background. 

One Saturday at noon, as Eberhard was in a village 
about an hour's walk distant, the cousin Gottfried 
passing by the hunting-house, stopped and conversed 
awhile with the ranger's widow, who was just hanging 
out the linen. She complained that since the fox was 
in the house she could no longer live in peace with her 
son ; but always trembled with fear when the boy 
played with the beast, and that, although to say the 
truth, it had hitherto remained tame, it might, not- 
withstanding, some time suddenly give way to its 
savage propensities; she therefore truly longed to be 
rid of the brute. 

" That you may easily be," said the cousin Gottfried, 
as going towards the dog-kennel, he unslung his rifle, 
let the fox loose, and shot him dead. Gottfried ridi- 
culed his own easy sport, skinned the beast according 
to the rules of art, and cast the flesh into the nearest 
pond to prevent the dog eating it. He then bargained 
for the skin and thrust it into his hunting-bag. 

*' But now I must make another bargain," he said. 
" I have no more shot with me, and I do not like to go 
thus unprovided into the forest; it were against my 

L 2 
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wont. I will leave my gun here and take your 
hunband's, in-doors yonder, with me ; there U still a 
charge in it" 

Gottfried did as he had said. 

At the same time as this was taking place at the 
hunting-house, the poacher was lying wait for Eberhard 
as he returned home from the village. He lay in a 
deep hole, formed by the digging out of the stump of a 
tree, and held the following soliloquy ; "So ! Eberhard 
is to become a schoolmaster. Then I may long await 
the bullet that is doomed to hit me ; and must I always 
thus wander about in fear aud anguish ? And perhaps 
even the murder is to hang over our family aud those 
yonder are to remain gniltleaa ! No, that shall never 
he. Of old, until the present time, it has always been 
piff-paff in our family, now it i.s the ranger's turn. He 
lias still left a charge behind him in the world. Shall 
I still rove about a long while when my death depends 
upon a gun-baiTel, that the deceased has charged ? 
No, and thrice no." 

Eberhard came along singing ; the poacher stepped 
before him and gave him a young blackbird. Eberhard 
took the bird in his hand and immediately let it go, 
and as he had let the bird escape, he gave no heed to 
the flattering words addressed to him by the poacher ; 
who now offered to teach him to shoot, so that he 
might surpass in dexterity all others of his age, far and 
near. But though Eberhard had a great desire to 
learn, he, notwithstanding, resisted the temptation. 
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'• Only bring me thy father s gun into the fallow 
ground, and thou shalt have what thou wilt/' earnestly 
entreated the inflexible man. Eberhard, however, ran 
away, and the poacher cried after him, " Shouldest thou 
change thy mind, there is yet time ; thou canst come 
to-morrow. I shall be there." 

"But I will not come," said Eberhaid to himself, 
and hastened homewards. As he no longer found the 
fox there, he stormed like a madm^, and beset his 
mother with questions and entreaties. His mother, 
however, did not reply, and forbade him to ask any 
more questions. On searching about, Eberhard found 
some freshly-covered traces of blood ; fury and wrath 
took possession of him, .and he inwardly resolved that 
he would have another fox. 
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On the following morning, whilst his mother was yet 
a«leep, he stole iftto her room ; hia hand trembled as he 
seized the fowling-piece, but suppreaaing hie emotion, 
he took it down. The dog leapt with joy as he saw his 
young master thus armed with the gun ; they both 
disappeared again simultaneously in the forest — hut 
now together. 

Everywhere a thick dew still lay, which as yet had 
neither bei/ri disturbed by the fwt of beast nor ab- 
sorbed by the sun's heat. Eberhard entered the young 
plantation, whose entwining branches placed them- 
selves, as it were, in the way to prevent him from going 
further ; but he still passed onwards. Then the sounds 
of distant song broke upon his ear ; he quickly hid the 
weapon ; he recognised Gottfried's voice, who was 
singing :— 

Awake, ye pretty little birds. 

Ye sweet nightingales Bu small, 

Atid with your emixithly jiolitb'il bills, 

Fmni ivory tum'd ; sin^ all. 

Piaise God, ye dear little prattlers. 

And slug but tu liim alotiu; 

Flutter joyfully your feathers, 

llctore Hia almigbty throue ; 
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And should you have no little song, 
So learn then but mine alone ; 
Praised be God, sing all night long, 
God of Sabaoth — the one. 

Eberhard stood with his hands clasped together, and 
prayed fervently : his pure soul returned to him ; and 
thus unseen he inwardly resolved to return home 
again^ and never more to venture upon a like secret 
crime. 

But his soul had not yet regained its former entire 
purity, else he had not feared to meet the good man 
and openly to acknowledge to him his fault ; instead of 
which he endeavoured to steal furtively away. And 
the fact that he was more in fear of man than of the 
all-ruling God caused him intense suffering. 

The dog barked as Gottfried approached. After the 
first expressions of surprise at now meeting Eberhard 
the third time in such a singular manner, he said : 

" Run not about thus alone at present in the wood; 
the Spanish Mick is again in the neighbourhood, and 
he cannot be trusted." 

" Who is, then, the Spanish Mick ? "* 

" Come along with me, and I will tell you about 
him ; — some time, indeed, thou must know all." 

Eberhard was afraid to quit the spot ; he feared that 
he would not find the gun in the place where he had 
concealed it. But he succeeded, without being ob- 
served, in plucking off a fir-twig, casting it upon the 
ground, and laying over it crosswise a little branch, 
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that he tad before torn off: lie knew the hunters' 
marks. 

They now walked along into the more time-honoured 
forest. Gottfried seated himaelf upon the stump uf a 
tree, Eberhard upon another near it, and the former 
narrated : — 

" The Spanish Mick, and his race, since times of yore, 
have been the enemies of your kind; for thy father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather, and even thy fore- 
fathers before them, nere always ranj^ers here ; and the 
Spanish Micks were ever poachers. It is not rightly 
known whence arose the fierce enmity between you — 
various causes have been assigned ; this by one, that 
by another. The most probable is that, as thou 
knowest, a war has always existed between ranger* and 
poachers. It is as if the untractable spirits of the 
game, for whose killing they strive, had instilled them- 
selves into them. Thy great-grandfather was shot 
dead by a Spanish Mick, and thy grandfather, in 
return, has stretched one of them lifeless upon the 
grass. The Spanish Micks, it is said, date their origin 
from a soldier, who, in ancient times, remained behind 
here from the Spanish army ; they are warm-blooded 
and hasty. Thy father, as sure as the sun shines, was 
hit by a bullet from a Spanish Mick ; who, having 
escaped from prison, now roves about here engaged in 
his former avocation. Thou knowest that the rigours 
of the law are seldom enforced against poachers, even 
in case of death. It is as if an old agreement were 
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extant between rangers and poachers; and were it 
otherwise, it would not be of much avail, as we have 
seen. The Spanish Mick, who is at present hiding 
himself somewhere in one of his fox-holes, and was 
imprisoned after thy father's death, has nevertheless 
freed himself by falsehood. Who knows what he 
intends? — ^no good, certainly. I have already again 
suffered from his tricks. My boy met him yesterday, 
in the dusk of the evening, in the forest ; and this very 
morning, I found glowing hot nails driven into my 
finest firs, so that they must perish. The Spanish 
Mick is aware that I love the pine-trees dearly, and 
has therefore spoiled them. One could shed tears of 
blood for rage and sorrow, when one thinks to what 
extent the maliciousness of men is carried, and that 
they rejoice in the destruction of one another's plea- 
sure." 

After a heavy sigh, Gottfried continued : — 
** Yes, I must not forget it, the dog there was acces- 
sory to thy father's death. Look how he whines ! He 
marks what I say. The rumour, how the aftair hap- 
pened, originated probably with the Spanish Mick 
himself, who reported it. He had brought up the dog, 
and then, through a dealer, caused him to be sold to 
thy father. When they met in the wood in deadly 
strife, the hound, no longer recognising which was his 
master, lept up high sometimes on one, sometimes on 
the other. Both called and whistled ; and, just as thy 
father was calling the dog angrily, the Spanish Mick's 
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bullet -wounded him in the boBom. Yes ! howl now, 
dog ; it occurred to thee aa to many a human dog, who 
having aold himself, kaowB no more to where he 
belongs. " Thus concluded cousin Gottfried, and 
rose. 

It seemed to Eberhard as if all his liinbB were para- 
lysed ; he could not raise himself, his eyes were 
suffused with hot, burning tears, and yet he could not 
weep ; he pressed his eyelids together, as were he forced 
to fall aaleep and therein find repose from the horrid 
crime of which he had ju.it heard. 

Gottfried held out his hand to bid him good-bye, and 
again admonished him of his speedy return. 

The hound had laid h'la head upon Eherhard's knee, 
but the latter pushed him away, and at length raising 
himself up, hastened into the new wood in order to 
fetch the gun, which he found from the mark that he 
had left; nevertheless, as he now looked at it, it 
appeared to him not to be the same. Had any one 
been there and exchanged it ! Whilst he was thus 
standing there absorbed in thought, the poacher came 
from out the thicket. 

" Ai't thou the Spanish Mick ? " cried Eberhard, 
raising the weapon, and putting his finger upon the 
trigger. 

" Yes," sounded the answer. 

" Did'st thou shoot my father dead ? " 

" Yea But hold, thou hast no powder in the pan. 
Give it me ; " he snatched the gun from Eberhard, 
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poured some powder from his flask into the pan, 
returned it to him levelled^ and said, placing himself 
before the muzzle, " So, now fire." 

Eberhard stood speechless and deadly pale. 

'* Thou art a fine fellow ! " said the poacher, taunting 
him. "Now thou shouldest fire, thou lookest like a 
drowned cat Fire ! pull the trigger ! " 

Eberhard recovered his speech, threw himself upon 
the ground, and declared that he would not fire, and 
had rather die himself. 

The poacher took up the gun and boy, held the 
latter's mouth, who attempted to scream, ran through 
the wood into the fallow ground, to a deep hollow with 
overhanging rocks ; there he laid the boy down, and 
said, — 

" Now scream if thou wilt ; no human soul will hear 
thee here. Here must thou shoot me dead. I might 
have confessed the murder to the court, but I will die 
by thy hand, here out of doors in the greenwood. The 
murder must revert to thy family; we will not withhold 
it. Piflf-paflf! on this and that side to the end of 
time." 

Placing Eberhard upon a high rock, he took his 
place upon another, and, handing him the pointed 
weapon, and exposing his hairy breast, he fixed the 
muzzle firmly upon it ; then he drew a dagger out of 
his pocket, and foaming at the mouth, cried out, 
hoarsely, — 

" Shoot, or thou ai-t dead ! Make short work of it," 
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Eberharcl's finger inTOluntarily touched the trigger, 
but the houiid sprang up towards him, ae if he would 
hinder him. 

" Art thou there again ? " said the Spanish Mick, 
gnashing his teeth, as, seizing the dog hy the nape 
of the neck, he thrust the dagger into hia throat, 
withdrew it, and hurling the beast on high, it fell 
down on the rocky ground, gasping in its death 
struggle. For the third time he poured some powder 
into the pan, replaced himself in his former position, 
with the bloody dagger, and commanded : " Be brief — 
({uick ! " 

Eberhard cried out aloud, — " I will neither die nor 
commit murder." _ 

" Shoot, or go to the " m 

Then a report was heard from above, the Spanish 
Mick staggered, and, in falling, cried out, " It is the 
death-ahot ! " 

He had i-ecognised Gottfried, who was standing 
above with the gun that he had borrowed from the 
ranger's widow ; he had speedily perceived what was 
passing here, and straightway put an end to the hellish 
torment. 

The smoke slowly dispersed itself along the damp 
rocks and trees, and the Spanish Mick expired in linger- 
ing convulsions. A quantity of newly made nails, that 
had fallen out of his pocket, lay scattered around him ; 
they were exactly like those found in the beauteous 
pine-trees. 
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With the Spanish Mick terminated the dreadful 
entail of murder. Would that he were also the last 
sacrifice by which human avarice and desire of revenge 
may desecrate the forest's sanctity. 
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VI. 



And Eberbard ? He was brought home in a swoon, 
and lay for weeks prostrated by fever, from which, 
liowever, he was at length restored to health. 

Wberi he had grown up, ha was admitted into a 
seminary for schoolmasters, His love for nature en- 
gendered in childhood, made him select its knowledge 
for his especial study; here also be learnt to understand 
much that was formerly incomprebenaible to him, and 
to correct many an error whioh he had before, without 
a guide and instruction, held for irrefutable truth. 

One thing, in his studies, struck Eberbard as very 
peculiar : he no longer recognised many birds fi-om his 
native place, although in the collections they were 
carefully stuffed and accurately described according to 
their internal structure and outward appearance in the 
books ; for one thing was wanting, which in birds ia 
nevertheless essential i their song. Eberbard endea- 
voured to supply the omis.sion by penning down birds' 
ijongs in letters and musical notes ; but he soon gave 
up his design. 

Indeed, everything cannot be transmitted to paper 
nor learnt from books, and even this has its advantage. 
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When Eberhard had finished his education, he joined 
a party who were going to Africa on a voyage of natural 
scientific discovery. Accustomed from his youth to 
self-reliance and irregular wanderings, he endured the 
hardships of this kind of life more easily than many 
others. He has already discovered several new species 
of birds and sent home many curiosities. 

Eberhard*s name is now mentioned with honour by 
many. Who knows if it afford him as much pleasure 
as the solitary echo when first it repeated his name in 
the forest ? 

As he is so far away he cannot, for awhile, prevent 
the history of his youth from being recounted. Perhaps 
he will himself some day inform us how time passes in 
Africa, and if there be such cruel poachers also there. 

Where the Spanish Mick fell the stone cross now 
stands, albeit half sunk down, and the wild roses bloom 
around the moss-covered stone. 




It was at the time of tlie war between the GuelpliB-l 
and Ghibellines, which ho long disturbed Upper Italy, 
that on a clear moonlight night two armed horsemen 
wound their way through the valley of the Adda, one 
of the nuraerouH small rivei-a which descend from the 
Alps, and after having watered the fine plains of Lom- 
bardy finally precipitate thftmselvea into the bed of the 
Po. Not far behind the horsemen, from a slight 
eminence, glimmered the white walls of a castle from 
out a dark giound formed of shrubs and stately forest 
trees, and towards this edifice one of the horsemen ever 
and anon turned his lingering gaze, as he hastened on- 
wards and withdrew himself farther and farther away 
from it " Now," murmurred be to himself, " now she 
extinguishes the taper, the brightness of the light dis- 
appears from her chamber, and now will she close her 
lovely eyes in sleep. Divine lolantha ! How beautiful 
indeed thou art, and how sweet is an hour spent in thy 
ai'ms ! even amidst fear and danger," — " Youngster," 
continued he, as he turned to his companion, " the 
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night is cool ; where were you whilst I tarried in the 
castle ? " 

" Stationary at the spot where you left me, my lord, 
and where you found me with the horses," replied the 
former, in a low, but deep voice. 

" Faithful Ezzelin ! and hast thou taken care that we 
find the escort, which may be needful to us at the 
appointed bridge ? " 

" Certainly, your excellency ; two hundred troopers 
await us at the bridge of Cassano." 

" Under whose command ? " 

" XJnder the command of Oberto Pelavicino." 

" And knows Oberto whom he will accompany ? " 

" He knows it ; not so, however, his followers ; never- 
theless, be unconcerned on that account ; they will not 
fight the less bravely in case of need." 

They rode on for awhile in silence, whilst the night 
wind played with the lappets of their cloaks and the 
feathers which adorned their helmets. Both the horse- 
men appeared to be young and of about the same age. 
" Ezzelin," began the elder afresh, " thou accompaniest 
thy lord and Emperor upon enterprises, as to-day, to 
which he is allured by the glowing flame of a surrep- 
titious love, whose power is greater than that of the 
mightiest upon earth — ^the power of love and beauty. 
Before thine eyes thou seest, amidst the din of arms 
and war, so many raise a throne to love ; thou seest a 
man, a knight and prince, even the first of western 
Christendom, visit a fair one clandestinely and thus set 

M 
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an example wbicli might sufiSce to kindle thy youthful 
heart with a like fire. Yet, in spite of thy youth, does 
it seem, on this point, always measured, cold, and tran- 
quil. How old art thou, Romano 1 " 

" My Emperor, I shall shortly have attained my 
twenty- first year." 

" Now, by the key of holy Peter, thon must indeed 
fall in love ; thou art just of the right age. What doet 
thou say to the handsome Julia of Este, in Modena, to 
the fair Veronese, Bianca Montechi, to Felicia TJrbino, 
Agnesa Capuletti, Mathilda Vergogna ! " 

"That they are all very handsome, my lord." 

"And not one has touched thy heart with her 
charms X " 

"Not one." 

"Then perhaps another, unknown to me ? Ezzelin, 
the time seems to me well fitted to converse upon such 
things ; it shortens the way ; and do we not hear 
enough of serious and melancholy subjects during the 
day ? The nights may well be dedicated to love and 
confidence. Thus answer me : who is the mistress of 
thy heart?" 

" Most gracious aire, I already hear the snorting of 
horses and the sound of hoofs in the distance. We 
shall soon be at the bridge. There the footpath leads 
into the defiles of Cassano and towards the boundary of 
the teiritory of MonfeiTat, whose master is a Guelph, 
as you know." 

" Yes ; he belongs to our enemies. But what hast 



I 
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thou to do with him ? Answer my question/* replied 
Frederick. 

" Commander, do you remember the monk who one 
day stayed in Brescia at your courtly residence, and 
who yesterday stole away out of the door just as we, 
favoured by the dim veil of evening, quitted the town? 
I wished to have him secured. You prevented me." 

" Why secure him, Ezzelin ? Were we to secure all 
the monks who beset us like spies we should have 
enough to do. This monk thus '* 

" He may have betrayed our ride, and laid an am- 
bush for us. Hear you not the troopers ? They 
approach us at full speed, yet I ordered them to await 
us at the bridge." 

" Ezzelin, they who are coming there are enemies, 
certainly not friends," said Frederick, whilst his right 
hand sought the handle of his sword. So it turned out. 
A strong body of cavalry in the half light of the moon's 
sickle and the declining day fell upon the lonely riders, 
and indeed with such surety of attack, as plainly 
showed that they had been on the watch expecting 
them, and knew what capture they were to make. 
With a wild shout troop upon troop rushed forward 
out of the side valleys and narrow passes, and, headed 
by their leaders, surrounded the prince and his knight. 
The spot where this took place, the Castle of Farantino, 
from which Frederick came, and the whole valley to 
the foot of the bridge of Cassano, was hostile ground, 
and subject to lords and towns affected to the Quelph 

M 2 
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cause. For this reason the young monarch, tnisting to 
fortune and love's star, had not wished the Ghibellino 
warriors to cross the bridge, that pressing forwards they 
should give a motive to their opponents for an unwel- 
come encounter, which might teiminate in strife and 
liloodshed. ■ 

Not such was Ezzelin's intention, which neyertheleeft ,1 
was obliged to yield to that of his superior lord and 
patron. Seveml times already had this nightly ride 
from Brescia to the castle of the fair lolantha of Brienne 
been MucceBBfully accomplished in this manner without 
attracting observation, until, alas ! ta-day Ezzelin's fears 
confirmed themseWes. From what could be discerned, 
the attacking party wore sashes of the Milanese and 
Moatferrat colours. As the bridge of Oassano was at 
least half a mile distant from the scene of action, it 
seemed impossible that any intelligence of the im- 
pending danger, or that any sign or call, could reach so 
far. Thus hardly pressed they saw no other means of 
escape from ignominious surrender and imprisonment 
than in reliance upon the strength of their own right 
arms. The Emperor and knight unsheathed their 
trusty swords ; before, however, they closed the beavers 
of their helmets, the latter raised a small silver bom to 
his mouth, that was suspended round his neck by a 
golden chain, and blew it. The sound rang sharply 
along the sides of the rocks, and, thrown back by them, 
repeated itself until it died away amidst the clashing 
of Bwords, the clattering of the armour of men and 
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horses, and in the war cry of the assailants. These 
latter by no means found so easy sport as they might 
probably have counted upon. Frederick and Ezzelin 
defended themselves desperately ; they had succeeded 
in taking up a position, which in some measure pro- 
tected their rear, and thus favoured it was that they 
defended life and liberty with such fortitude, courage, 
and efifect. The Emperor's arm was much feared in 
battle, but Ezzelin surpassed him in the use of the 
sword, and excelled him in a more sanguinary and 
brilliant valour. Once swung into flashing circles his 
sword raised around him heaps of dead and wounded. 
He was even now unapproachable, and fighting in front 
of his lord, formed a shield, which intercepted number- 
less strokes directed against the former* The combat 
continued in this manner a long time, blood flowed 
from many wounds, and even from beneath the brassets 
of Ezzelin. "Surrender," called out a voice to the 
latter, " surrender, Romano, thy resistance is in vain ; 
thou must succumb to superior forca" " We do not 
desire thy death,*' exclaimed another, " nor that of thy 
comrade ; but you must fall into our custody. Milan 
is waiting for its prisoners, and the imperial prison is 
already prepared." 

"So much for thy discourse, Montferrat, and so 
much for thine, Azzo of Este ! " replied Ezzelin, as he 
dealt two fearful strokes with his sword upon the 
helmets of the two leaders, who staggered under the 
force of the blows ; they were upon the point of 
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rushing upon him with redoubled vigour in order to > 
punish him, when the struggle unexpectedly took j 
another turn. The Guelpha saw themselves suddenly i 
attacked in the rear ; like thunder and lightning the m 
new comers poured down upon them, innumerable I 
Kwords glittered, whirlhats and burlbats clattered about * 
their helmets and headpieces, a furious and powerful 
enemy broke precipitately through their ranks. It wafl 
the cavalry from the bridge of Cassano. A favourable ( 
current of air had wafted to them the blast of Ezzelin's 
horn, although only in its last dying note ; but they , 
knew it well, and hastened to follow it. They arrived . 
at the decisive moment ; the aHsailants became tha 
assailed, who were obliged to desist from their desiredl I 
object and betake themselves hastily to their ow: 
defence: to the press and fighting upon an isolated 
point succeeded a general engagement, each one found 
bis opponent, the horses reared against one another, 
swords crossed, and the strokes of the battle-axes made 
the earth tremble. In the midst of this human con- 
flict, which soon declared itself in favour of the 
Ghibellines, a circumstance of a singular nature oc- 
curred. A passionate outcry of imniatured voices, like 
to those of girls or boys, all of a sudden, at first weak, 
then louder and shriller, arose above the noise of the 
combat. The combatants at first paid no attention to 
it ; nevertheless, they could not at length help re- 
marking how they foimd themselves encircled, far and 
near, by a gang of small figures, whose number and 
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nature the uncertain light of the crepuscule as well as 
the dust raised by the horses* hoofs prevented them 
from distinguishing. Soft and resistless they sank 
down beneath the tread of the horses or the cuts of 
the swords ; with the men and the wounded who fell 
fighting, tumbled a band of feeble creatures, whose 
presence and imbounded number were first perceived, 
when hundreds or thousands were already trodden 
under the horses' hoofs. Were they elves, gnomes, 
spirits of earth, or children born of men ? Their 
whimpering and cry announced the latter. They 
clung around the horses* feet and the legs of the 
knights, against whose spurs their youthful cheeks 
became torn and bloody ; their mass, which covered 
over the valley and its approaches, retarded the flight 
of the Guelphs, and was the cause that many of the 
latter were yet overtaken, and either struck down, or 
taken prisoners; a slaughter arose, the blood of the men, 
as well as that of the mysterious boys, reddened the 
soil and purled towards the stream, which, not far ofif, 
rolled its clear and silver Alpine waters. A long while 
Frederick's powerful voice in vain commanded them to 
withhold : the sword is more easily drawn than returned 
to its scabbard, after it has once drunk blood. After a 
long time when nowhere an enemy remained to be 
conquered, nowhere further resistance was offered, and 
only the cry of wailing children and the groans of the 
dying were to be heard, the heat of the combat abated, 
and the coming day cast its rays of light over the field 
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of battle, TKe OhibellineB were its masters ; Milan ] 
and Montferrat had retreated, leaving behind them i 
many dead, wounded, and prisoners, in the defiles of - 
the Adda mountains. Who, however, were the boy» 1 
(lor that there were Much beinga, was clearly shown hy i 
the breaking mom), the countless boys, of heterogeneous J 
look, witli fair countenances and light hair, who covered j 
the valley in dense crowds t They might have been I 
taken for beggars, for the clothing of the greater par* | 
hung in rags and tatters around their youthful forma, i 
but even these rags hy tlieir bright colours betrayed i 
traces of rich stiiffs of superior quality but lately faded, 
as also other striking marks, that such could not be. j 
With amazement the Ohibelline knights and their J 
illustrious chief remarked the sign of the crusaders, i 
the white or red cross, upon the chest of all the young 
strangers, whose dress was nevertheless not so much 
torn as not to be able to bear the holy emblem of truth 
attached to it. On many it could only be seen piece- 
meal ; on others, who lay on the ground, it vran bathed 
in their heart's blood, or covered over with theit 
crushed hands. And what excited still more their 
wonder, arms also showed themselves amongst the 
troop, here and there glittered a little steel helmet, 
a sword, a shield, the point of a lance — it seemed as if 
all had originally been armed ; of how little use the 
arms were to the boys in sought or accidental en- 
counter with men, their rueful condition at the present 
moment showed. " Who are you ? Whence come 
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you ? What is the object of your wandering?" These 
questions were thundered forth on all sides from the 
mouths of the helmeted knights as they leant down 
to the boys ; was it, however, that the latter, ignorant 
perhaps of the language in which they were addressed, 
did not understand them, or that they were overcome 
by the grief of their situation — nothing but a loud 
lament and the groans of pain from the bosoms of a 
himdred wounded was the answer which they gave. 
Palestine ! Palestine ! This sole word was heard from 
time to time from out a flood of shapeless sounds, and 
rose above them, like a cliff above the ocean's mirror. 
" Palestine ! " repeated with a louder voice a mounted 
knight, from whose shoulder hung a white cloak, and 
continued in German, not in the Lombard dialect — 
" what say you of Palestine, my boys ? — ^Answer me. 
Do you wish to go thither ? " 

"Yes! yes! yes!" screamed out a thousand youthful 
and feeble voices. " Yes, sir ; thither we wish to go. 
We are upon the crusade towards Jerusalem." 

"And whence come you ?" 

*' From beyond the ice mountains, sir ; from the 
(jerman empire. From Suabia," called out distinctly 
several, their voices already powerfully influenced by 
the sound of the patriotic name, — "from Saxony." 
Others, " from the Rhenish stream — from there, whence 
flows the Elb," — almost all the names of (lerman lands 
and districts were heard, and the pale-faced young 
wanderers, exhausted by exertion and want, thronged 
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confidently around the knight, who had accosted them 1 
in their mother tongue, which here waa no lon( 
harmony and understood. It was, although they did J 
not suspect it. the Emperor liimselE 

" I remember now," said Frederick, casting a c 
miserating glance towards the unfortunate troop, " I 1 
remember the incredible rumour which reached me in 1 
the depths of Apulia, that the lads in Germany were-] 
preparing a crusade to Jom§alem. Are yon those lads) J 
Answer thou me, whitehead" 

He pointed to a fine boy of about fourteen, who wore 
the cross still safe upon his chest, and who had just 
raised himself from the side of one of hia companions 
who had died in his armn, and whose bleached face and 
bleeding bead sank back upon the bedewed turf. " My 
brother Egbert!" sobbed the boy. "Alas' he has 
gone, and we shall all die miserably. Yes, noble sir, I 
will answer discreetly and conformably to the truth ; 
only demand, and give ua help, when it lies in your 
power. Oh, unhappy — <ih, lamented one ! " 

From the questions of Frederick and of several of the 
knights, who were conversant with the German lan- 
guage, and from the boys' answers, now resulted the 
affecting nanative. The news that Jerusalem, the 
Holy City, had again fallen into the hands of the 
Saracens, and that its king, dispossessed of territory 
and subjects, retained only the dubious claim — that of 
re-conquest, to the crown — that the intelligence of this 
disaster of the Chri-ttians in the Holy Land had not 
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only filled the minds of the aged with a painful desire 
for action, but had likewise possessed the tender hearts 
of still immature youth. A boy went first into Saxony 
from town to town, from castle to castle, from village to 
village, singing before every door, that Christ the Lord 
would tear away his holy cross from the great, and 
deliver it to them by the hands of children — that they 
were called upon to arm themselves in God's cause and 
to retake the Holy Kingdom, which had fallen into the 
power of the Saracens. And that all the boys who 
heard the singing of their roving contemporary, be- 
lieved his words, and leaving father and mother, teacher 
and master, house and home, rallied around him. 
Each attached a cross upon his chest, and with his yet 
weak and powerless hand seized upon a weapon. Thus 
they went forth through the kingdom, from one Ger- 
man boundary to another, and from every province 
thousands streamed towards their standard, leaving 
behind them thousands of weeping mothers. In vain 
they forbade the departure of the multitudes, in vain 
used every means to detain their departing sons ; to 
this end fathers vainly attempted sterner measures, no 
tears, no gentle caressing maternal arm, no father's 
blows nor bonds were any longer dreaded. like a 
stream the continually increasing mass rolled its count- 
less heads towards the south, intending in Italy to take 
ship from Genoa and Venice and to steer for Syria. 
It is not, however, easy to arrive in Italy, for the Alps 
are high and their precipices deep. Moreover, they 
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were exposed to cold and hunger in the ice mountaine,. 1 
and to the attacks of beasts of prey in the forests, the I 
Hvil-disposed amongst mankind, and contagious die^a 
orders ; to these were added the inexperience of thai 
childlike crusaders. Enough ; thousands disappear eel's 
and perished miserably in the passes of the Swiss I 
mountains. They tumbled into the clefts of the gla- J 
ciers or died by hosts on the road aides, their heads, j 
which many a loving mother would so willingly have, I 
imbedded on her soft bosom, reclining upon cold and- 1 
barren rocks. Thus their numbers diminished to less I 
than half ; they reached the Lombard plains and had | 
the misfortune to-day to pitch their camp in a valley f 
which was to be the theatre of one of the moat em^i 
bittered and sanguinary combats which at the present'! 
time so frequently rage in these parts* 

This was, in sumraaiy, the tenor of what the boy 
Archibald, infoi-med the knights. At this information, 
an expression of sadness and sorrow passed over 
Frederick's countenance, the youth Ezzelin, however, 
scowled upon them. " Fools," said he, " who have 
deserved your fate ; none of you will ever see 
Palestine ; you will all yet meet your death in 
Italy." 

" And, nevertheless," said Frederick, sighing "their 
enthusiasm for so high an aim should be honoured. 
They set before us an example of what we ought to do. 

■ This unfortunate boyiali enterpriae about the year 1220 ia 
historical. 
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Long since, already the Holy Father at Rome de- 
manded a second crusade. Alas 1 we had not time to 
think of it. Engaged in earthly, we have forgotten 
heavenly affairs. May God and the Blessed Virgin 
forgive us. But care for these heroic boys ; raise up 
the woimded upon litters and horses, and let them 
follow us to Brescia ; bury the dead ! " 

In the balcony of one of the most conspicuous houses, 
which surround the market-place of the town of 
Brescia, several days later, sat two young women, 
looking down upon the stir and bustle occasioned by 
the various groups collected in the square beneath. 
The bright rays of the afternoon sun fell upon the 
place, and brought out the illuminated objects with a 
sharp and well defined outline, strongly contrasting 
the marked effects of light and shade. " Indeed, most 
worthy Signora," said one of the ladies to the other, 
"you honour our town with your visit very oppor- 
tunely, for rarely does it offer so rich a picture of 
multilateral life as at the present time; indeed, such 
has never been the case, to the same degree, within 
my remembrance." 

" I believe it, good hostess," replied the other ; " and 
however large and beautiful your noble native town 
might appear to me at all times, the residence of the 
imperial court within its walls cannot but wonderfully 
enliven it. Since a fortnight, say you, the Emperor 
stays in the Castle of Brescia ? " 

*' Exactly. He comes hither from Apulia, in order 
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to cross the Alps into the Qcrman Empire, where }as •] 
prespnce in required, You know he is a widower, 

that his little infant son is in a town which is called 
Aix-la-Chapello. And that on his passage through the 
country he intends taking meaHuroa for the restoration ' 
of peace to the Lombards, so says tny father, and that I 
he will gain the iron crown which Milan still unlaw- 
fully withholds from him. What a man — oh, Bianca I ] 
Yet will I say nothing to hie praise. You will see him I 
to-day at the banquet." 

" Unlawfully withholds ! " remarked the viBitor, ] 
blandly smiliag, yet with a slight reproach in her J 
voica 

" Pardon me, Signora Vemetti," said the Bresciaa ; 
" a word perhaps too hastily uttered. Truly, I forgot | 
that your nolilct city was always inure affected to the 
Guelphs, than we and Milan. Yet what matter to us 
women the different views, feelings, and opinions of 
party! Let us, J beg, set aside and entirely foi^et 
them. You are my honoured gueet, and so that you, 
and your respected father, my father's old friend, are 
pleased with your stay at our house, I care for little 
else. Look there. Donna Bianca, at the knight who 
gallops past, followed by two squires." 

" A stately figure and glittering arms," said the 
visitor, whose pale and delicate beauty contrasted 
strongly with the lustre of youthful gaiety and the 
healthy bloom of her companion. 

" It is the Knight Oberto Pellavicino, a brave com- 
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mander of the Ghibelline troops, a valiant touraament 
hero, and an intrepid dancer, withal — always gallant 
in ladies' society." 

" That does him honour, Signorina Laura." 

" There by the well halts the Lord of Agnani ; he is 
marshal and commissary-general, and will probably 
wait for the King of Jerusalem and retinue in order to 
accompany them to the Imperial Palatinate. Do you 
see our fathers there, beneath the colonnade of the town 
hall ? With what importance mine struts to and fro, 
as he pours out drink to the crowd, imparts his orders 
to each, and commands and directs everywhere — as 
Podesta of the town. He is to oflFer an address to King 
John and his daughter on their arrival. The holy 
comers, doubtless, will not be very sorry that he 
successfully accomplish his task." 

"Tell me then, handsome Laura," said Bianca 
Vemetti, "whence comes now this king ? " 

"From Rome, dear, it is said. His holy kingdom 
has, as you are aware, refallen into the power of the 
infidels, and as yet has not been reconquered. But in 
Italy also John of Brienne has vast possessions, and he 
sues unceasingly the Holy Father to incite the Christian 
kings to a fresh crusade, by which he may regain his 
lost crown. In the neighbourhood also, only six hours' 
walk hence, the king owns a castle on the banks of the 
Adda, in which resides the most noble and handsome of 
his treasures, his only child, a most sweet and amiable 
young lady, as report says." 
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" The Lady lolautha ," intemipted her pala- 

faced guest. 

" Yea," continued the latter, drawing nearer, and in 
H more confidential tone; "and report whispers, that 
in addition to her beauty she posaesaes, in hor glowing 
IjOHom, a tender and feeling heart, which is not inac- 
cessible to the soft emotions of love. She favours, it is 
said, a knight attached to the Emperor's suite. Almost 
niglitly one or two Ghibelline cavaliers are aoen to 
gallop over the bridge of Cassono, and, after having 
passed the defiles of the valley of the Adda, disappear 
in the wood of Farentino ; and there, in cloisteral 
iaaltion and solitude, the fair lolantba is wont to 
wander. I have never seen her ; but we shall see her 
this evening at the banquet, and I cannot teQ you. 
Donna Bianca, how great is my desire to see the 
renowned beauty face to face." 

" And know you nought of the knight," demanded, 
with female curiosity, the visitor, " of the gallant 
hero, who, according to report, enjoys this beauty's 
favour 7" 

" I know him also," replied the latter, with an air of 
self-satisfaction ; " he is a Veronese, by name Romano, 
the younger of two brothers, of whom one fights in the 
Holy Land. He is noble, yet, it is said, of poor 
parentage, and indebted only, for what he at present 
possesses, to his good sword and the Emperor's favour, 
who is said to protect him." 

" Bomano 7 Ezzelin of Romano J " demanded the 
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visitor, with a faltering voice, whilst a slight blush 
passed over her fine, but sickly countenance. 

" Yes, that is his name ; yet, see how chance favours 
us — ^there he comes, on horseback, up the street, he 
with the purple scarf, upon the brown horse. How 
proudly waves the plume in his cap, how noble is his 
bearing, how manly, how easily he guides his horse, 
and how his golden spurs glitter ! Truly, Lady lolantha 
has not the worst of tastes. This paladin might cap- 
tivate even other eyes ; for my own part, I think him 
as handsome as Saint Lawrence, and if I can but 
approach him this evening, let the landless princess 
look to it." 

"Ezzelin of Romano!" repeated Bianca^ with ill- 
concealed and suppressed emotion, "Ezzelin of Romano, 
of Verona ; by my faith, however much his out- 
ward appearance may dazzle, his heart is by so much 
the blacker." 

" How say you, honoured guest ?" demanded with 
surprise the daughter of the town-chief of Brescia. 

''I say that it is lamentable that so base a soul 
should exist in a body which is certainlv by no means 
ignoble, as is the case with the Knight Ezzelin." 

"Dame Vemetti,*' exclaimed the former, clapping 
her hands, " I cannot trust my ears 1 What a frightful 
accusation do you pronounce ! The Knight Ezzelin, 
despite his youth, is universally honoured in this town. 
His frankness of mind " 

" Is treachery and falsehood " 

N 
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" His distill guiahed bravery " 

" In Padua ha is held a coward " 

" His temperance, his virtue " 

"Aak my father, my liusbaud ; inquire in Padnti^.l 
and see what answer you will get." 

"Holy Virgin!" exclaimed the beautiful blooming 
maid of Breacin., " I tremble at what you eay, Dame 
Vemetti. Yet let ub break oft' the conversation, I 
hear a bustle in the hall. See, the German boy, con- 
fided to our care, has raised himself up in his velvet 
chair. He opens liis blue eyes and puts back his 
golden curls from his bold forehead. Hail to the 
saints, Archibaldo ! Hast thou slept well ? " 

"Yes, as in heaven, lady," said the boy, in brokea^^J 
Italian. -^^1 

"Come, Archibaldo. gt-t up; w(.^ Si-rnora Bianca of 
Padua and I, the daughter of the Podesta of Brescia, 
will allow thee to kiss our hands," 

With bewitching, roguish looks, she reached out 
her beautiful white hand to him. The boy, pausing, 
coneid<red it awhile with doubting looks, then he 
sprung up, seized her hand in both his, and pressed it 
fervently to his blushing countenance. Upon a sign 
from Laura, he kissed also the hand reluctantly offerc-d 
to him by her guest. 

"Thou shouldest also kneel before us, boy," said 
Laura. " Are we not beautiful, Archibaldo ? Are we 
not? Speak," 

"Oh, beautiful, like to the angels." 
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"Thy gallantry is still a little childish, my good 
fellow ; yet it becomes thee well. Neither art thou 
ugly, Archibaldo, now, cleansed from the diiii of thy 
pilgrimage and nobly attired. Didst thou not say thy 
father was an imperial count ? " 

Archibald nodded. 

"Now, listen," continued Donna Laura; "this fine 
gentleman, who is now living upon our benevolence, is 
a count ! Poor boys ! More than a thousand lie sick 
or wounded in the cloisters of the town and environs, 
where they are taken care of until they again set forth 
upon their journey. Look not so roguishly at me, 
count's son. Thy light curly locks by no means please 
me. I love a fine dark black eye, impenetrable and 
as full of mystery and beautiful as the night. What 
art thou, and thy light-haired troop, in comparison* to 
the handsome knight, who so specially protected thee, 

in comparison to young . Yet, pardon ! ,'' 

she turned quickly, blushing, towards Bianca Vernetti, 
" almost had I injured our friendship and pronounced a 
name that, to my surprise, is not agreeable to you — to 
you alone, of many, signora," added she, somewhat 
coldly. 

Happily for all the increasing noise without broke 
off the conversation, or rather gave it another turn. 
The landless King of Jerusalem, Bouillon's unfortunate 
successor, John of Brienne, who nevertheless possessed 
wealth in his native land, France, and in Italy, with 
a considerable retinue of knights, horsemen, and horses, 

N 2 
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and his beautiful daugiiter, lolanilm, amidst the finj 
of bells, entered Brescia. The Podeafca made him 
aoiemn address ; Knight Oberto, Ezzolin, and others' 
accompanied tbc illuNtrious gueata to the imperial 
palatinate, and King John, with paternal pride, pre- 
sented his only daughter, the heiress to his regal 
title, to the wealthy landholder and niler, who now, 
for five-and-twenty years, since Otto the fourth, his 
predeceasor's death, was in undisputed posaeBsion of 
the imperial throne and bis hei'editary lands, which, 
with the exception of the States of the Church and a 
number of free towns in Lombardy, included the whole 
of Italy, together with Sicily and Sardinia. Frederick 
and lolantha stood blushing face to face ; Sire John,, 
however, did not by any means suspect that this was. 
their first meeting. The banquet took place with 
miitable Hpleiiiioiir, y(^t without being einbtllisbtid by 
the presence of Signora Vornetti of Padua, who was 
prevented attending by a slight attack of indisposition, 
and could not be prevailed upon by any of Laura's 
supplications to change her mind. At the termination 
of this solemn repast, the happy Frederick, in the 
presence of the most noble knights and princes, the 
high prelates and the delegates of the GhibelJine towns, 
acknowledged the beauteous lolantha as his future 
bride. This announcement astonished, and rejoiced 
at the same time, nobody more than Donna Laura ; 
for from that, and several other tokens, she perceived 
that slie must have been in error in supposing that 
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Ezzelin was in love with lolantha. How composed, 
how handsome appeared anew the former ! How noble 
and assured his manhood, agreeably softened by tender 
youth ! Laura could not regard him without an in- 
creased throbbing of the heart, and, almost in anger, 
she rejected the weighty accusations of her indisposed 
guest, whenever they were recalled to her by a glance 
at the knightly youtL In what could the brilliancy 
of this dark but splendid eye give evidence of a soul 
possessed of falsehood and treachery ? How could his 
tall and symmetrical figure be that of a coward's ? Was 
it possible that his heart could be so black whilst his 
outward appearance was so captivating ? No, rather 
than admit that which the Paduan had charged him 
with, was it not easier to suppose that she suflFered 
occasionally in mind as well as in body. After the 
banquet, at an advanced hour of the night, Frederick 
ordered Father Onofrio, a Veronese monk, to be sent 
for, who he was aware was attached to the suite of the 
Knight Ezzelin, and in the quality of his teacher, 
fatherly friend, and faithful companion in most of his 
expeditions, possessed his entire confidence. 

Father Onofrio was old, and Frederick addressed 
him with that kindness and aflfability which so well be- 
came him, and which to-day was especially heightened 
by the reverberation of happiness which glistened on 
his forehead. " Father,*' said he, " I demand of thee 
the truth. I have great designs in prospect for 
Ezzelin, in whom slumbers a great soul, but hidden by 
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a cloud, a veil which I endeavour in vain to dispel J 
or penetrate. Bravest araongat the brave, the acquire- 
ment of no dearly won prize gladdens his hearty 
animates his eye, or depicts joy upon his countenance f ] 
Btem, rigid towards himself, he seldom smiles, yet say 
what thou wilt, good man, to youth, to hie years apper- 
tain joy, smiles, and hive, Yes, love, father, love. I 
Full well I know that ascetica like thee reproach me 
with a heart too unguarded against this, the most 
powerful of the passions, and affirm that the world 
confirms your cenauri); but they who blame it know 
not love's sweet dominion. Now, fain would I learn 
why this man, to whom I am obliged a.s a prince and 
attached to aa a man by sentiments of affection and 
friendship, is so indiffei-ent t<j the darts of fascinating 
eyes that gknco amund him. and so litflc moved by the 
channs of prodigally and lavishly proffered love. And 
thou, his confidant, his tutor, who knowest him from 
infancy, shalt give me informstion thereon." 

" Most gracious Lord and Emperor," replied Father 
Onofrio, after some hesitation, "thus commanded by 
you, nought else is left me, poor instrument, than to 
obey. In nowise is the blood of my pupil Eiczelin of 
Romano colder than that of other youths of this 
country, nor is his heart less sensible to the impres- 
sions of that vaunted feeling which the world calls 
love. Indeed I might assert, from that violence of his 
nature which unfortunately exists, that all the affections 
of his contemporaries are more strongly developed in 
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him ; but covered over with a coating of ice like to the 
cooled superficies upon a stream of lava on the slopes 
of Vesuvius. And it is precisely love, his first love, 
which produced this surface." 

" How ?'* demanded the Emperor, interested. 

" Ezzelin,'* continued the former, " was scarcely 
seventeen years old when he served the margrave of 
Este in quality of esquire, and fell violently in love 
with a beauteous girl, the daughter of a respectable 
man in the town, in which the margrave at that 
period enjoyed the right of burghership. Permit me, 
mighty Emperor, to pass over in silence the name of 
the town in which so great a calamity befell my dear 
pupil." 

" For aught I care." 

" To continue : the young lady's father was apprised 
of the inclination of the portionless youth, and there- 
upon flew into a violent passion. He caused him — as 
Podesta he had the power — to be arrested, placed 
backwards upon an ass and led out ignominiously 
through the streets to the town gate. During this 
sorry ride, accompanied by scornful laughter and 
derision, and but seldom alleviated by an accent of 
compassion, the cheeks of my knightly pupil were as 
white as Carrara marble. That the margrave of Este 
did not protect him from this ill-usage, gave origin to 
the enmity that has since spi-ung up between them." 

" Very naturally," said the Emperor. 

"From this time forward," continued the monk, 
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"four years have now flown away, young Ezzelm 
became altered from what he had hitherto been. The 
serenity, the cheerfulness of his youth disappeared, 
toying and jcBting were over with him; renouncing a 
merry life of effeminacy and alothfulness, and distin- 
guiahing himself by deeds worthy of a man and 
warrior, he sought to efface the insult he had sufTered ' 
in Padua." 

"So Padua is the town, reserved man?" suid 
Frederick, ainiling. 

" I said so," replied Father Onoft-io, ahaehed. 

" It is like this proud and turbulent republic, whose 
taming haa cost so much blood. Thanks to God and 
our anna, we have at last succeeded. It is enough, 
monk, I thank thee. Go, betake thyself to rest." 

On the following morning the Emperor, who was 
never wearied, and well understood how to combine 
amusement with activity, pleasure with business, was 
occupied with his chancellors, the learned Thaddeus of 
Suessa and the politic Peter of Vineus, Matters of 
importance were discussed, decrees prepared, orders 
issued to the North and South, documents executed by 
the imperial signature. After many things had been 
arranged and settled in this manner, Frederick took up 
several parchments, and holding them in bis closed 
hand gave a sign to the chancellor, Thaddoua, with an 
air in which the decision of a fixed resolve was united 
with an expression almo.st of detiance. Soon after- 
wards several old and young men in long festive robes 
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of state, with uncovered heads and velvet caps in their 
hands, stepped over the threshold of the chamber. 
" The Podesta and the senators of Padua," said the 
Marshal Agnani, who conducted the new comers up to 
the imperial seat. 

" Your names ?" demanded, after a pause, the young 
monarch, during which he had observed them with 
scrutinising looks. 

Each gave his name, from the Podesta downwards 
to Signore Vemetti, who was the youngest of the 
delegates. 

"You are deputed by your town to us," continued 
Frederick, "and desire an audience. What is your 
business? Report duly on whose account you are 
here." 

" Gracious and mighty Prince and Emperor,'* began 
Signore di Montegalda, " the town and department of 
Padua depose at the foot of thy victorious throne three 
petitions, for the granting of which they confidently 
trust to your clemcDcy." 

''What are they?" 

" The first is, that thou wilt allow the town, in its 
internal constitution, to return to its former republican 
forms, and permit the consular government to be again 
inaugurated in its department." 

And the second ?" demanded Frederick, loweringly. 
The second petition of the senate is, that thou, 
oh Seignior, wilt abolish the high school lately founded 
within our walls after the model of the university esta- 
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blished at NeapoHs, and be good enough to remove it 
to Vincenza or Verona." 

Here Frederick flew into a passion, hia eyes flashed 
with anger; n ot with stand ing, he collected himself and 
demanded in a tolerably calm voice, — 

" Upon what grounds does thy town make these 
demands, Podesta ? la the high school, which I 
founded with so much love and imperial magnificence, 
unsuccessful ? Then ia it your fault. In Neapolis my 
aula flourishes like a fragrant rose impregnating the 
air with the perfume of the arts and aciences." 

" Imperial lord, thou ahouldeat consider that the 
circumstances of the two towns are different," replied 
the Lord of Montegalda. "Thy Apuliau capital, 
spacious, wide, open, and washed by the sea, offers 
ample room for recreation and a thousand outlets for 
the licentiousness of the students. Our town is, thou 
knowest it, oh Seignior, surrounded with high walls 
and of small extent. The aula, however, attracts hither 
youths from all the ends of the world, for tlie most part 
blessed with wealth, but addicted to dissolute manners, 
which, through the force of example, cannot fail to 
exert their baneful and corrupting influence upon our 
adolescents." 

"Calumny!" said the Emperor. "Padua contains 
within its walls space enough for the accoiiimodatioii 
of fifty thousand peaceful citizens ; but thy townsmen 
are turbulent, I know it, and possess the proofs. And 
there are not yet forty thousand of you. How can you 
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disdain an accession to your inhabitants of noble and 
for the most part wealthy youths? How can you 
assert that the presence of these young men, devoted 
to the study of the sciences, can endanger your morals ? 
It ill becomes you thus to speak. Shame on you, 
citizens of Padua ; I will hear nothing of this petition." 

The Podesta, becoming alternately red and white, 
persisted nevertheless in proceeding with his remon- 
strance ; a movement of the hand, however, from the 
chancellor Thaddeus, who knew his lord, gave him to 
understand that he had better hold his tongue. 
Frederick raised himself from his seat, and after a 
pause redemanded in a softened accent and with a 
benevolent expression of countenance, — 

" And your third petition. Sir Podesta ?'* 

" This, illustrious sire, had already been settled by 
the granting of the first." 

"Are you mad?" stormed forth Frederick; "and 
has the senate of Padua no recollection of the most 
recent events? Does not its memory recall the last 
few years ? Restore the republic to you, the greatest 
agitators in Italy ? Would you have me return the 
firebrand to the child's hand with which he set fire to 
his and others' houses ? For who is the cause of these 
eternal wars which raged and still rage here ? Who 
was, if not the head, at least the claws of this never- 
sleeping hydra? Has not blood flown in a hundred 

feuds, Paduan, before you were tamed and , yet 

without bringing you to your senses, as I see. Your 
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first, as your second request, is alike refused : now the 
third." 

"It is reporteil," resumed the Podeata, although 
with timidity — " it is reported in Padua, oh sire, that 
which fills the senate with anxious solicitude, thou 
intendest, so says the report, to reduce our town and 
department to an imperial fief, and to invest some 
prince or noble therewith." 

" Indeed this report says truly," replied promptly 
the Emperor. " Yes, Paduaii, I wish you every happi- 
ness, and I will teach you to appreciate the boon of 
peace under the protection of a master and stringent 
laws. This is indeed no raali determination, but a 
calmly deliberated and well-advised imperial act. 
BeholJ these sealed and signed deeds. When I 
granted you audience, these writings lay already pre- 
pared, and my feoffee of Padua, your new master, 
awaits in the next chamber, in order that I may 
present him to you." 

Frederick was about to lay hold of a hell ; the 
terrified Podesta and senators observed it, trembling. 

" Yet, no," continued the Emperor ; " before you 
behold his countenance it is right that you should he 
acquainted with his name, in order that I may hear if 
you be satisfied with my choice, or have any well- 
founded objections to adduce against it. Well-founded, 
say I, maik it well ; for to unfounded ones, as they, 
from what has transpired, I must almost fear will he, 
will my imperial ear he closed The Lord of Romano, 
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from the margraviate of Verona, Ezzelin, is elected as 
our vassal and your feudal lord/' 

" Ezzelin ! " vehemently exclaimed the Podesta, 
starting back, whilst the assembled senatora grew pale, 
and Vemetti hid his face in his cloak. All remained 
silent. 

"Now," demanded the monarch, after a pause of 
gloomy suspense, " what portend these movements, 
men V 

" Ezzelin," here Vemetti suddenly raised his voice, 
" Ezzelin of Romano is a seducer of innocence, a mur- 
derer and cowardly fugitive." Then, however, he 
suddenly became silent, as if he Were himself startled 
at so monstrous an accusation. Frederick's face be- 
came suffused with scarlet, even unto his forehead, but 
whether from surprise or anger it were difficult to say, 
for precisely in such moments of personal emotion he 
showed in the highest degree that self-command so 
necessary to a prince. He remained unmoved, saying 
only, as he turned towards Lord di Montegalda, 
" Podesta, didst thou accurately hear what said thy 
son-in-law?" 
" I heard it." 

"And upon what foundest thou thy accusation, 
Vemetti ? " 

" High and mighty sire, the Podesta knows that the 
best, whose daughter the esquire Ezzelin dared to 
approach with professions of love. Ignominiously ex- 
pelled the town, he murdered my cousin Antonio before 
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the Brenta gate and escaped prosecution and impri- 
Bonment by flight. Speak I not truly, father-in- 
law ?" 

The Fodeata and the eenatora nodded a-ssent. ] 

" That is truly a weighty impeachment," said 
Frederick, with the calm eai-nestnesa of a judge ; " but 
individual assertion is no confirmation, says a German 
proverb, and ' audiatur et altem pars ' obtained even 
with the heatbena. This altera pars ia close at hand. 
Let the accused and his tutor and confessor. Father 
Onofrio, be called." 

A solemn silence reigned until the return of the 
marsh al, followed immediately by the summoned 
parties. At the side of the monk, with Lis venerable 
white head, walked he of whom so much evil was said, 
and who appeared to he the object of so much bitter- 
ness of feeling. Ezzelin glanced gloomily and mourn- 
fully around ; hia self-possession and ctimposure had 
already been disturbed on the preceding evening, when 
at the banquet he encountered the men who were 
so inimically disposed towards him, and whose sight, 
when he beard who was in the escort of the Podeata, 
and that one and the same wall encircled Bianca and 
him, tore open afresh in his heart its yet scarcely 
cicatrised wounds. He could not, therefore, suppress 
a sigh, yea, a alight cry of horror even stole from his 
bosom, as he saw himself suddenly confronted in the 
judgment and audience-chamber 'of his imperial master, 
whose intentions towards him were as yet unknown to 
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him, with the terrible men who yesterday had pierced 
him through with their menacing looks of persecution 
and hate. Frederick remarked his emotion, which 
increased with each arterial throb, so that he was 
obliged to support himself against the monk's shoulder, 
and was, in fact, very near falling. 

" Compose yourself, valiant Romano,'' said he, " and 
here give an account of yourself. You men of Padua, 
recognise you in him the former esquire of the mar- 
grave of Este, the young Ezzelin of Romano ? " 

" Yes." 

" Know you also this monk ? " 

" It is Father Onofrio of the order of the Cisterciaus." 

" Now repeat your accusation, and be sure that the 
words be the same as you before made use of." 

"He persecuted," continued after some delay the 
Podesta, " my daughter, my only child, with overtures 
of love, he, the beardless youth without rank. With 
disgrace expelled the town, he cruelly killed the citizen, 
Antonio Vemetti, before the Brenta gate, and cowardly 
saved himself by flight, as his cries attracted other 
citizens who would have seized upon the murderer." 

" Stop ! " shrieked a voice, like to that of a wounded 
lion. Ezzelin turned pale, covered his face with both 
his hands, and letting it drop upon the monk's shoulder, 
which became watered by scalding tears, his voice was 
lost in weeping. During several moments a mournful 
and painful silence succeeded ; at length the Emperor 
turned his calm and large eye upon his accused friend. 
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" High potent sire," began in his stead Fathen" 
Onofrio, " expect not from him either contradiction or 
juBtificatioQ against ho serious and odioua an accusation. 
Let it rather devolve upon me, who am alike acquainted 
with the most secret thoughts of his heart, and all the 
actions of his life. Far bo it from mo to affirm that 
you worthy men are guilty of falsehood ; their accusa- 
tion, however, has distorted the truth. Behold this 
noble and handsome youth ; see how he now stands 
before you weighed down with grief, and say whether 
it were a crime should he regard a noble maiden, alike 
handsome as himself, with looks of love. You com- 
plain, Signore di Montegalda, that he loved your 
daughter, — what crime lay in such a love 7 Dis- 
honoured he your child, seduced by flattering words? 
No, you surprised him one night, beneath the balcony 
of your house, singing a love-song, with mandohn in 
hand — that was his entire crime — which you, as all 
Padua knows, upon the suggestion of Signore Vemetti, 
your beauteous daughter's declared suitor, so harshly, 
nay, so inhumanly resented." 

" Is such the caae ? " demanded the Emperor. 

"I will not gainsay it," replied Vemetti. "To the 
impudent esquire wished I eveiy disgrace." 

" Upon an ass." proceeded the monk, " was the inno- 
cent youth seated backwards, and conducted like a 
culprit, amidst scorn and ignominy, without the town. 
And this was done by oixJer of the Podesta." 

" Admit you that ? " demanded the Emperor. 
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" Dealt you thus with him, as haughty Milan treated 
once my antecessor's consort in the kingdom, the 
Empress Appolonia ? It cost Milan dear." 

The Podesta made a sign of assent. 

"After this/' resumed the monk, "the remaining 
accusations amount to nought. Arrived at the Brenta 
gate, the unfortunate rider, thrust out and abandoned, 
threw himself down upon the ground, and bathed the 
earth with impotent tears of rage. At this moment 
a scornful laugh broke afresh upon his ear; sud- 
denly looking up he beheld, on the opposite side 
of the hedge, a man coolly leaning over, jeering 
and laughing at him. Then Ezzelin manned him- 
self, his tears immediately stopped, he thrust his 
hand into his bosom and grasped the handle of a 
dagger concealed therein, which he had resolved to 
plunge into his own heart. He vaulted over the 
hedge, the poniard, wielded with almost miraculous 
dexterity, glimmered for a moment, in the next 
moment Antonio Vemetti, learned and celebrated 
physician, had received into his body the glittering 
steel. Thrice Ezzelin pierced him through and through, 
and as the scoflfer's blood streamed over his hands, he 
felt as if lightened of a load of stone. The sbirri 
hastened to the spot, then the poor esquire fled, in 
order not to die upon the scaflfold, whither, without 
doubt, you would have sent him, Podesta. Speak, tell 
I not the truth ? Is the fact such as I relate it? And, 
finally, was Antonio Vernetti a man whose loss was 
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miicli lamented by the citizens of Ptwliia t The con- 
trary I believe to be allowed." 

A deep silence followed the monk's harangue, which 
was at length broken by one of the Pwluaus, who said. 
" Herein, Father, must I, as all my colleagues, agree 
with you. The murdered Antonio Vernetti inherited 
none of the virtuen by which his relation here present 
IB dietiaguished ; he was a mean flatterer and a glutton, 
and no one in the town deplored his fate." 

" And had he been the moBt worthy," said Frederick, 
"you, Podesta of Padun, and your senate, not Gzzelin 
of Romano, bear the guilt of his death. Your vile and 
cruel proceeding towai'ds this unhappy youth gave HBe 
to it, and thus is my impiirial verdict in this matter : 
you, not he, are guilty. It would be the just rewitrd 
of your inrtolcnt criiin:, wore he to punish yon for it 
according to your deserts. Your graciouK, feudal lord, 
however, desires it not. Truly knows he that revenge 
is sweet, but he knows also that to forgive is still 
sweeter, and that forgiveness of trespasses is of godly 
origin. Approach, Paduans, kneel down here," con- 
tinued he, as, turning to Ezzelin, he took hold of his 
resistless right hand, "here supplicate for pardon, kiss 
in humiUty this hand ; it is the hand of your present 
master. Chancellor, execute the enfeoffment, to which 
all the parties concerned are here present." 

The Podesta and his co m pan ion.s were forced to obey; 
no further gainsaying was permitteil. Tliey received, 
together with the new i)rince and feudal lord, th(? 
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executed deed of investiture, and took the oath of 

allegiance in due form. As they knelt before the 

formerly much injured esquire, and kissed his hand, his 

dark, full eye glowed with a fire that almost terrified 

Father Onofrio. Well knew he its expression in the 

smiling moments of happiness, when excited by anger, 

or influenced by pain; but thus had he never seen it; 

this fire, flashing, as it were, from the innermost 

recesses of the soul, was strange to him. The news 

of the act, thus solemnly ratified, ran forthwith through 

the town, and quickly spread in all directions, awaking 

here joy and delight, there fear and anxious misgiving. 

In the house of the Brescian Podesta, it produced a 

wonderful impression. The men, whether pleased or 

disaffected, respected the imperial decree. Signorina 

Laura clapped her little hands together as if in 

triumph, her transports knew no bounds, as were she 

herself raised to the dignity of princess and feudal 

lady over Padua. "Fortunate one! '* she exclaimed, 

resigning herself to the full force of her feelings, and 

forgetting, although in Bianca Vemetti's chamber, the 

unfavourable impression of her guest towards the 

preferred knight, "fortunate are ye who will have to 

obey him, ye to whom his beautiful mouth will impart 

its orders ! Oh 1 that he had become also lord of 

Brescia! Laura would have been his most faithful 

citizen.'* Less joyful were Bianca's feelings at the no 

longer doubtful news. A flood of tears at first relieved 

her oppressed bosom. Then followed a narration of 

2 
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earlier events, in wliich Ezzeliu'a name wm often heard/ 
and by which she sought to jnstily her sorrow, her 
anguish, and the opinion she had hut yesterday pro- 
nounced upon him. Father Onofrio's explanation, 
however, of his pupil's actions, and their defence in the 
Emperor's presence, had likewise by no means remained 
a secret, and had gone from mouth to mouth. Laura 
now repeated the news to Bianca, which served but to 
cause her teai-s to flow more abundantly. " Yes," cried 
slie at length, " he loved me, I know that he loved 
me ; alas ! I presaged it even then I Purely and fault- 
lessly he loved me, and hia morals until then were 
without spot. But I was destined for another ; and 
was I not compelled toljclieve what my father, brothers, 
what Vemetti told me of the presuming and dishonour- 
able stningori Soirictimew, indeed, a voice whispered 
into my heart his excuses, but this, which durst 
not become loud, aa soon as I was Vernetti's wife 
became a ciime. I shunned Ezzelin's remembrance, 
and to my joy it gradiially effaced itself. Why must 
his image rise up again in all the freshness of the 
present. Oh, why, Laura ? Why must this dangerous 
man enter anew tlie sphere of my peaceful existence ? 
He will come to Padua as lord and commander, and 
I .ihall l>e unhappy ! Unhappy should he notice me, 
and miserable if he have forgotten me." 

" And have you hitherto been happy ? " asked Laura, 
stooping down towards her ear ; " is not your marriage 
a happy one I " 
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'* It is/' replied Bianca, after some delileration ; " I 
must esteem, honour and obey him. Yet silence, now, 
my friend, I hear men's steps.'* She heard aright: 
their fathers, accompanied by Vemetti, entered, bearing 
the same serious looks and long faces that they had 
already worn the entire day. Lord di Montegalda 
announced to his daughter their intention to leave 
Brescia on the moiTow at daybreak and to return to 
Padua, in order to carry thither oflScially the important 
news of the day's events, and to make preparations for 
the reception of the new lord, who, as they were in- 
formed, intended in a few days to enfeoff himself in 
Padua, and to celebrate his entrance into the city. 
Bianca received this news with the calm submission 
which had now become habitual to her, and made 
arrangements for quitting her friend, and their imme- 
diate departure. 

On the evening of this day, had he, for whom it was 
so glorious and important, around whose head the im- 
perial favour so brilliantly beamed, and towards whom 
now the looks of so many were directed with joy and 
envy, fear and hope, in the privacy of his chamber, a con- 
fidential conversation with his instructor and confessor. 
" My son," said Father Onofrio, pressing the hand which 
had to-day received the reluctant tribute of homage 
from Padua's elders, and then stroking back the dark 
hair from Ezzelin's forehead, " my dear and beloved 
son, still see I not the ray of happiness which should 
radiate from this forehead. What clouds it still, and 
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who amongst all Italy's sons is more fortunate than 
thou ? See ■ thy beard is yet a novice upon thy lip, 
and the roses still hloom upon thy youthful cheeks, and 
already hast thou, through thine arme prowcas in the 
Emperor's feuds, and by thine own merit, become a 
mightier lord than was tliy father, or indeed any one of 
thy ancestors. Truly thon shouldest not chide thy 
fortime's star. Yet saw I, this morning, for the first 
time since I have known thee, Ezzeiin, — and that is 
from thy birth upwards, — an espreswion in thine eye, 
liefore which my heart quailed, A smothered, an un- 
easy fire was it ; ah ! and yet still — and but. now it 
rekindles itself in the hidden depths of thy inmost 
I being — in thy very soul ! " 

" Indeed ! " smiled Ezzeiin, moiimfnlly ; " only see 
now, my father, how keen is your regard. Yes," he 
then continued, more animatedly, "you read in my 
soul as in an open choral-book, and no inward emo- 
tion can I conceal from you. Yes, Father Onofrio, 
my blood ferments wildly in my veins, and all the 
serpents of revenge shake their angry head.s in my 
heaving breast. Hell awakes — I feel it. Woe to 
me and Padua! woe. Father Onofrio, — I cannot for- 
get ! " 

" My son, my beloved son," exhorted him the 
affrighted father, as, seizing him in his arms, he presiscd 
him to his bo.som, "compose thyself, collect thyself,—- 
what profane wonis thou utterest! Call to mind the 
precepts of love, of reconciliation, and of pardon, that 1 
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have instilled into thee, and thrust back these hellish 
thoughts from out thine heart ! " 

But it was as if Ezzelin had not heard this gentle 
and reproving exhortation. 

* "Woe!" he exclaimed again; **what has Fi-ederick 
done? He lays the fettered victim at my feet and 
thrusts the knife into my hand. He fears not ... for 
what knows his exalted godly mind of these flames 
which rage within me, and which can be assuaged by 
blood alone! Padua must die 1 '' 

" My son ! . . my son ! . .** stammered out the father, 
trembling and shrinking back with horror. 

" What said I ? " continued Ezzelin, as again starting 
up, he quickly passed his burning hand over his face, 
— " heed it not, for I am consumed with fever. What 
said I ? Father, my blood boils, procure me a cooling 
draught and suffer me to go to rest. To-morrow I 
shall be more rational." 

" And calmer, my dear son." 

" I trust so, by the help of God and his holy saints. 
But yet a word, Father, but only one word ; say, is it 
possible to endure with patience a disdained, betrayed, 
and ill-requited love ? " 

"Even this may be borne, my son, with God's aid 
and manly resolution," 

" Oh, Bianca ! oh, Bianca I " With this name upon 
his lips, which he uttered weeping, the young knight 
sank down upon his coucL 

The delightful town of Brescia was again free from 
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the bustle of visitoi's, knights, and horses ; the differenC 1 
members of the several processicma had separated and I 
had likewise left the city by diverae roads. Frederick I 
betook himst'lf to the Alps and the distant countries J 
awayed by his sceptre, beyond the ice -mountains. lo- 1 
laiitha, the beauteous destined imperial bride, followed I 
the opposite route towards Rome, where the celebration I 
of the nuptials was to be solemnised, in order there to 
await the return of tlie august bridegroom from the I 
North ; the boyish crusaders from the German Empii'e, j 
or rather the wretched remnant of their army, after 
having been ied and taken care of in Brescia's cloisters 
and hospit-able houses, reassembled under their stand- 
ards, and led by the fair-complexioned Ai'cbibald, who 
could not refrain from shedding tears on taking leave 
of the handsome Laura, again set forward upon tlieir 
holy wandering journey. The latest intelligence re- 
ceived of them was from the Apennines, in whowe 
ravines and defiles their traces were lost : Ezzelin, not- 
withstanding, made his entry into Padua. Although 
received into the great and proud marble city witli 
feelings of repugnance and misgiving, in obe<lienco to 
the supreme will and to the existing circumstancen 
which pi-oclairaed him its lord and governor, complete 
submission wa** nevertheless shown to him. Houses 
and balconies were decorated, the mon went out to 
meet him, and maidens strewed his path with flowers. 
Fear and trembling had taken possus.sion of every 
heart, but the sight of the handsome young lord 
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mounted upon a fiery steed, and accompanied by the 
venerable old Father, riding upon an ass, by his side, the 
picture of humility, at once appeased and gained the 
multitude ; the streets which were at first empty now 
became thronged, the crowd streaming hither from all 
sides, as the people were more and more convinced, 
that he, who came, resembled but very little the 
frightful image which had so incomprehensibly been 
formed of him, and of the origin of which, it might 
be, that Vernetti or the Podesta were not altogether 
blameless. Ezzelin was clad in a superb suit of armour, 
resplendent with jewels and gold, surmounted by a 
plume of white feathers, which fluttered in the breeze, 
and his dark eye sparkled with emotions of conscious 
but harmless pride. But upon arriving at the great 
square of the city, where arose the but-lately-finished 
huge and magnificent town-hall, his eye grew dark, as 
he looked upwards, almost bashfully, towards a neigh- 
bouring balcony, which stretched out its marble pillars 
from an adjacent palace. A passing glance only was 
intended for this house, but involuntarily his gaze 
became fixed upon it. Two ladies were in the balcony, 
the one veiled, the other covered with roses and dia- 
monds, radiant and smiling, like life, love, and happi- 
ness. 

" My son," entreated Father Onofrio, who observed 

Ezzelin's change of colour and the darkening expression 

of his eye, " look yonder, my dear son, where the 

. senators are awaiting thee beneath the arched portico 
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of that magnificent building. See, how splendidly it ' 
has been finished ; it was still building, thou rei 
bereat — foux years ago, when we ... " His voioel 
faltered . , . 

" When we," continued Ezzelin, intemiptiug him, 1 
with a painful smile, " when we were yet here. Ohrl 
my Father, my memory is very good. Look, that is the i 
Podosta's house, and the ladios in the balcony 

As they rode along immediately in front of it, tha j 
stately form of Laura was seen to lean forwards over ' 
the parapet, as she let fall a garland to Ezzetin ; 
recognised her, whom he had often seen at banquets in 
her native town, and bowed thankfully. Suddenly he 
reined up his horse, so that the whole proceaaion was 
obliged to halt, and, his countenance directed upwards, 
he siiid, colouring deeply, "Laura Barbarica ! fair 
Brescian ! I thank you. But still more should I be 
beholden to you, if you could prevail upon the lady 
beliind you to i-aise her veil and show me her lovely 
features. — Donna Bianca," said he, raising his voice, 
" how were it possible not to recognise the lines of 
your divine form under any drapery 'i Oh ! be, as you 
were always, gentle and gracious, like to the angels. 
Show me your countenance ! Let it be the foretokening 
symbol of the happiness which awaits me in taking 
possession of your town. Extend to me your hand, 
Bianca, eternally beloved one ! that I may kiss it." 

Whilst Ezzelin thus spoke, his cheeks became suf- 
fused with purple, and his eyes flamed with adoration 
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and love. " Forwards 1 my son/* said the Father, sorely 
perplexed; for thousands and thousands of eyes were 
turned towards his pupil and the low balcony, under- 
neath which he stopped ; a profound silence, in which 
every breath could be heard, had seized upon the 
a-ssembled crowd. The lapse of a few anxious minutes 
followed ; then the veiled one advanced to the front of 
the parapet, her veil fell, and a dazzling white but 
trembling hand was stretched out towards the knight. 
Ezzelin let fall the purple bridle of his horse, raised 
himself in his stirrups, and, reaching upwards with both 
hands, he suddenly grasped it and pressed it to his 
impassioned lips. He imprinted upon it a burning 
kiss, then he let it go, took hold again of the bridle, 
and galloped forward towards the town-hall, where the 
Podesta and senators were awaiting him, and whence 
they had been witnesses of this short, but significant 
scene. Vemetti, as he, together with the others 
assembled, beheld him, grasped his sword in ungovern- 
able agitation; nevertheless, he recomposed himself 
suflBciently as to be enabled to assist at the subse- 
quent act of formality, without betraying any further 
tokens of hate than such as were manifested by his 
dissatisfied air. 

It was on the evening of the banquet, held in the 
town-hall, in whose spacious saloon, — the largest which 
up to that period had been built in Europe, or, indeed, in 
the entire world, — ^that Ezzelin, the expression of whose 
eyes became every moment more and more restless, 
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reviewed the assembled circle of ladies, who, covered 
with jewels and flowers, moved to and fro in the glitter 

of a thousand wax-lights. It wa^ time for the dance to 
begin ; but the assembled guests, ami many amongst 
tliem, at the sight of tlie handsome and youthful Lord 
of Padua, with throbbing hearts and violently agitttted 
bosoms, awaited in vain the signal to commence, which 
should be given by him. Tht> daughter of the Podesta 
of Brescia, in all the lustre of her budding charms, waa 
amongst the maidens present, and, in secret, longed not 
a little for the honour aud the happiness of a dance 
with Ezzeliii. Tlie latter, now that the opening of the- 
ball could not longer be delayed, turned liimaelf toward*: 
the Lord of Montegatda, and asked him, anxiously, 
where his daughter was. On the part of the PodestA 
he received an evasive answer: Siguora Vemetti's 
health, he said, was delicate, and therefore she wa^^ 
little disposed toassist at fetes or exhilarating pleafures; 
the Piince might, nevertheless, be assured that her 
sympathy in the signification of this day's rejoicings 
■was not the less lively ; that Bianca shared all the 
feelings of a good citizen, although in loneliness. 
" Surely not," here interposed Vernetti, stepping towards 
them, and his features distorted with suppressed rage, 
" surely not, Podesta ; your office demands of you the 
tiutb, aud that more especially towards the Knight 
Ezzelin, who seems to have retained all the unmannered 
tricks of the esquire of that name, as a glance towards 
the balcony of my dwelling-house has apprised me, and 
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his asking after my wife confirms me afresh. No 
subterfuge, then, no lying ! Consider your rank, your 
Highness!" (he said this in a sneering tone); ^'that 
Bianea Montegalda is now Bianca Vemetti, my wife ; 
and that it is I alone who have to decide, whether she 
grace or not, with her presence, f&tes like this. She is 
not ill, but, on the contrary, the saints be thanked, 
in excellent health. That she, nevertheless, appears not 
here, is her and my wish. Her presence shall not again 
be the innocent cause of guilty scenes; never again 
shall she give her hand, which belongs to me, to another 
for a polluting kiss, even were that other the Lord of 
Padua ! '* 

The physician Vemetti spoke these words, each of 
which was a thunderbolt, with firmness and emphasis ; 
whilst at the same time, notwithstanding the endeavours 
of his father-in-law to prevent him, he laid his hand 
upon the hilt of his sword, and, whilst speaking, struck 
its scabbard several times forcibly against the marble 
flooring. Ezzelin reddened and turned pale in quick 
succession at hearing such uncourteous language. He 
also made a movement with his hand, as he sought 
his sword-hilt ; nevertheless, he let it fall down again, 
and said only, as the former now at length became 
silent — "I pray you. Doctor, send to Signora Bianca, 
and invite her in my name to the fSte ; I request of 
you the favour that she appear, — as she, as you say, 
is your wife ; hear you, Vemetti ? I request you ! " 
Thereupon he passed on to the other side of the room, 
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and offered Lis hanil to dance to one of the young 
liulieB present, not to Laura, who waa obliged, althoiigli 
with jealous heart, to yield to the Paduans the preroga- 
tive of rank. At length her turn arrived, and, with 
glowing and accelerated pulse, sho felt the proximity, 
the embrace, and the firm presBure of the hand of hira 
whom she secretly idolized. As he flow along with her 
through tho brilliant ranks, every eye followed the 
handsome pair with admiration. It weis not, however, 
Laura's attractions that chained her partner's interest, 
nor was she the subject of their passionate and ijubdued 
conversation, canied on during the pauKes in the dance ; 
but she, whose lacking presence caused to the lover the 
lustre of the innumerable tapers to appear dim, ren- 
dered him blind to the fulness of others' cliarma, and 
robbed alike the flowers and precious stones of their 
colours and brilhancy. More tlian an hour might have 
passed away, when Ezzelin again approached Vernetti, 
whom he found still in the same place, and almost in 
the same attitude, in whicli he had before left him. 
"Now, Doctor," said he, "now, Signora Bianca appears 
not yet ! " 

" She will not appear," replied Vernctti, briefly. 

" Not ? " exclaimed Ezzelin, Hying into a pas- 
sion. 

"Although Padua," continued the former, "could 
not defend itself from a lord, yet is the houseliolder in 
this once free city, nevertlielcss, still in possession of 
his rights ; the citizen will obey, where he must; but 
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the husband will never submit to insolent demands. 
That is my answer, prince." 

"An answer," replied Ezzelin, angrily, "which to 
thee, thou hated one, were death — ^yet no, where is 
Onofrio? I must collect myself — ^Vernetti, go, fetch your 
wife, respect my wish, my command, the first that I 
give in Padua ; listen, I desire and command that you 
go home and bring hither your wife." 

" I will not obey," retorted scornfully the doctor. 

" You are — oh ! I know it," continued the young 
ruler, "you are a despot, a tyrant to your wife; she 
groans under your insupportable oppression. Woe ! 
woe ! that it is so, that she, who had made me the 
happiest of men, and whom I would have treated with 
the greatest afifection — Woe ! woe ! . oh, Montegalda, 
it was no praiseworthy impulse of thy paternal heart, 
that thou, thy child — ^nevertheless, I am silent — ^yet, 
once again, Vernetti," added he, raising his voice, "go, 
and " 

" I go," said the doctor, as he turned quickly on his 
heel, and strode away. 

" You go to fetch Donna Bianca, hear you ! or, by my 
sword, my knightly honour," said Ezzelin, calling after 
him ; and he would have made an impious vow, as 
suddenly a kindly, to him well-known hand stopped 
his mouth. It was the hand of Father Onofrio. Ver- 
netti had disappeared, and did not return. Monte- 
galda also left the banquet under a pretext, and earlier 
than was usual on such occasions the feast terminated. 
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It waH evening &a Ezzelin, in his chamber, movec 
flven to tears, threw himfielf dovra upon the cushion 
his couch. He preased hif heatod face in the cushions, J 
in order to conceal his weeping from the Father wlurl 
had accompanied him hither, and was now about toj 
leave him, in order to betake himself to his apart-'*] 
ment. — "Thine heart is full, my son," said Fatliep'l 
Ouofrio, " passion boils therein ; good, let it exhaust ■ 
itself in tears, and hide thy face until this criminal 
ebullition have passed. Good night, Ezzelin." 

" Alia, Father 1" begun thti latter, raising himself up, 
" what curse then rests upon tJiis town, and encircles 
me in its demoniacal channs, as soon as I set foot in 
it ! Does not everything here excite my soul in Its 
deepest recesses ! As I entered, an unpretending 
knight, into its goldon walls, this stately town seemed 
to deride me. And do not, in truth, its men mock 
me? Am I its liege and ruler, or an indifforcnt 
stranger, whoso commands they dare deriilingly and 
unheedingly to repeat ? This Montegalda — the same 
who once so cruelly maltreated me — he slighted, — 
this Vernotti — he boldly defied my command. Fiith<;r, 
a new feeling awakes within me, and steals like a 
glowing lava^stream from my heart through all my 
veins — revenge — retaliation — chastisement ! ^- the 
ardent longing after the humiliation of these proud 
citizens, whom fate has delivered into my hands, tlie 
thirst after their blood." 

" My son ! ray son ! Resign thyself into the arms 
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of gentle slumber, and to-morrow thou wilt feel more 
tranquil." 

"Shall I so, Father?" 

" Yes, thou wilt ; good night, Ezzelin." 

He went away. The former stepped out upon a 
balcony, whence he looked out upon the town, and his 
view ranged over its distant parts now visible in the 
moonlight ; thence it fell upon the town-hall, his future 
residence, which stood before him upon a rising ground. 
This town, that had once heaped disgrace upon him, — 
now his property, subject to him,— occupied and filled 
with armies, that obeyed him, how gloriously its domes 
and church-steeples, and the battlements of its daring 
nobles' palaces glittered and jutted out 1 The youth's 
eyes wandered over them with a species of wild delight, 
that in its intensity was akin only to the pain that tore 
his breast. His respirations became deeper and more 
hurried, his blood glowed feverishly, he stepped back 
into the chamber and called for a cooling drink. Then, 
awaiting it, half imdressed, he threw himself again 
upon the couch, and gave himself over to the violently 
excited play of his thoughts. His reveries were in- 
terrupted by the noise of an approaching step ; it was 
that of a Paduan page, who softly advancing, presented 
him a goblet upon a silver salver. Ezzelin had just 
taken it up, and was about to raise it to his thirsting 
lips, when a scream was heard from without, a shrill 
and penetrating scream, as of a female voice, broke 
upon his ear and reverberated in a long drawn-out 
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echo through the corridors and passages of the huge 
huildtag. The rechning prince started quickly up, as 
if touched by an electric stroke. He let the goblet, 
which he had just Beized, slip back from his grasp upon 
tho salver, and was all attention. The iicream was 
rcpoated, and this time nearer ; it issued forth from 
the adjoining antechamber. " Murder ! " shrieked the 
voice, which vibrated through the innermost part of 
EzKGliu'a soul; "drink not, oh, sire, death lies in the 
draught, poison 1 " and with this fearful cry, a female 
form in long flowing night-garments, appeartd upon 
the threshold; no veil concealed her conutenanco, whose 
habitual whiteness Iiad given place to the beautiful 
crimBon of the highest excitement ; with both arniB 
outstretohod towards the interior of the chamber, which 
was illuminated by a lamp, she rf-peated bcr cry in a 
clear and distinct voice, but only once more ; then her 
kneoe sunk under her, her voice became stifled, and 
weltering in her blood, her garments were dyed with 
its purple stream. She leant backwards against the 
knees of a man who had followed her and hail just 
thrust a dagger into her bosom. It wa« Vemetti. 
"Thus die, then, traitress !" cried he; "die before the 
eyes of thy paramour, — but thou shalt not have saved 
him from death. Down with the feoffer! down with 
the tyrant ! Padua shall again be free!" And with 
this exclamation Vernetti ru.shod towards the motionless 
Ezzelin with drawn and blood -dripping dagger, which 
ho drew from out Biauca's bosom, and would liav c 
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pierced him also through, if the page, who had brought 
the goblet, had not thrown himself before him and 
thrust back the advancing murderer. A horrible scene 
of contention arose, mingled with the cries and groans 
of the wounded ; the cry of blood and murder sounded 
through the palace, and penetrated to its remotest 
comers. The steps of armed men hastening hither 
re-echoed through the marble halls, troops of alarmed 
men forced themselves through the corridors, and eveiy 
slumberer awoke. In the meanwhile Eizelin had him- 
self disarmed the murderer Vemetti, had with his 
youth's strength wrested from him the dagger, and 
thrown it far away ; and now, forgetful of all else, 
bent down close beside the bleeding one, and clasped 
her in his arms. " Bianca," cried he, " oh 1 Bianca, 
dear, dearly beloved one, is it thou? Thou angel 
comest to save me from treachery, poison, and dagger — 
and see, thou hast saved me ! Come, now let us be 
happy," continued he, as he pressed her head against 
him ; " annulled is thy hated marriage. Thou hast 
disclaimed it, and bestowed thyself upon thy much- 
devoted one. Thank thee, Bianca ! " 

Now the warm welling blood moistened his hand, 
and he sent forth a fearful cry, a cry like unto 
the roaring of a lion hit by a deadly shaft. Then 
he called aloud for help, and tore the garments 
from off the dying one's bosom. "Ezzelino!'* mur-r 
mured the latter, as she opened once again her eyes, 
and smiling upon him, in the agony of death, like one 

p 2 
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truly liappy, after a few painful struggleii, ahe expired 
in blti ariati. Vtirnetti even wob ubliged to moke m 
effort to lestore, to save lior ; upon their kneeti, Ezzeliit 
and the victim'tt father, who had haeteued hither, ooa- 
jured him to summon to hii< aid all the resources of 
his art aa surgeon, to succour the hapless one. He 
declared, with a cool, pitiless smile, that here his ecieoce 
could nought avail; that the wound, whieh he himself 
httd made, was mortal ; and that the delinquent's life 
WMi estinct. The aged Podesta wopt over the corpse 
of his child, and tore his hair. Eiaelin lay. also without 
uign of life, at her feet, his heat! reclining upon her now 
motionlesB bosom. The sorrowing group of knighta, 
warriors, senators, and ladies, stood around in deathlike 
eilence, engendered either by horror or dij^ain. Veiv 
netti reciiivcd several hints from his friends to escape, 
before ho should be arrested ; but he heeded them 
not ; calm and collected, he wrapt himself in the folds 
of his cloak of Venetian velvet, an if awaiting with 
tranquillity the coming events. In fact, the calm, 
which lasted some minutes, and hovered ominously 
over the clearing of the apartments, was only the lull 
before the hurricane, the alarmd trembling of the 
elements before their terrible outbreak. The fatal cold- 
ness, which spread itself more and more over the bosom 
of the murdered one, touched Ezzelin's glowing clieeks, 
and recalled him hack to life, and to the consciousness 
of what had happened. With wild and wandering gaze 
he arose and precipitated himself upon the doctor. 
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whom he, half undressed and unarmed as he was, 
sought to strangle with his hands. A hoarse gurgling 
issued from out his throat ; a general tumult, cry, and 
clashing of arms arose ; the senators unsheathed their 
swords, daggers were drawn ; and without, in the pas- 
sages and halls of the immense palace, an uproar began 
to be heard, blended with a roaring noise like that of a 
combat, of a furious onslaught. The burghers and 
senators appeared in open rebellion against the Ghibel- 
line troops, and the certainty of the insurrection mani- 
fested itself in the immediate proximity of the newly 
appointed ruler himself. The senators and Paduan 
men, present in the chamber, pressed suddenly upon 
Ezzelin with every sort of arm ; they tore him forcibly 
away from Vemetti, and freed the latter from his grasp ; 
in vain Father Onofrio, who had hastened hither, with 
crucifix upraised in hand, threw himself between the 
furious populace and his unhappy friend ; he was 
struck down before his eyes; and, in the heat of 
the exasperated conflict, the victory fluctuated for a 
time. The alarm-bells of Padua commenced to toll 
The tramp of numerous horses struck upon the 
street-pavement ; screams and clashing of arms 
sounded on every side. The whole town but lately 
resplendent in fetes was now transformed to a battle- 
field — Guelphs and Ghibellines were opposed to one 
another in mortal strife. Ezzelin had fortunately 
possessed himself of the sword of one who had fallen 
near him, and with the possession of this weapon the 
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elasticity of his nerves, his Belf-coinmand and pbysical 1 
couri^e, retui'Ded to him. At first, he f'onght beside I 
the corpse of tho beloved one, then rushing out of I 
the chamber like a hero — already his blood flowed J 
from several wounds; he minded it not. In the court I 
below, he leapt upon a horsp, seized a Btandard, and I 
tho commanding tones of hia stentorian voice were 1 
heard to thunder over the great square ; his surprified 
followers, already thrown into disorder, collected 
themselves around their brave leader, and felt their 
courage inflamed anew ; an hour's sharp fighting, and 
the rebellious city was re-conquered, the moon shone 
upon its submission, and upon the victory of the 
Ghibelliuea. On the morrow, the halls and colonnadea 
were filled with the dead, wounded, and prisoners. 
Montegalda's corpse was found ainongwt tho first of 
the fallen ; Vemetti'a amongst those of the last. 

Gloomily musing in his chamber of the castle Za- 
neno, which he had inhabited since the so fortunately 
suppressed iusun-ection, sat the bereft Ezzeiin ; bereft 
of heart, of love, of all which rendere our being happy, 
and endears us to life. At his feet knolt a lady, 
dressed in deep mourning, who held his unresisting 
hand in hers, and covered it with tears and kisses. 

" Donna Laura 1 " said he, smiling bitterly. 

"Ah! at length you recognise me," exclaimed the 
Brescian ; " yes, it is I, Ezaclin ; dear, handsome, 
unhappy friend ; yes, it is I." 
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" Come you from her ? " demanded he, further. 

"I come from my native town, whither I had re- 
turned after that frightful night. There the news 
reached me of the deep, gloomy, and poignant sorrow, 
like the falling shadows of a comfortless night, which 
had settled itself upon your noble mind. Then I 
could not rest in my peaceful boudoir, — ^it drove me 
forth, — ^gradually it drew me hither. Now I am 
here, Ezzelin, and my sympathising heart will weep 
with you, and demands from you the half of the 
deadly sorrow, which consumes you. At your feet I 
kneel and implore of you this favour. Oh ! regard 
me compassionately and humanely, smile kindly down 
upon me.'* 

She pressed again his hand to her bosom, to her 
beautiful lips. 

"Thou wast her friend, and comest to demand a 
bloody vengeance for herT* said Ezzelin, passing his 
left hand over his forehead. 

" Even so, if thou wilt," whispered Laura. " Only 
save thyself, thou excellent one ! Can blood burst 
asunder the chains which fetter thy oppressed soul, 
wash away the rock which weighs upon thee. So 
let it flow. Pour it out in streams. It is said, that 
a message has been brought to thee from the Em- 
peror, which counsels thee to hold a strong rule over 
Padua, and to chastise the insolent city without 
mercy.'* 

" Be it so.*' 
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"And wilt thou?" 
" I will." 

Thus became Ezzelin the Tjrant of Padua, atid i 
Laura, after the space of a year, hiB consort. 



THE 

WOLF'S SPRING, NEAR HEIDELBERG. 



Much has already been written upon the beauty and 
attractions of the lovely town of Heidelberg, its magni- 
ficent environs, and the riches and prodigality of Nature, 
who here with each returning spring, outspreads her 
eternal treasures. Many an inspired poet, as he looked 
down from the heights of the venerable ruins of its 
ancient castle, and his enraptured gaze fell upon the 
smiling sunHt plain-upon Germany's paradise-has 
breathed out his feelings in verse. And, indeed, 
elevated by the contemplation of this gorgeous picture, 
man feels himself better, and in him, who here considers 
Nature with tranquil soul and silent attention, the de- 
sire involuntarily arises, as says an author, to be alike 
joyous, happy, as . silently efficacious and beneficent 
without noise, as vast, great and open, as constant and 
peaceful, as gentle and affable, as pure and sublime as 
the broad expanse which lies before him. When asked 
by the unhappy, says Kotzebue, where they should live 
in order that they may beguile themselves of their lurk- 
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ing sorrows, I reeoraraend them Heidelberg ; and whenl 
inquired of l>y the happy, what place they should select I 
thut they may crown afrosh life's pleasures, I again 1 
name Heidelberg to them. — The noble and elevating I 
enjoyment afforded by the silent cootemplatioa ofl 
Nature is offered in the neighbourhood of Heidelbei;g'J 
in the most multifarious ways. The traveller has the S 
choice of directing his steps along the cheerful banka of I 
the river Neckar, or of walking beside the calm, cool I 
millstream; he may tread the flowery meadow or I 
Baunter through the shady forest; follow the frequented I 
walks enlivened by a gay and merry throng, or betake I 
himself in quiet meditation to the secluded paths, seek 1 
out places where the spirita of a mighty past hover 1 
around him, and again find spots where modem time, 1 
prolific in discovery, asserta its rights ; look out upon 
the extensive fertile plain, or ascend one of the hills 
against which Heidelberg leans, where at each step he 
breathes a purer air, feels himself more and more freed 
from the oppression of the valleys, and casts away from 
him a part of his sad earthly cares, until arriving at the 
summit, in view of the magnitude and splendour of the 
creation, he forgets world aud time and perceives him- 
self nearer and nearer to his Creator. 

Two of the moat beautiful walks lead south-east from 
Heidelberg to the Wolfe Spring. The more frequented 
path, beginning at the time-worn ruins of tlio old castle, 
runs midway along the side of the Geisberg and hence 
offers to many travellers the more agreeable and com- 
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pensating excursion. The other way, formed in part by 
the high road, skirts the left bank of the Neckar, pass- 
ing by sparklins: masses of beauteous ffranite rock and 
pit Lit h.' »» ^ ScUi„b.ch. . ^ ,hich ™ 
formerly enclosed within the circuit of the walls of 
Heidelberg, and whose inhabitants are still citizens and 
enjoy municipal rights. Calm and retired lies the 
Wolfs Spring in a solitary, somewhat narrow valley, 
watered by fresh pellucid streams, which bubbling forth 
from the depths of the wild moxmtains, are collected 
into three fish-ponds of unequal profxmdity. To the 
Wolf's Spring, to which tourists so readily resort, are 
attached very old poems, and many a romantic legend is 
still told of it by the country people. The elector 
Frederick 11. (1544-56) caused the foimtains and trout- 
ponds to be constructed at this, his favourite residence, 
and made it even then an agreeable promenade. Many 
German princes, counts, and knights, in time of yore 
visited this pleasant place of seclusion, reposed, after 
the chase and deeds of arms, in Nature's lap, cooled 
themselves beneath the grateful shade of the time- 
honoured trees, and slaked their thirst in the refreshing 
spring. In the celebrated old work, "A Description and 
True Representation of the most remarkable Spots and 
Places of the lower Palatinate on the Rhine, and neigh- 
bouring Provinces, &c.," by Matheum Merian, 1645, it is 
said, " The Wolf's Spring, of which a history is related 
that many years ago, in the time of the Pagans, there 
lived in the self-same place a heathen prophetess. 
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Jettha (wheuco arose the name of Jettben Hill, npoQ^ 
which the modem castle stands) or Vellada, who, ia J 
order to make herself respected, showed herself but very I 
seldom ; but that walking out once to the spot where I 
now the Wolf's Spring is. near the village of Schlierbach i 
(which was then a waste and desert), she encountered I 
a she-wolf with her cubs, that tore her in pieces, aad I 
that thus from this encounter, tho place having been ] 
much embellished with fish-ponds and trout-streama, i 
shrubs and fouDtains, was called the Wolf's Spring." | 
Appended to the work there is an engraving by J 
Hollar, bearing the date of the year ltil6. The moat j 
charming tradition, however, is that narrated with so ' 
much poetical adornment by Amalie von Helwig : — ' 

THK LEGEND OF THE WOLFS SPRING, 

Once upon a time, many, many years ^o, there 
stood upon the self-same hill from whose slopes the 
Rupperts-Otto-Heinrich's edifice, tliat royal masterwork, 
and the Elector Frederick's stately modern structure, 
now look down upon the streets of Heidelberg, another 
little castle with singular pinnacles and turrets, which 
projected above the green crown of blooming chestnut 
trees, like an enchanted palace. Nobody could tell how 
this castle had come there, for to the horror of the aged 
inhabitants of this valley it appeared one day to have 
suddenly emerged, weil-defined and splendent, from 
without the morning mist. Since then, within the 
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circle of the steep walls, there was said to dwell a fairy, 
of whose magic powers many wonderful things were 
told, although no one could boast of having seen her 
countenance, as she never quitted the precincts of the 
little castle, and none had ever had a mind to approach 
the gardens. 

At that time there lived in this neighbourhood a bold 
sportsman, the sUm Ferrand, a youth of great beauty, 
who had already many a time been exposed to danger 
under various forms, who, however, from constantly 
finding help and deliverance at hand in the most 
miraculous manner, seemed, as it were, thus to be under 
the magic influence of the chatelaine. A suddenly out- 
stretched branch sustained him upright and held him 
scathless in sudden falls, — ^the light foot-prints of a. 
little bird guided him, in the deep snow, safely over the 
dangerous precipices, — nay, as he once ventured upon 
the frozen surface of the Elsenz, and quickly breaking 
through sank to the deep bottom of the little river, he 
felt himself powerfully borne to the bank, and looking 
up, he descried a beautiful white hound, dripping with 
ice and water, standing near him. As he now thank- 
fully stroked the noble animal, he perceived a purple 
silk collar, with the letter F attached to his neck. In 
vain he looked around him in search of a huntsman, 
who should reclaim this companion of the chase, s^d 
henceforth the dog followed him faithfully and 
obediently in all his steps. But Ferrand carefully kept 
all like adventures secret, and the sensible youth could 
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not fail to observe how new traces of the enchantress 
continually beset him in his silent walks. He often wan- 
dered about the whole day long in the budding forest, 
from which every living thing seemed to have fled, and 
after long search he could only perceive the game from 
afar and always in the proximity of the little castle, and 
if he pursued an animal it hurried down the mountain, 
and was lost behind the enclosure that surrounded the 
enchanted spot. And often when he took the most re- 
mote paths for his sport, he found himself in a singular 
manner, after dreamlike wandering, ever again at the 
longed for and dreaded boundary. Thus he found him- 
self one day, after fruitless ramblings, again upon the side 
of the Geisberg ; a violent beating of his heart betrayed 
to him his soul's emotion, and he plainly felt that he 
could flee no farther, that it were in vain to strive 
against an incomprehensible power which inwardly 
urged him onward towards the feared frontier. As he 
looked up in alarm he beheld above him a snow-white 
bird, of the size of a noble falcon, whose soft-feathered 
crest was adorned with a glittering necklace, pecking to 
pieces some golden fruit with its crooked bill. The 
beauteous bird appeared also to see the youth, and flew 
away, uttering a piercing cry whilst it let fall the fruit 
at Ferrand's feet. Surprised, it sounded to him dis- 
tinctly as, " Follow me ! Follow me ! " and he involun- 
tarily reached after the golden fruit, which shone from 
without the moss opposite him. A purple red juice 
issued forth from out the opening that the bird*s beak 
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had made in it, and the thirsting Ferrand sipped all the 
sweetness of the precious fruit. Again he heard the cry, 
''Follow me I Follow me!" and the white bird, that had 
returned, hovered in narrowing circles over Ferrand's 
head. 

But now the sportsman bethought himself, and 
quickly placing an arrow on his crossbow, he aimed at 
the bird, intending to strike one of its wings in order 
that he might be possessed of the rare animal The 
practised marksman, however, forgot the trembling of 
his hand : the arrow fell down at his feet, and looking up 
at the bird he perceived purple drops issuing from out 
the glossy down of its breast, and more quickly than 
before it soared aloft with outspread wings, and in the 
distance Ferrand still heard the plaintive tones of the 
wounded bird. Amazed, the sportsman stood still 
awhile, yet, as he discovered the trace of the bloody 
drops in the sand, he felt an earnest longing to see the 
unknown deeply injured being, who had only shown him 
kindness, and whose goodness he bad so ill requited. 
It seemed to him as if he were obUged to present himself 
before her angry looks. Hastening onwai-ds, aU around 
him became more flowery and beautiful, so that at last 
he fancied himself in a paradise in which he was 
encircled by a waving sea of delicious fragrance. 

He was suddenly entranced by the sight of a wonder- 
ful appearance, for from without a sombre group of 
drooping larch trees a sweet heavenly figure beamed 
upon him. The lovely form was surroimded by a haze 
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of light, rosG-huahea formed the back of the grassy cotu^H 
on which she reclined, whilst a tame leopard bore tbfn 
light burden of her delicate, purple-covered feet upoin 
hiB patient neck. A star aeemcd to sparkle upon hefM 
forehead ; but a dark bloodstainod lily withered on he* I 
bosom, and its fallen leaves lay so thickly upon hepa 
rounded neck, that they appeared to the yoath acfl 
dreadful and painful to look upon as a deeply lacerated] 
wound. Upon her white hand sat the white bird, from-fl 
wboae rent breast trickled down solitary purple drops. M 
The youth's presence caased the beauteous tnaideD'O;! 
cheeks to glow with a higher colour. She reroalned a I 
long time silent, uninterruptedly considering him as he M 
stood with downcast eyes ; then she spoke : ifl 

"Wliy haat thou hit my bird with inimical arrovyfl 
barharouB sportsman ? Hast thou not already oft ex- "^ 
perienced my favour ! " 

Speechless, Ferrand took his crossbow, quiver, and 
javelin, and laid them down at the maiden's feet. 

" See," said he, " I here divest myself of the beloved 
implements of the chase, that I have thoughtlessly 
profaned. Yea, the faithful companion of my sport 
also presents himself, uncalled for, that he may deliver 
me up to thy punishment." 

Yet, benignly smiling, she replied : 

" I punish not the over hasty, but the evil-doer. The 

deepest wound, however, that thou hast inflicted thou 

thyself canst heal !" Her dark pupils met Ferrand's 

glance, as he stood with downbcnt head. The evening 
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sun was just casting its last glowing rays upon the 
heights, and here and there isolated luminaries pene- 
trated through the green leaf-roof overspreading her 
beautiful form with bright trembling sparks. 

^ Why tarriest thou still here ? " she demanded with 
gentle earnestness. Then, overcome, he cried out from 
the depth of his bosom, and, as it were, with insuflferable 
anguish : 

" I can — I cannot forth . — ^After long flight through 
woods and meadows, I now lie before thee, O wondrous 
being, and desire nought else, than here to die ! " 

Here Ferrand threw himself down upon the ground 
with outstretched arms, pressing his beautiful head with 
its golden locks close to her knees upon the cold grass 
bank. Notwithstanding, she exclaimed in tender 
anxiousness : 

"Look up, dear youth ! " and as he glanced towards 
her, he perceived tears of joy upon her countenance. 

" What is thy name, lovely being ? " cried Ferrand in 
drunken joy, as he raised himself and she, in more in- 
dulgent grandeur, likewise stood before him. 

" In thy valley I am named Jettha, as thou must 
already oft have heard," she said. "But thou shalt 
address me by my rightful name of Welleda. Remain 
faithful to me, so shalt thou one day become thoroughly 
acquainted with thy friend. And now let us part, 
beloved one 1 " 

"When shall, when may I hope to see thee 
again ? *' 

Q 
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" Approaching danger will soon bring thoo to me, hut 
wheresoever it may threaten thee, shouldest thou require 
my aid, write my name confidently in the Hand with this 
and I wOl be near thee." Here she plucked a lenthcr 
from the white bird's gloeey wing, presented it to the 
young sportsman and, gliding away with hght step, 
she presently disappeared from hia gaze in the nebulous 
veil of the twilight. 

With lingering step, Ferrand left the enchanted 
heights, and only reached the paternal dwelling at night- 
fall. As he now entered, lie perceived at hia first glance 
round the well-known family circle, that his father waa 
missing, and he read in the sad features of his brothers 
and sisters and in the Borrowfnl countenance of his aged 
mother, unwelcome news. A sigh escaped his breast, 
and in rpply to his qiioRtion he was told tiiat his father, 
Hinrichs, an old sportsman, had already early in the 
morning gone out into tlio forest to see after the fox- 
traps that he had set around the Heidenberg, upon 
whose summit the decaying remains of Mercury's temple 
lay under the dark tall fir trees, — and had not yet 
returned. 

Ferrand rudely awaked from the giddying joys of 
intoxication by sober care, now straightway left the 
little house in search of his aged father. He had 
quickly climbed up the heights that formed the ledge of 
the mountain, which lying on the right bank of the 
Neckar opposite the Geisberg, descends in toothlike frag- 
ments of reddish stone towards the river. He re- 
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peatedly called upon his father*s name through the dark- 
ness of the night ; he continued to ascend higher and 
higher until he saw isolated stars glimmer through the 
green canopy of the maybeeches. He breathed more 
and more easily, and a plaintive and melodious hunting- 
song escaped from out his free bold chest. Then he 
distinctly heard the words : 

" Is not my son Ferrand singing here ? " — and see ! 
his father lay close before him stretched along beside a 
lofty pine-tree. 

" Good God ! " exclaimed the alarmed youth, " what 
has happened to you, father ? " 

" It is no great matter, my son. A caught fox that 
defended himself furiously in the trap, has hurt my leg 
iand I have lost much blood. It is nothing," continued 
the old man, as Ferrand accusing himself, bent anxiously 
over him. Quickly resolved, he raised his wounded 
parent upon his strong youthful shoulders and bore the 
not light burden easily and powerfully upwards. In the 
meantime the moon had risen, and ias Ferrand set down 
his father upon an open spot supporting him against a 
mossy rock, he perceived how severely the beast's teeth 
had injured him. As his father closed his eyelids from 
fatigue and weakness his face appeared to him like that 
of a dying man. Ferrand looked despairingly around 
him in vain for help — they were alone upon the desert 
height. 

Then, like a light spark, the thought passed quickly 
through his soul. 

q2 
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Hastily he drew forth the white feather, and wrote 
the worda : " Help, Welleda 1 " upon the ground, 

A slight shudder agitated the youth, aa he suddenly 
saw the well-known female form, upon whose bewitch- 
ing charms his burning eyes but a few hours since 
gazed, arise from the background. From beneath her 
grey veil, laying a finger upon her lips, with raised 
hand sho commanded him to be silent. 

" Hey 1 so I have come just in time," said some one, 
in a hoarse voice, " to help my worthy neighbour." 

Hinrichs opened hia wearied eyes, and dejectedly 
exclaimed, " Ah, mother Berthe, your herbs will be of 
little use to me." 

" Now, be quiet, and leave yourself to me," con- 
tinued the veiled little woman ; " I can do you good." 
The enfeebled man did not resist, as a soft hand, gently 
touching the wound, bound it over with fragrant herbs, 
" And now a draught of meat! as a restorative," said 
she, holding a goblet to his parched lips, 

" It is liquid fire ! " exclaimed the wounded man, as 
he immediately vigorously raised himself, "And what 
kind of a vessel is tliat, with odd scrolls that glitter so 
brightly, like gold ? " 

"A little copper goblet, my good Hinrichs, that I 
found one day amongst some stones and rubbish." 

" Fie ! dame Berthe, how could you carry such a 
heathenish, ungodly vessel about with you ?" And so 
saying, he flung the glittering goblet far away into the 
dark copse. 



I 
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" In this you have not well done ! " exclaimed the 
young enchantress, with scarcely suppressed anger. 
Her large threatening, flashing eyes infused horror 
into Ferrand's breast. He hastily pressed her raised 
hands in his, as if he were desirous of averting some 
unknown misfortune from his father. As, however, he 
felt these tender hands warm and obedient in his own, 
he was clearly conscious that he had nothing to fear. 
As she gently withdrew her hands he remarked that a 
little ring remained attached to his finger, which he 
was speedily obliged to hide ; for just then his father 
held out his hand that he might be supported home- 
wards. 

Greeting her friend, as he looked back towards her, 
the little lady oflered him another bunch of simples^ 
and as he leant down to receive them, the veiled one 
whispered to him the words, " Here I await thee." 

The father and son reached the valley and the well- 
known hut in silence, where they were received with 
gladness and rejoicing by their kinsfolks. The table 
was already prepared in-doors for the reception of the 
two beloved guests. But Ferrand, looking at his 
mother, while his eyes beamed with an expression of 
strange delight, said, " Mother, to-night I want neither 
food nor sleep ! " and with the words, '* I have forgotten 
something on the mountain," he hastened out of the 
door, and quickly flew up the nearest footpath. 

The stars were already becoming pale at the approach 
of morn as Ferrand neared the spot that he had so 
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well marked. A higher stale of happiness tlian that 
wliicli he now enjoyed was impossible, as with tbrob- 
hing heart he aaw the mysteriom beloved one lio m a 
Rwoet, natural sleep, like a. dear innocent child upon 
its mother'n Iwsoni, partaking of the universal boon of 
the earth-bom. 

Awakening from the slight noise, Welleda raised 
hi-rself up, and aa she perceived herself in tlie 
of the bjjld 8port«inun her face was suffused with blush* 
With the words, " You are indeed punctual, kind friend^ 
Bhe (juickly sprang up, and beckoning to Ferrand, 
tened to the barren rocka. 

To the youth's gaze the rocka for the first tii 
seemed strangely to arrange themselves into an edifice 
adorned with pillars and holy pictures. With a torch 
ill li<-r hand the maiden mJvancod towanJs thi3 build- 
ing, and noilding kindly to the youth, she invited him 
to follow hor to the door. For a moment Ferrand 
Htood irresolute ; but, a« tho maiden exclaimed, " Wilt 
thou part from me. without knowing me ? " he felt 
himself irresistibly drawn towards the mysterious en- 
trance. 

Together tliey entered the low arched passage in 
silence ; a feeling of voluptuous horror stole through 
his licart as they wandered farther and farther down- 
wards, and odd phantoms appeared and disappeared 
before his eyes, whilst startling voices broke upon his 
car. Overcome by terror, Ferrand stood still, as he 
heard the rolling waters of the Neckar rushing along 
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above their heads. Then Welleda spoke : " Love is 
Nature's supreme power ! " and hand in hand, and with 
firai step, they both hastened forwards along the small 
path, which now wound upwards. At length a broad 
staircase led them towards the upper world, and sur- 
excited by his exhausting overpowering impressions, 
Ferrand sank down at the feet of two golden griffins 
that reposed upon the entrance steps. He was awakened 
from his day-dream by a light breath that fell upon 
his warm forehead like a kiss, and looking up, he saw 
Welleda most sweetly smiling as she stood before him, 
holding in her hand the same golden goblet with the 
contents of which she had restored his father the past 
night. Looking earnestly at the beloved one, he 
emptied the cup, and immediately he felt a fresh vital 
power roll through his veins in gentle streams. Thus, 
with firm step, he followed his conductress, who, with 
her slender arm drawing aside a heavy golden-wrought 
tapestry, opened to him the ingress into the inner halls, 
And here Welleda now showed the astonished youth 
the primary powers of creative nature in the changing 
phenomena of the elements ; and the enraptured mortal 
enjoyed so much bliss in the contemplation of all the 
sublimity and excellence around him that, at last, 
breathing the most perfect happiness, and overpowered 
by the unutterableness of his feelings, he closed his 
dazzled eyes before the blinding brightness of the un- 
veiled Isis. 

Indulgently encircling him in a nebulous veil, the 
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loving one conducted the youth through a suite < 
handBomelj oniaraented Kaloonii into a small apart- | 
mcnt. " Here let um turry awhile ! " said Wulleda j 
" the KtiUness of the hour and the sight of wfill-known 
meadows, will efface the improsHion of thu imwonlcd 
apparitions that liave disquieted thy mind." 

"Yea, I recognise them," replied Ferrand. "and fed \ 
the familiar images fall Balutariiy upon my view ; but ' 
yet tui an unknown power in the mtdnt of this well- 
known iifiighTtourhood, by so much thou thyself ap- 
peareat to mo more extraordinary and myaterioua than 
thyself. Solve, then, my soul's doubts, in such i 
manner as I may humanly leam to know thee ! " 

Then Welleda sorrowfully raised her beautiful eyeaa ] 
and sighing spoke : " I will comply with thy wishes ; 
for 1 truly feel that a dreailed superiority can never 
command a confidential love. Yes, Ferrand, thou uhalt 
leam that even I am subjected to the hard fate of 
mortals, and that, loving thee, J am but a weak con- 
fiding woman, dependent upon thy love." 

In confidential di.scourse she now described to the 
youth the far North with its magnificent scenery ; spoke 
of her mother, who, overcome by delusive love, left the 
mild climate of her southern home, and followed a 
valiant handsome king's son away to the cold North ; 
of her father, king Ingiald Ilroda, whose glance, since 
he had become an austere ruler, betrayed nought but 
feelings of anger or rude joy. How, like a plucked 
flower, her good mother, AUaudc, liad faded away be- 
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side this rough warrior ! She had once, in an hour of 
weakness, humbly thrown herself upon her knees before 
her harsh husband, and besought him, with touching 
gestures, " that he would grant her but one demand, 
that, as soon as she was no more, he would send her 
beloved only little daughter to the land of her mother's 
girlhood." That Ingiald, in token of the certainty of 
his granting her request, had then given her his power- 
ful right hand, and, setting out upon a military enter- 
prise, had clasped the mother and child together to his 
broad heroic bosom, and committed them to the pro- 
tection of a kind old man, Wredmar. « 

Then shortly afterwards the dreadful news had pene- 
trated even to her mother's sick bed that King Ingiald 
had invited six noble kings to a friendly banquet, and, 
unmindful of the rights of hospitaUty, which had never 
before been violated in the North, he had ordered the 
castle to be set on fire, and caused them all to perish 
together in the flames. At this frightful intelligence, 
heartrending frenzy had flashed through her mother's 
disordered senses, and estranged from her even the 
sight of her beloved child. Incessantly she had cried, 
" Wolfs cub ! wolfs cub ! Avenging thou shalt con- 
sume thyself ! By thy like thou shalt fall." At length 
recognising Welleda, she had mourned over her : "Alas ! 
what a deep wound has it torn in thy tender bosom, 

poor child ! Beware only of " then had the cold 

hand of death interrupted her speech, and she, Welleda, 
had sunk down unconscious upon her mother's corpse. 
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Here Welleda burst out into violent & 
her tearful countenance upon the beloved youth'* I 
shoulder. The white bird, which almost constantly I 
rocked himself upon her shoulders, darted upwards, and I 
with outspread silver wiuga flew round and round above I 
their heads. 

With composed voice, Welleda resumed her nana- 1 
tive, and depicted to him how through her father's I 
mighty oath she was finally delivered into Wredmar'a I 
power, and conveyed on board a vessel bound to the I 
South. Vainly had Wredmar endeavoured to soothe | 
her childish grief. " Restore me my royal father. 
Restore me the country of my childhood, and the land I 
of my birth ! " she had unremittingly cried. At length i 
Wredmar, being terribly angry, had exclaimed, " Mad I 
one! behold, then, what thou desirest!" and at these 
words, holding before her eyes an enchanted mirror, she 
saw her father's well-known castle on the Malar be- 
sieged by a triumphant anny, just being consumed by 
fire. 

A.s, from horror and anguish, she sank speechless to 
the ground, she heard the dreadful words, " Thus ex- 
pires Ingiald Ilroda, immolating himself and his race, 
in his famished castle, to the avenging gods." 

" Neither days nor months would suffice," continued 
Welleda, after a short pause, "to impart to thee the 
learning I acquired by long travel, nor to describe to 
thee the many and remote lands I roamed through, led 
by my highly gifted guide. From Hecla's ice-bound 
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crater unto Etna's broad crowned heights, he conducted 
his young pupil, eager after knowledge, and all the 
deeply hidden sources of plastic nature flowed forth 
unveiled before my view. Thus he at length taught 
me myself to call forth their powers, and the indwell- 
ing spirits of earth, fire, air and water, appeared in 
obedience to my summons. 

" Nevertheless," she continued, " there arose between 
me and my teacher a mysterious misunderstanding, 
which, with my increasing knowledge, seemed to be- 
come more and more decided and defined. In vain he 
cautioned me always to guard against that powerful 
feeling which so early cut short my mother's bright 
existence. He sought to convince me that my mother's 
last words were a warning against deceitful love. 

" But by so much the more the feelings of my heart 
became manifest, by so much the more passionately I 
longed after that painfully-sweet happiness. 

" My unsatisfied spirit, alike as much repulsed by the 
sterile North as over-satiated by the intoxicating abun- 
dance of the South, flew through all the bright spaces 
of the inhabited earth — then these so well-known and 
portentous meadows, like meeting again with home- 
fields in the dawn of vanished childhood, above all, 
attracted me. 

" Here I first exercised the power which, once given 
me by Wredmar, had in the end raised me above him ; 
at my command this fair castle, which now encloses us, 
appeared upon the gentle decUvity of the mountain. 
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" Well knew Wredmar the limits of his power, and 

with deep reBsntment he perceived the inward aversion 
of my sou! that separated mo from him. Becoming 
angry, the offended one left me with admonitions full 
of significance ; convinced of my resolve, he gave up 
the hope of diverting me from it. An unknown power 
seemed to shield me from the mighty one's revenge ; 
and only since his departure saw I more clearly around 
me in the wide sphere of my powers, in which a longer 
spring blooms for me than for others of my mortal 
sisters. Many of the valley's beauteous flowers, whose 
buds I beheld nnfold themselves, and to which I con- 
stantly evinced myself benignant by my tender cares, 
withered away before me ; but they had loved, and 
thus fulfilled their destiny. Ferrand, then I saw thee, 
and have now myself became helpless ! Excellent thou 
appearedst to me, and my heart acknowledged its 
master. Henceforth I was near thee in all thy wan- 
derings, and my protecting aid followed thee through 
forest and meadow." 

Welleda was silent, and bent down her face towards 
Ferrand's head, that the enraptured one when kneeling 
before her, in the excess of his delight, had laid upon 
her lap. Kadiant with joy, Ferrand now turned his 
iKiaming countenance upwards towards the gracious 

"Thou art the king of this region," she lisped, "if 
thou rcliest upon my affection." 

And Ferrand, now more daring, quickly raised him- 
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self, and stretching out both his arms, wound them 
around the maiden's soft inclined neck. As he touched 
the white bird's wing, he flew upwards from his mis- 
tress's shoulder, and revolving in circuitous flights 
round Ferrand's head, with a shrill cry, he screeched, 
" Thou art mine ! " 

" What detestable magic brute do you foster so near 
you? " ill-humouredly exclaimed the disconcerted youth. 

Welleda flatteringly returned ; " Thou misappre- 
hendest thy friend, Ferrand, that conducted thee to 
me ! As long as the bird is not violently scared away 
from me, he defends me from every danger ; but bereft 
of him I am like earth's other daughters, a weak 
woman/' 

Whilst the maiden thus spoke, she laid her deUcate 
arm upon Ferrand's shoulder, let her beautiful head 
repose upon his bosom, and at the same time whisper- 
ing to him ; " I am thin6 ! Henceforth let no dark 
mistrust obtrude upon our happiness. Disown me not 
also, before other blind mortals, and for the future 
allow this pure sapphire to sparkle upon thy finger ; 
moreover, that our happiness may remain unsullied, 
take heed, beloved friend, not to give the ring into 
strange hands ; and now tarry here no longer, for thy 
friends already anxiously seek thee in the valley." 

" My friends ? " demanded the youth ; ^' art thou not 
mine ? " and as he, at parting, now threw his arms 
again around the blushing maiden, with faltering voice 
he cried, '' No, thou canst not be an apparition I and 
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wert thou one, oh ! thua let me rather die, than that 
thou ever appearest to me aught eiso 1 " 

" 0, tliou of little faith ! " caUed after him Welleda ; 
" how canat thou be cured, if love save thee not ? " 

And as she now saw herself alone, she deeply felt 
that henceforth she could no longer be without the 
torments of passion, and the alarmed woman straiglit- 
way burst out crying. The white bird, however, laid 
his head coaxingly upon her cheek. 

In the meantime Fen'and had pushed the nearest 
boat from the shore, and dreamingly abandoning him- 
self to the unsteady vessel, it bore him over to the 
opposite bank, where familiar voices already broke 
upon his ear. A party of youths with threatening 
looks surrounded Ferrand ae he landed, and one of the 
most forward approached him with the wordy, " Away 
with the sorcerer who flirts with the mountain spectre!" 
and the surprised youth was suddenly violently attacked 
by the whole body with different weapons. The enraged 
youth's defence was valiant and vigorous, but he was 
forced to succumb to superior might; rendered insensible 
by the cudgel-strokes, he sank reeling to the groiind, 
just as his parents, foreboding mischief, rushed to the 
spot Feebly Ferrand raised his bleeding head from 
his mother's lap, and lowly speaking ; " No, I do not 
call thee! Your heavenly pure beauty shall not he 
profaned by the impure regards of these evil doers." 
He was borne by his friends to his father's hut, where 
he immediately fell into a death -like sleep. 
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Hinrichs sat watching near his son's bed ; as Ferrand 
in the stillness of midnight opened his eyes he per- 
ceived his mother, who had fallen asleep, reclining upon 
his pillow at the bed's head, and his brothers and 
sisters peaceably reposing round about him. 

With deep, painfully modulated voice his father now 
reproved the erring youth ; told him how he was held 
in horror by his youthful companions, was shunned by 
the maidens,, and had become a disgrace to his parents 
and to their unblemished name; and at length the 
father so prevailed over the son, that the latter, un- 
mindful of his friend's warning, handed him the 
sapphire ring. 

No sooner had his father touched the jewel, than a 
little blue flame arose from out the bottom of the pure 
stone, and in a few moments the ring lay there like a 
burnt-out coal before the eyes of the terrified youth. 
" Sawest thou the infernal spirit ? " triumphantly ex- 
claimed his father. 

Poor Ferrand lay speechless, and stared fixedly at 
the dusky little heap of ashes that lay upon the foot- 
stool before the bed, and behold, from without the 
ashes a little stone with dark red fire glittered before 
him. Eagerly he snatched it up ; his glance became 
oddly inflamed at the blood-like appearance of the 
stone, and it now appeared to him clear that he could 
never more be separated from his love. 

With flashing eyes, holding the phoenix-like ring 
high above his head, he approached his father and 
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cried ; " Be satisfied, father ; you have succeeded i 
your wish. You have desti"oyed the pure faith of i 
hoaom ! Ask no more ! That which still bums thei 
in must be extinguished by another spell." And thei 
upoo Ferrand rushed out into the darkness of 1 
night, and waa quickly lost to the crieH of his ■ 
conaolate father. 

Passionate were the feelings that fluctuated through 
the youth's bosom as he restlessly wandered to and fro 
in the isecluded paths of the forest. At length eshausted 
he threw himself down under a thickly leafed tree, 
and fell into a heavy stupor just as the approaching 
dawn was sending up its soft light from the east. 

The sun was already high above the mountains as 
Ferrand, agitated by the appalling visions of his dreams, 
* awoke. Heated and stupified, he rose up in confusion 
and ha-stened towards the Neckar, in whose fresh and 
cooling waves he bathed, and reinvigorated his wearied 
members ; then, putting on his light hunting-dress, he 
ascended the heights with a violently throbbing heart. 

Ab he entered the inner apartment of the enchanted 
dwelling, Welleda tenderly smiling turned towards him. 
Her favourite bird rested upon her hand. But Ferrand 
walking up to her defiantly exclaimed, " Must I then 
always find thee thus accompanied by this detested 
bird ! " and angrily pushing open a window, with wild 
imprecations, he drove out the bird, that with ominous 
plaintive sounds vanished in the darkness of the forest. 

Dejected, Welleda stood with folded hands, and 
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repeating only the words, " Ferrand, Ferrand ! Thou 
knowest not what thou hast done 1 Thou hast thrust 
from me the guardian genius of my life ! " Then, 
horrified, she perceived the purple stone upon his 
finger, and immediately divined the fatal transformation 
that the ring had undergone. 

" Woe to me ! " she bewailingly cried ; " now I at 
once understand thee, and the full extent of my un- 
happiness ! Thy noblest feelings are held enchained 
by mistrust and despicable doubt" 

Then Ferrand drew himself quickly up and replied, 
" Yes, Welleda, thou knowest all ! It now rests with 
thee to prove to me that thou art a human loving 
woman, and no spirit of heU. Sa<;rifice to my repose 
those suspicious guardians of thy mysterious power. 
Thou must return me all, all, that I have lost in the 
good opinion of men." 

And Welleda, like a sweet obedient child, immedU 
ately began to lay aside her magic pledges cme after 
another. She untied the. purple sandals from her shoes, 
unclasped the precious collar, inlaid with pearls axud 
amber, from her beauteous bosom, and lastly removed the 
mystical zone with the spai'kling star from off her high 
forehead. And, as now freed through love and sadness, 
she sank down with submissive tenderness before him, 
her unadorned beauty suddenly displayed all its innate 
charms. Surprised at so great a submission, and highly 
enraptured by so much loveliness, Ferrand threw him- 
self on the ground beside the loving one. " Thou art 

B 
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mine," he whispered, now made happy, " and I will 
defend thee againat a world." Overcome by sad fore- 
bodings Welleda negatively abook her beautiful head. 
Bolder and more surely considering his inestimable 
treasure as an inalienable possession, Ferrand now 
entreated the maiden to show herself in her natural 
form to the incredulous inhabitants of the valley. In 
vain Welleda attempted to explain to him, that al- 
though it might be permitted to love to demand a like 
aacriiice, yet that disbelief and idle curiosity did not 
merit it. But with affectionate importunity he pre- 
sumptuously insisted upon bis request, " This one 
favour I irrevocably claim. My provoked father, and 
all who know my love, must also know thy grace and 
womanly gentleness." 

Then Welleda raised herself up from hii side and 
walked up and down silently wringing her hands. A 
monstrous resolve seemed to be struggling in her 
boaom with indescribable pain. 

At length she stood still before FeiTand, and with 
deep earnestness in her ghost-white features and firm 
voice, she spoke, " Well, then, I see truly an ill-defined 
misfortune lowering ; but — speak, my commander, it 
.is for me to obey ! " 

Abashed by so much amiableneas, Ferrand, in mild 
tone, now entreated that Welleda, like as she now 
stood before him, would follow him to his parents' 
cottage. 

" Itequire not that I set foot upon the right bank of 
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the Neckar," she replied; " But towards the east where 
the height upon which my castle stands, begins to 
decline, there is a deep quiet valley of meadow land, 
wherein, as the most retired spot of the neighbourhood, 
I have, already many a time, walked ; in this valley, I 
will meet thee and thine to-morrow at three o'clock in 
the aftemooa" 

And now, quite calm and holding herself erect, 
Welleda silently nodded to the youth to descend, who 
mutely obeying hastened through the castle's passages 
until the last door closed behind him, as if it had shut 
for eternity. High above the tower's battlements still 
waved a splendent white flag, which, ruffled by the 
breeze, visibly appeared to him in the distance like a 
fluttering little white bird. 

Welleda, however, passed the few hours of the chilly 
night in watching, restlessly wandering in her gardens 
amongst the slumbering flowers, whose sunken calices 
she sometimes kissed as if bidding them farewell, and 
at length hid her face, red with weeping, from the 
dawning day upon a golden couch within a shaded 
grotto. In her last visions she recognised her powerful 
father, who joyously looking down, with a benignant 
expression of countenance, held her mother's hand, as 
he hovered before her. Here she sprang up, amidst 
tears of joy, to embrace her parents' knees, and — awoke. 
The sun, surrounded by purple clouds, seemed as if 
floating in a red sea of fire, and betokened after a sultry 
day an evening storm. 

B 2 
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Moistening her parched lips with only a few drops of 
wine, without detay Welleda left the grotto, and pro- 
ceeded on her way to the deneoly overgrown heights, to 
redeem her given word. 

Ascending the serpentine rockway, she oft tumeil 
back, and saw her cheerful brilliant little cuetlo with 
ita blooming gardens, deeply excavated in the suiTound- 
ing hills, glittering like a pleasing picture in the ccutro 
of the expanded landscape. Her willing gaze, attracted 
by the many windinga of the Neckar's course, followed 
the river over the bread plain, until where the proud 
RhinCj visible to the eye only as a light 6treak,/i'atenially 
receives him into his arms. 

An ineKpresaible sorrow caused Welleda's bosom to 
heave with violent throbbings, and with loud sobs ex- 
clainiiiig, "Farewell, farewell, thou beauteous dwell- 
ing ! " she followed — an unresisting prey — the destiny 
that had inexorably seized her — to the hidden goal 
below. 

In the meantimo the rumour had quickly spread 
itself beneath in the valley, that the young enchantress, 
Jettha, would appear to-day beyond her walls. Then 
young and old flocked towards that part, for eveiy one 
wished to see how the sorceress woulil assume the form 
of an ordinary woman. 

Notwithstanding no one was bold enough to venture 
up the valley to the tuft of alder trees which marked 
the place, whence, gently munnuring, issued forth the 
wull-knowQ fountain. Thus the compressed crowd 
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stood, at the foot of the hill, in indeterminate ex- 
pectation. 

Then came the handsome huntsman, Ferrand, from 
the lower rock-valley, he walked slowly along, following 
the stream of the Neckar, and frightened his acquaint- 
ances by his odd wild appearance. He strode, in 
silence, through the receding crowd, up the small path, 
carelessly carrying his hunting implements upon his 
shoulders, and dragging his javelin after him in his un- 
nerved hand. 

All the assembled inhabitants of the valley pressed 
after him. 

Hark ! there suddenly broke forth a cry, as of distress, 
from without the glen, and as the arrow from the well- 
drawn bow, Ferrand flew up the mountain before the 
eyes of the wondering multitude, and had soon dis- 
appeared. 

Hastening along by the nearest way, where the vale 
widens into a meadow, he immediately perceived, with 
horror, at its edge his beloved wife surprised by a 
furious wolf — already the monster's victim — ^beneath 
its claws. Then» unconscious of what he did, with 
powerful hand he flung his stout shaft on high, and 
striking the former, the sharp dart at the same time 
also entered the monster^s neck. Howling, the latter 
wallowed in her blood, and rushed flying towards hex 
whining brood, which the enraged Ferrand — ^as he now 
reached them — ^with terrible laughter, casting into the 
bottom of the brook^ hurled to the powerless snorting 
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she-wolf. Then breathless he hurried upwards, where 
Weilcda, mortally wounded, lay at the mountain 
apriog. 

And as, scarcely master of his sensea, he threw him- 
self DO his knees beside her, with a shudder be saw the 
figure of the purple lily, which had so ominously 
affected him when he first beheld it on her bosom, re- 
appear in the ghastly wound of her white neck. 
Thrusting him away, with a firm voice she thus 
addressed him : — 

" O, lot not despair confound thy senses, sweet friend ! 
I yet long to partake of the sacred bath of ChrietianB, 
for my soul's eternal reconciliation, from thy beloved 
hand. Hasten and delay not," she added, and with 
her crossed hands firmly held her veil over her wounded 
bosom. 

With anxious speed Ferrand quickly obtained some 
clear water from the spring, and the pure drops trickled 
with the baptismal blessing, from his trembling hands 
over her beauteous sunken head. 

With renewed strength raising herself up towards 
Ferrand, with animation she cried : " My destiny is ful- 
filled ! Since for love I die, and through it alone shall 
I rest to thee in remembrance." And looking towards 
the crowd tliat pressed hither, with compassionate 
curiosity, benignly Kmiling, she spoke : " Do but fear- 
lessly stop nearer around mo. See, I am nought else 
than a loving dying woman. And like as my frail 
body, which you here behold, so shall yonder proud 
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edifice, which you see towering above your valley^ 
crumble into dust Nevertheless in the same place, 
after hundreds and hundreds of years, another castle 
with solid towers and lofby gables shall arise at some 
future day to the blessing of your grandchildren, thence 
an ancient race overlooking the rich provinces shall 
reign over every land which the Rhine and Neckar 
fertilize. But a light, kindled by a wise princely hand, 
shall enlighten Germany afar with the mild beam of 
knowledge. Yet — a dark cloud — take it away, my 
Ferrand ! — I see nothing else than thy burning eyes. 
weep ! weep— that thy heart break not, for thou hast 
indeed loved me." Here the warm blood gushed forth 
out of her mouth and bosom — and she presently ceased 
to breathe. 

Firmly supporting her as she sank, Ferrand remained 
motionless in her sad embrace, until forced back from 
death's prey by the rigidity of her limbs, which were 
growing cold. 

Then at length fiercely lifting up his head, he 
listened to the anxious voices of his parents, who, to 
arouse his benumbed senses, were calling to him in 
thousands of endearing words. 

Now he sprang quickly up, rolled his dark eyes 
inquiringly about, and shaking Hinrichs' hand convul- 
sively, with the smile of despair, he demanded, " Are 
you now satisfied, father? Do you now forgive my 
gentle benefactress that she was so powerful and good ? " 

As he now heard many young men and maidens, 
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grey-headed old men and matrons sobbing, "To me — to 
me Bhe did good !" he suid, breaking out into a feaifiil 
laagh, BO that it re-echoed dreadfully in tlie Darroir 
mountain paaa Then, like an irritated lion, with 
clenched fists, he dispersed the terrified multitude, aniJ 
cried, " Aw»y, away from her holy body ! Oh, you men ! 
— you who miserably, cowardly never trust the supreme 
power — believe not in the warm heart until you see it 
beating within the deeply torn wound. Away with yon 
all ! She whom I alone have loved, alone have mur- 
dered, I alone will bury ! " 

And frightened by Ferrand's wandering looks, the 
deuBD assemblage, sullenly curious, pressed back to a 
respectful distance. 

The darkening clouds, betokening a threatened stonn* 
rushed with peal.s of distant thunder over the heights, 
bright flashes of lightning illuminated the heavens, and, 
overcome by unknown terror, the astonished throng 
hastened thence by different ways. The Neckar, 
foaming at the same time, overflowed its banks, and 
carried away trees and herds, with everything that was 
near the stream, in the undulating billow. 

A menacing form, however, appeared to descend from 
without the blackened clouds upon the summit of the 
Geisberg, and a few of the fugitives saw with liorror the 
gigantic form hurl down from his angrily clenched 
hands forked thunderbolts, which in a trice sot the 
enchanted castle on fire, and changed it in a moment 
into ashes. 



I 
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After a few days, some daring youths ventured up 
the fatal pass. They there found Ferrand stretched 
out at full length upon a small hillock, from which 
bloomed forth a cluster of purple-coloured Hlies. He 
had laid aside his hunting implements, his faithful 
dog lay at his feet; upon his shoulder, however, sat 
a strangely-formed white bird. He good-naturedly 
greeted his approaching companions. But no per- 
suasion could elicit more from him than a slight shake 
of the head. 

Thenceforth his friends were accustomed to follow 
him at a distance in his restless wanderings, which he 
continued even to the top of the Heidenberg. The un- 
happy youth, however, was most frequently found upon 
the mountain's slope, where the ashes of the destroyed 
castle covered the uncultivated ground. Here sat 
Ferrand motionless, days, nights, months long, and in 
the valley below the penetrating passionate notes of 
his fiiute sounded like the sighs of a lonely nightingale. 
In vain his disconsolate parents sought him there, and 
employed every means to bring him back with them. 
He stared in their faces in an affectionate strange 
manner, stroked the white bird, and then large tears 
oft sprang from his dull eyes. 

The inhabitants of the valley still heard for a long 
time the soft dying-away sounds. Nevertheless, as 
they at length ceased, his afflicted parents searched 
after the dear corpse in vain, until at last, wandering 
to the rocky spring, they there found the hillock in- 
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creased in size. A pious herdsman had there quietly 
made the wearied expired pilgrim's bed beside his love, 
and near it planted a young linden tree, which soon 
bent down its blooming fragrant brancheH coolingly 
over the flowering grave, and, nourished by the lovers' 
hearts' blood, throve to the rare tree which willingly 
spread its greeii shadow over tendemcss and suffer- 
ing. 

And since then ardent desire has choaen this tranquil 
retreat for its abode, and sweet poetry has oft eung its 
solitary lay around the lowly places where Ferrand and 
Welleda slumber. 

As already announced in the tale, a large, very old 
linden-tree once shaded the bubbling, rc«cky spring ; 
many a loving cuuijle hiive nintuiilly sworn eternal 
fidelityundor its leafy roof ; many a song was composed 
in honour of the nymph beneath its shade. It is stated 
in one of Kotzebue's works that its branches had grown 
so thickly together as to serve like a floor for walking ; 
tables and chairs could be set upon them, and a merry 
time passed in the green twilight. Nay, it is related 
that foreign ladies often sat amongst its foliage, reading 
and knitting stockings, that they even caused a liarpsi- 
chord to be placed there, and that gentlemen with 
flutes reclined upon its thick leafy beughw ; whilst 
below in the cool evening, tea and coffee were prepared, 
and the sfiring murmured clandestinely and invisibly 
behind the verdant scented wall. 
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Under this magnificent lime-tree, under — 

** The fragrant, blooming tree, 
The finest in the forest, 
The bud-bedeck'd ; with glee 
Of gladsome birds resoundeth — " 

Martin Opitz, the father of modem German poetry, 
as long ago as the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, composed his charming sonnet upon the Wolfs 
Spring : — 

'* Thou noble spring, for calm and joy so justly famed, 
Here and there like a castle by mountains enchained, 
Prince of all beauteous springs, from which gushes forth 
Water equal to nectar of very great worth. 

There our country's crown'd chief, when fine weather invites, 
With the nymph of the fountain oft-times delights, 
'Midst sweet flowers and birds, many an hour to stray 
Where all things to innocent amusement give way. 

In this green vale, thus by rock and mountains encased. 
Vainly thou art not, but with intent so placed 
Nature with rocks and bushes thee begirt, I trow 
That weak and erring man, while here below, may know 
That all life's joys aro fraught with weariness and pain, 
And all that's really good we must with labour gain." 

The stranger has also long since been made better 
acquainted with this locality by the novelist Lafontaine, 
who in his novel, replete with feeling, "Clara du 
Plessis,'* wherein he relates the history of a French 
emigrant family, transfers the most charming passages 
to the Wolfs Spring. 
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Frederick William III,, King of Prussia, also once 
visited the lovely and far-famod Wolf's Spring, and 
breakfasted under the green trees' shady roof. The 
present reigning King of PrnasiB, Frederick William 
IV., when yet Crown-prince, likewise paid a visit to the 
Wolfs spring, as well as latterly the Prince of Prussia.. J^ 

Since then the Wolfs Spring has already been muia 
embellished. In the place of the old house, the Baden'' 
government has had built a very picturesque rustic 
house with double galleriea running round it, like the 
peasants' houses in Switzerland, after Weiubrenner'H 
design, This was a happy thought ; for a glance from 
the neighbouring heights of the Wolfs Spring into the 
pleasant valley of the Neckar and towards Ziegelhausen 
transports us, m it were, into Helvetic scenery. Alto- 
gether the prcsont goveramcnt, from pitdiJuction, has 
devoted great care to this beautiful domain. The Grand- 
Duke Leopold himself honoured the Wolfs Spring with 
a visit, and allowed the complaisant landlord, who did 
not recognise his serene highness, to show him the 
roominess of the house, and the fish-ponds. Host Leitz 
conversed freely with the supposed distinguished 
stranger, to whom he pointed out much that was want- 
ing in the vicinity of the Wolfs Spring, and expressed 
many a wish thereon. Boniface's surprise was naturally 
great when he learnt that it was his country's sovereign 
with whom he hatl so familiarly spoken; several con- 
siderable improvements were the happy result of this 
exalted visit. 
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As already mentioned in the beginning, a convenient 
path, half way up the Qeisberg, leads more easily and 
safely than the high road, to the castle ruin. The 
fruit-trees, planted along its sides, diflfuse, from year to 
year, a greater shade upon the walk, from which every- 
where, far and near, enchanting views are enjoyed. 
At certain spots, which ofifer especially charming pros- 
pects, seats are placed for repose. A short distance 
from the Wolf's Spring, this pleasant road conducts to 
a projection of the hill, planted with elms and limes, 
whence a magnificent landscape unfolds itself. Below 
the Neckar rolls its green waves along in the bottom 
of the valley ; at the foot of the opposite mountain is se^i 
the monastery of Neuburg, with its turrets, gardens, 
and hothouses, whence the peacock's cry is sometimes 
heard ; Ziegelhausen skirts the Neckar's right bank : 
forest-covered heights enclose this enchanting picture. 
On arriving at the castle, a magnificent spectacle 
breaks upon the eye. Far beneath the pretty town of 
Heidelberg spreads itself out, and the intoxicated sight 
loses itself in the broad, immense Rhine-plain, oversown 
with towns and villages. The late Stadt-director Pfister 
caused this beautiful walk to be planned, and under 
the superintendence of the garden-inspector Metzger, 
it was completed and planted with fruit-trees. 

The visitor to the Wolfs Spring has, besides, also 
the choice of intrusting himself to the cool waves of 
the Neckar, and of inhaling the fresh ah* in a light 
boat to the bridge of Heidelberg. 
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The eternally bubbling spring, whose stream 
wftter rises at first from a small, and then by ft 
channels from a larger reservoir, is situated in an opctt ' 
foreground, strewed over witli fresh gravel opposite the 
fa^e of the cheerful house, "The Wolf's Spring." 
An aged walnut and sev<;ral acacia trees shade the 
spacious entrance to the inn. The surrounding wood 
offers quiet, agreeable walks, and the friend of nature 
here willingly seeks that soUtude which oft " leads 
the noblest feehngs and resolves." A joyous uni 
turbed multitude of birds enliven with their merry 
songs this calm retreat The excellent trout, amount- 
ing, perhaps, to neaily 3000, ever ranged according to 
their different sizes, live together in ahoals in the fish- 
ponds supplied with water from the same source. In 
the highest pond the fish vary from six to ten pounds. 
The beholder experiences a peculiar pleasure in seeing 
these dumb creatures sporting in the cool element. 
Below the largest and deepest fish pond is placed a 
.stone image, representing Hen- Nepomuck, with the 
inscription i 

17« 

the 22nd of July 

hare I Auguatinus 

HartniitDU 



Surrounded by a copse, near the Wolf's Spring, there 
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exists at the present time an opening in the mountain, 
which, at a short distance from the entrance, leads into 
a vaulted gallery that is still named the "heathen 
dungeon." 

At the commencement of this century the beautiful 
venerable haunts of the Wolfs Spring were already 
robbed of one of their chief ornaments by the cutting 
down of the primeval lime trees which stretched out 
their fragrant branches over the clear fish-ponds. It 
was thought that they prevented the trout from 
breeding. 

The present host and tenant of the Wolf's Spring is, 
as already mentioned, Staflf-holder Leitz of Schleirbach, 
who, for the last fifteen years, has proflfered, in an 
agreeable and chatty manner, all the attractions of his 
house and the surrounding country to the visitor, 
travellers, and foreigners. Here are constantly to be 
found excellent beer, choice wines, and well-prepared 
dishes, but the epicure is above all attracted by the 
fresh delicious trout. On warm summer days the spot 
is especially much visited, and it is a peculiar sight to 
behold the deep solitude of this pent-up valley 
animated by throngs of citizens, who, escaping from 
the noise and crowd of the town, joyfully idle about 
here. A picturesque object is afforded by looking 
down from the house galleries upon the bright veils 
and garments of Heidelberg's happy, charming women 
as they saunter about and. promenade in the midst of 
the verdant landscape. There are seen groups of 
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vigorous studenta free from care ; here a circle of 
gossiping burgliors, whilst not far off etatks a book- 
worm, bis back now tuminl upon his folio volumes — 
all, all, given up to bartnloHS pleasure ; and when on 
fine summer evenings exhilarating music, or tbe deeply 
toned eonga of manly voices are heard in the centre of 
this joyous bustle, and the clear harmonies are borne 
along in tbe open air and re-echo against the lofty 
sides of the moun tains— then, intensely joyful and 
deligbtful feebngs pervade the heart of the friend of 
nature and of man, as be surveys such unclouded hap- 
piness, of which hundreds, if even but for a few short 
hours, partake. 

After such an evening, he who does not here give 
a himself up too much to the pleasures of the palate, 
will lietako himself with renewed vigour and encourage- 
ment to the duties of bis vocation ; will on bis beau- 
tiful homeward way to the castle-ruin, looking down 
into the depth of tbe Neckar valley, which lies there, 
perhaps, calmly and peaceably in the moon's silver 
brightness, or gazing into the distance, where eternal 
stars rise in the horizon, where the heavens and the 
landscape disappear in gray vapour — more intelligibly 
feel the proximity of the great and omnipresent 
Invisible, thoughts of a better life will awaken in him 
— and be will constantly number a walk to the quiet 
solitude of tlic Wolf's Spring amongst bis most belovetl 
recreations at id amusements. 
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Ok a raw, gloomy November day, just before the 
ootibieak of the French revolution, four youths, alike 
absorbed in sombre thought^ monosyllabic and weary, 
sat together opposite the fire's crackling flame. This 
small company of young men having accompanied their 
friend a short distance on horseback, upon his departure 
from the university, had then returned in haste in order 
to i^ain the town before the closing of its gates. 
Scarcely dismounted, the three fHends followed their, 
senior into his room, whither he had again invited them 
to commemorate their home-returning friend by affec* 
tionately drinking to his health in the steaming con- 
tents of the punch-bowL 

Evening had in the meantime set in, and without ex- 
changing a word, each felt that he required some minutes 
in order seriously to collect his thoughts, and man him- 
self, before he could fully resign himself to so many 
hours of continued conviviality. 

Thus impressed, they all sat looking at the gently 
glowing flame. The ingredients for the exhilarating 

8 
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beverage stood upon the table still untouched, and 
the twilight efPused itself more and more thickly into 
the whitewashed chamber. The two little candlcn, each 
in a rlifferently shaped candlestick, and of unequal 
size, were not yet lighted, and the fire's bright blaze 
sufficed only to enable the uneasy expressions of the 
young men's features to be distinguished. Thus a pro- 
found silence reigned in the apartment, when there was 
a low, very low knocking at the door. All were slightly 
startled, for none of them had heard, as wa£ usually the 
case, any one stumble up the little staircase ; besides, 
the place of execution, by which they had passed on 
their return home, was yet present to all in imagina- 
tion, and the preparations for the morrow's execution, 
which had there been observed by them, not without 
shuddering and syinpiithy, had wtill more increased tlie 
melancholy feelingM which the parting with a much- 
liclovcd friend always calls forth in noble minds. 

"Come in !" thundered the stentorian voice of the 
senior, taking course after a slight pause. The door 
was softly opened, and the fluctuathig fire's flame illu- 
minated the death-palo countenance of a handsome 
and slim, delicately made youth, who diffidently entered, 
and mentioning the senior's name, truly in a correct, but, 
at the same time, strangely sounding German language, 
inquired if he lived there. 

" I am he, dear Florenbourg," answered the latter, 
cordially offering his band to the young man; "what 
do you want with me ? " 
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''Only a small request/' continued the comer, em-, 
barrassed, as he threw a timid glance upon those present, 
whose features, being turned towards him, he could not 
distinguish in the chiaroscuro of the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

" Well, then, if it be no secret," quickly replied the 
senior, "speak freely ; all here are my friends, and, if we 
mistake not, yours also. Is it not so — ^you all know our 
brave mute ? " 

His companions answered affirmatively. 

*' You hear ! " continued the host. " And now what 
further, my little friend ? Sit down here with us." 

The stranger eat down by the fire, and demanded, not 
without a slight trembling of the voice, which, however, 
was not further noticed, — 

"Is it not true that Lieutenant Zoar is your relative? 
I have just heard that he will be in command at the 
execution to-morrow; now would you, through your 
influence, procure mq admission into the ring? I very 
much wish to be close to the beheading." 

"Why ?iot?" interrupted the senior. "My cousin 
has already invited me to accompany him, I have, 
however, declined, because- — ^iu fact, I am astonished 
at your wish. You who, to all appearance, are the most 
delicate of us all, you can desire to behold closely a 
spectacle from which we, who have already oftener seen 
blood, would even at a distance, perchance, turn away." 

"I am studying,^ as collateral occupation, surgery," 

rejoined Florenbourg, slightly confused, with downcast 

s 2 
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eyea, " and hold it, in a manner, as a, duty, to harden 

my nervea and to accustom them to that which is most 
horrible." 

" Well, then, willingly. Call upon me early to- 
morrow, or I will come to you. I will introduce you ; 
you shall have an excellent place," _ 

"The nearer, the better." ^ 

" As near as possible 1 And now no more of thifl 
distasteful subject, whose dreadful theatre caused all of 
us such sad ideas on our return home. Come, com- 
rades I help me rather to light the candles, fill the 
pipes, 8q\ieeze the lemons, and let us prepare the care- 
destroyer. No, no, dear Florenbourg," he continued, 
earnestly, taking his hat away from bira, which he had 
already taken up ; " you must not leave us. SIdgs a 
happy accident has conducted you into our jovial club, 
you remain my guest." 

In vain his disapproving friends gave him a hint. 
He woidd not let Florenbourg go ; for he was attracted 
not so much by curiosity as philanthropic sympathy 
towards the wan-faced visitor, from whom, at other 
times, it was so difficult to gain more than a passing 
word, and with whom, aa yet, none of his fellow- 
students had succeeded in being upon terms of real 
intimacy. He was, probably, as his name indicated, a 
Frenchman by birth, or at least a Swiss, which suppo- 
sition was confirmed by his truly grammatically correct 
but marked provincial language. Nevertheless, at the 
university, he was never seen in the company of his 
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fellow-countrjonen ; and, although he did not attach 
himself especially to any one, he associated mostly with 
the Germans, in whom his quiet, retired, highly studious 
life inspired a kind of interest and consideration, whilst 
the lively French paid no attention to him ; but even 
the former acquaintance restricted itself to the insig- 
nificant conversations which occurred either in the 
lecture-rooms or on the way from one to the other. 

At the joyous meetings of the young men, or at his 
own national corps, he was either never, or only for a 
short time, seen ; and then only, indeed, at those from 
which he could not absent himself without making his 
conduct too conspicuous, and upon such occasiotis he 
remained always still and monosyllabic. Thus his 
society was shunned by the majority. It was as if his 
quiet, melancholy demeanour brought into their gaiety 
something strange and uncomfortable; and his ex- 
tremely mild, complaisant manner was unable to re- 
move the impression which his almost total silence 
instilled into the general merriment. At times, this 
silence was accompanied by an absent smile, which, 
precisely because it appeared as a violent outburst of 
his dark, brooding soul, excited a sensation of horror ; 
so that his general behaviour had given rise in social 
circles to the nickname of "the mute,*' by which the 
good Florenbourg, even in his presence, was usually 
designated, and which was reciprocally and good- 
naturedly given and received. 

This first unexpected visit appeared to the senior, 
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wto, with many others, had long since Bympathifiingly 
hftd an eye upon the youth, so much the more strange, 
as he had, for some time past, desired to form a more 
intimate acquaintance with him ; and he did not, there- 
fore, allow this opportunity to escape. 

It also really aeemed as if the general serious feeling 
contributed not a little to inspire the stranger with 
confidence, or rather, to render the friends' minds mort: 
alive to the grave, sensible import of the few remarks 
addressed to them by the pale-faced young man. The 
wonted, somewhat extravagant joyousneas would not 
show itself; nay, the once roused thoughts reverted 
almost involuntarily to the morrow's execution, which, 
from its rarity, even beforehand, made a deep impres- 
sion upon the uncorrupted minds of the greater part of 
the youthful students. 

At lea.st it did not long continue, for, despite the 
host's wish, that this subject might he no more men- 
tioned, one of his friends, to the question, Why he sat 
there so still and thoughtful? answered, "Against my 
will I cannot help thinking of the present state of the 
culprit. Methinks, that even this night, and the time 
until the moment in which the fatal stroke falls, is the 
real retributive penalty of his crime, not the actual 
death, which frees him from his agony; and conse- 
quently the so-named pardon just before the appointed 
hour of execution, notwithstanding the sudden over- 
whelming joyful sensation of being restored to life, is 
no longer a grace. The criminal has, properly speak- 
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ing, already undergone his punishment ; and the new 
life, upon which he enters appears to tne like the pain- 
ful awaking from a trance in a coffin. Ah, by God ! 
it is still worse than that, since the pain of his coming- 
to lasts much longer. Or should such a wretch, even 
in these last hours, really still cherish the hope of the 
possibility of a reprieve, what must be his feelings at 
this moment, whilst he is yet in prison ? " 

"According to my opinion," intei^posed another, 
" much better — since the condemned has either already 
resigned himself, or is sustained by the vain hope of 
acquittal — ^than his, who this night will fall asleep with 
the knowledge that before the sun again goes down he 
will, with steady eye and unerring hand, less unmoved 
than the busy cook who wrings a fowl's neck, spill the 
blood of one of his fellow-creatures ; the blood of one 
who never injured him, but, on the contrary, with 
joined hands, kneeling and pale, submissively offers 
him his bared neck, expressing the silent query : Show 
if a human feeling dwell within thy breast ? And — oh, 
shame ! he disowns every tender emotion and accom- 
plishes the deed. Truly I know not which I should 
prefer, thus to suffer death, or thus to give it I " 

"And does not even this prove," replied a third 
member of the' little society, " that we are truly wrong 
in diverting ourselves at the expense of those people, 
who by avoiding the persons to whom such occupation is 
assigned mark it as infamous, because they know iiot 
how to ascribe the right name to the disagreeable im- 
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prcssion which is excited at their approach ? 
executor of such a deed seeniH to me not much 1 
than a common assasain, with the exception that hfl 
exercises his trado openly and under magisterial aa- 
thority, therefore pursues it with safety ; for, as to feel- 
ing, it remains absolutely one and the same whether a 
private person or a public court pay the hand's use. And 
is not the latter subject to human error? Has it not been 
proved by sad experience, though happily but seldom in 
oui' time, that au accused may be judicially proceeded 
against from equally self-interested, nay, from even 
worse motives \ And were it ever the case, then truly 
the unprivileged murderer lends his services from far 
moi'e pardonable ends, than are those which can 
originate only from the thirst of gold or an ignominious 
devotion to the will of a recklesH man in power! Ought 
a man to be so blind a tool as to suppress the question, 
Lendest thou thy hand, perchance, to wrong that thou 
mayest kill his guiltless victim? Out of the same heart, 
which compassionates the murderer, who, transported 
by passion, has slain his fellow-creature, must also arise 
abhorence for him who, for lucre, dyes the earth with 
his brother's blood in order that he may be enabled to 
live comfortably and without toil. It is natural to re- 
gard with horror, at least with shrinking wonder, him 
who raises himself above the holy emotion, which we 
honour aa our highest possession." 

"To the honour uf humanity," rejoined the first 
speaker, "I doubt not that many men who exercise this 
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tmhappy calling may be pained and grieved at heart 
before and during its practice ; but as these emotions 
are invisible to the spectator, whose feelings are guided 
and determined by what he sees, he can only judge ac- 
cording to the outward semblance of callousness and in- 
difference. Man is, indeed, a creature that can adapt 
himself to all, and the feelings become more and more 
hardened by use ; yet I should be surprised if even he, 
who by time can calmly execute a death-warrant, did 
not shed a tear at some far less sad occuiTence in life 
to which he was unexpectedly a witness. Yes ; I can 
easily understand that a thoroughly honest man may 
become gray and infirm in such a trade ; but I cannot 
conceive how anyone can make up his mind to accept 
the bloody emplojrment, for were I to see a young man 
merely touch a headsman's sword without awe and repug- 
nance, my heart would involuntarily turn from him, and 
I should imagine that I perceived in him a coarseness 
and insensibility of disposition that would prevent me, 
without anything further, from giving him my con- 
fidence and esteem.** 

After much more had been said upon this subject, to 
which Florenbourg was, as usual, a speechless listener, 
the senior declared, ''That to select an office which, 
without thinking of the terrible duty that was attached 
to it, forced the holder, notwithstanding his large in- 
come, to live in almost complete retirement from all 
honoured social relations, and presupposed in the candi- 
date a want of honour, which is the source of every 
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crime, must, at least, certainly indicate a paesaUe degree 
of depravity." 

Then Floroohoiirg first began to speak. 

" AltlioMgh I," he commenced, " agree with almost all 
that has been advanced upon this subject, I must, never- 
theless, observe that custom and law have taken care 
somewhat to strengthen tlie last remarks against this 
unfortunate position. Tbey overlook that the majority 
of people, who devote themseves to this mournful buai- 
nesa, constitute a large family, united with one another 
through manifold ramifications. From the circumstance 
alone, that, in many places, the father is bound to let 
his office pasa over to his cliildren, the latter are accus- 
tomed, from their youth upwards, to subdue the heart's 
reluctant feeling, and patiently to recoucile themselves 
to the hardness of their lot. Notwithstanding an event 
with which I am vciy well acquainted afford.s, at least, 
one proof that such a calling may, by circumstances, be 
forced upon an independent young man of benevolent 
feeling, a man without hardness of heart, nay, even 
without strength of mind. Further, it is evident to me, 
that the hero of this adventure was only driven to it by 
his want of courage." 

The objection was made to him that want of courage 
and cruelty might very well coexist. 

" I have, however, spoken of a bencvok.'nt man," 
retorted Florenbourg, with warmth, " henevolout in the 
true signification of the word, a strictly honest, good- 
natured man, of one truly not happy j but it was really 
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only a question of character. I know him personally. 
Oh ! " continued he, painfully smiling, " look not so 
strangely at me. I assure you I could not help making 
this alliance, and had we not all already, more than 
reasonably, wasted the fleeting hours by such like dole- 
ful things, I would confirm my assertion by this man's 
history." 

But the senior, who was fain to justify his invitation 
and at the same time give the youth an oppoi-tunity of 
gaining his friends' sympathy by an interesting narra- 
tion, protested to him that he would never find a more 
favourable time than the present for such a relation, 
and that he did not doubt but that Florenbourg, in his 
narrative, would give a new and more precise form to 
the views which he had already promulgated. 

Florenbourg, although visibly aflfected by this express 
solicitation, nevertheless slightly reddening, imme- 
diately complied, though at first somewhat shy and in a 
low voice, and related the following : — 

" It may be, perhaps, thirty and some years, that in a 
small town in the west of France, a malefactor was 
about to be beheaded, as here, on the morrow. In the 
afternoon, two of the eldest scholars belonging to the 
Jesuits' seminary of that locality, by the permission of 
their parents and superiors, passed out of the town-gate 
together, unaccompanied by the rest of their school- 
fellows, to be present at the rare spectacle. 

*' In the seminary the intimate union of these youths 
had long since been a problem alike to the teachers and 
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the scholarB : certainly a malicious wolf's nature liu 
seldom been seen bo cordially allied to one so timoroua,: 
gentle, and lamblike, as existed in the relations between 
the two, who were generally called tbe inseparables, 
and who in mind, as in external appearance, formed a 
striking contrast. Tbe one, tall, always slinking along 
with bowed bead, from whose sallow, pock-marked faca 
stared forth large milk-blue eyes, indicating to those 
unacquainted with him, stupidity and careless good- 
nature, possessed a soul which belied his mien ; for crafti- 
ness and malice had their dwelling-place in the scomer'a 
bead and heart. On the contrary, his companion (named 
the little Florentin), although of the same age bs tba 
former, waa yet a head shorter in stature ; to strongly- 
knitted limbs and a prepossessing expression of counte- 
nance, especially evidenced by his small, black, lively 
eyes, were joined an equanimity, loyalty, and modesty, 
which constituted the principal traits of his character. 
His faults were shyness and an unconquerable faint- 
heartedness. 

"To determine what really bound these two lads 
together seemed to be a psychological task. Florentin, 
who, in after years, often reflected upon this, the almost 
only untroubled time of his life, thought it might be 
explained by their inutiiai dependence — that the tall, sly 
Xavier, who was tolerated by none else and was as 
mueVi feared by the re.st, on account of his malevolence, 
as he was scoffed at and bantered on account of his ex- 
terna! appearance, found in his good-nature alone, a 
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kindly reception, which became more and more impor- 
tant to him from day to day. This was especially the 
case with regard to Xavier, because it was precisely his 
intimate relation with a youth of acknowledged good 
character that absolved him from the suspicion of many 
a secretly committed oflfence ; for Florentin, from his 
confirmed love of truth, was always believed ; thus it 
was only necessary for Xavier to clearly exculpate him* 
self to his friend, which was not very difficult for him, 
in order to prevail upon the artless boy to testify to his 
innocence, by which he often escaped being punished. 

"Florentin, on the other hand, felt flattered in being 
able to constitute liimself the protector of one feared 
by all, and whom he believed to be unjustly persecuted ; 
the more so, as the latter, by affording him physical aid 
in the boyish quarrels that fi'equently occurred, averted 
many a threatening attack from the timorous boy. 

'' Nevertheless this association estranged the hearts 
of the rest of his schoolfellows from him, and the more 
they both felt that they stood isolated and were shunned 
by their companions, the more indispensable and neces- 
sary they became to one another. The prudent fathers 
encouraged this youthful friendship, not so much in the 
hope of morally improving the bad, as that they might 
be enabled, through the little Florentin's uprightness, to 
be earlier informed of that which the slim Xavier might 
gladly wish to keep secret. In the meantime, it really 
seemed as if the latter were growing better from day to 
day; at least Florentin himself discovered little that 
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could give him offence, and that little his friend aXm,j9 i 
knew liow to palliate by sophistical leaaoning. 

" The hope of giving a very §evere warning to a still 
nmliciouM natnro had induced the fathers to let the two 
youths closely view the dreadful ajwctacle. More and 
more depressed, FlorentJn slowly followed his friend, who 
by hiii persuasion and importunity had not only pre- 
vailed upon him to gain pcmitHsion, but also now 
endeavoured, with all his wtrength, to prevent Florentin 
csoipiiig from bim, lest yielding to his delicate suscepti- 
bility and innate faintheartedneea he might hasten home 
in order, as he had threatened, to hide liis head under 
hi« pillow, until tho noiise of the hastily pairing crowd, 
the drums, and the funeral bell had ceased. 

" Notwithstanding, Florentin's wonted compliance 
overcame his fear, and iirgeil on hy his daring companion, 
who Huccessfnlly miiilE: use of many a ruse, they reached, 
just at the right time, a spot from which they could not 
only overlook all, but could even plainly distinguish the 
culprit'fl wan, ghastly features. 

" Becoming pale, nay, almost fainting, Florentin firmly 
closed his eyes in tho decisive moment, whilst his com- 
rade, with his large, milk-blue eyes, stared at the place 
of executiou without a muscle of hi.s face being moved. 
Florentin was scarcely conscious when Xaviur violently 
shook him. 

"'Come; it is over,' he said, with indifference, 'I 
hot thou hast seen nothing, and yet thou lookest 
as pale and deathlike as if Lhuu wert the poor sinner 
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thyself, Shame upon thee ! Bethink thee that one 
day thou also mightest be obliged to stand up there ; 
wouldest thou then comport thyself so pitifully ?* 

*"0h !' replied Florentin, in a low voice, with trem-^ 
bling lips, ' oh ! I will take very good care.' 

" ^ Say not so/ continued his companion, tauntingly ; 
' none can foresee his end, and that against which the 
greatest precaution is desired to be taken, oft-times 
happens ; therefore, let us make the best of our time in 
the world, without racking our brains, and without 
being disheartened. Take very good care ! I would 
that thou hadst not uttered the ominous words/ 

" Florentines blood turned cold at this language, and as 
he smilingly strove to express his reliance upon his be- 
coming conduct, he shuddered all over. It suddenly 
occurred to him how many innocent persons had ^ready 
been forced to resign their lives ; how the best, even, 
from unforeseen complications, might appear guilty ; yet 
he could not help anxiously repeating to himself * I will> 
nevertheless, take very good care.' 

" He returned in silence by the side of his more than 
usuaUy merry friend, who, witty and excited as if by a 
comedy, made the most ridiculous observations upon; 
the partly commiserating, partly awe-struck features of 
the returning throng. On the contrary, it seemed to 
Florentin as if he were suddenly bereft of all life's joys, 
and as if there spread itself out before his eyes a 
mistlike, troubled futurity, in which he could perceive 
nothing distinctly but his own cleft, lacerated soul, 
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" It ia true that these impressions became more and 
more effaced by time; but his natural timidity, not- 
withstanding, assumed the character of a tormenting 
despondency which manifested itself at every vexations 
event that happened to him, and caused him oft«D 
sighingly to bear that which with undaunted courage 
lie might easily have cast off. Hia worldly position, in 
the meantime, became changed, 

" A short time after the eventa just related, one morn- 
ing his friend had tracelessly disappeared &om the 
seminary, and not a syllable concerning this occur- 
rence, by which he alone suffered, was uttered by the 
eniperiors ; the transient surprise, also, with which hia 
schoolfellows demanded from him an explanation 
respecting it soon lost itself in indifference and forget- 
fulness. Such was not the ca.se with Florentin. He 
had ceilainly lost, as be thought, his only truly devoted 
friend, to whom he had bound himself with all hia soul ; 
and as precisely this friendship had alienated him from 
that of the rest of bis companions, nought else now 
remained to him but to commune with hia own 
thoughts. Incessantly be brooded over this disappear- 
ance. Thus much only could be recall to mind, that 
Xavier latterly appeared to him to be very much dis- 
pirited, which the former, notwithstanding, had not 
admitted when questioned by him regarding the cause. 
In spite of tlie superiors' silence, ho yet clearly per- 
ceived that hero there could be no question of running 
away, for all Xavier's effects, even to his bed, bad 
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vanished with him, and no outward mark, not the once 
mentioning his name by the teachers, betrayed his 
former presence. One secret token of remembrance 
only was left to Florentin, and this he often contem- 
plated with sorrowfulness. 

" It was a handsome, tolerably large clasp-knife, that 
had been much valued by the absentee, from being, as 
he said, a sacred heirloom, which, fi-om fear of having 
stolen, he had never shown to any of his schoolfellows 
or teachers, and had already long ago entrusted to 
Florentines keeping, relying more upon his circum- 
spection than his own. Now it was lost to him ! 'Yet 
perhaps not for ever,* said Florentin to himself, with a 
sigh. * I shall surely meet him again somewhere 
without these walls, if he be not already out of the 
world. I will faithfully guard his knife ; he shall see 
that I prize not lightly what was so valuable and dear 
to him. I will always cany it about with me as a 
beloved keepsake, yet constantly ready to return it ; it 
reminds me of so much, and — ah ! does not the broad 
blade recall to me Xavier's earnest, terrible warning ? ' 

" As long as Florentin still remained at the seminary 
his thoughts always reverted to the absentee ; nay, he 
even believed that, during this time, he was enabled, 
from some isolated expressions of a benevolent father, 
to conclude that some misfortune had befallen his 
missing friend. For as one day, at confession, he ac- 
knowledged his grief at the sudden separation from his 
companion to this worthy ecclesiastic, the latter laid his 
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hiuids upon hia forehead, and with uplifted eyes towanU 
heaven, in a low voice, said, 'Thank God that it has 
BO, aiid not otherwiae happened 1 ' Florentin oould not 
at that time clearly uxplain to himself these words, nor 
could hu quite do so when, leaving the seminary, bo was 
ahout to enter upon lifa and into the world. Tho re- 
membrance of his friond and hia property intrustod to 
him, remained dear to hini ; he kept the knife. Nor 
did ho part with it at a later period, when he leamt 
more justly how to cKtimatu his earlior relations. 
Truly the longing after hia comrado, whom, in hia riper 
judgmLtnt. hu v/an compelled to rospect les« and less, 
diminished somewhat by degrees, nay, in the end, as he 
felt more and more convinced how often hia cunning 
aiiaociate had deceived him, he could not refrain {rota 
rejoicing at his severance from Xavier; and it then be- 
came clear to him that hia acquaintance might have be- 
come very dangerous to him, and that it fitill operated 
prejudicially to him. 

" For after he had long since left sciiool, he still re- 
mained alone in the world, retired within himself, and 
with the small inheritance that had fallen to his share 
at his parenta' early death, he Iiad gone to a distant 
university. Amongst his new companions, likewise, he 
found himself a stranger, unknown and unnoticed, 
couiiing tlie acquaintance of none, his acquaintance by 
noTie courted. His unolitrusive nature, that ha<l with- 
held him from all free and opeu communication, imme- 
diately diniinialied the interest that hia gentle, Mid 
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even intelligent outside appearance, migbt Lave 
awakened at the first glance ; nay, his hesitation 
and irresolution in the simplest occurrences' in life 
made him ridiculous even in the eyes of those whom he 
had beholden to himaelf by his kindness and his readi- 
ness to oblige. 

"Nor was love, which usually discloses and develops so 
many faculties of the soul, able to inspire him with 
resolution, by which alone she allows her favours to be 
gained. Florentin studied jurisprudence, a study which 
opens to its possessor, supposing that he understand 
rightly to apply it, every honouittble civil oflBce. He 
was diligent, and his zeal to prepare for himself, by his 
acquired knowledge, a prosperous future, was yet in- 
creased by his ajBFection for the amiable daughter of a 
rich, worthy merchant who Uved in the unive^ity town, 
whose acquaintance Florentin had made during a party 
of pleasure to the country. Although Amelia, such was 
the beloved one's name, seemed to observe his silent 
homage not without sympathy, his courage failed him 
too much to make known to her and her father the 
dearest matter of his soul, the more so as a»t the same 
time two young oflScers were suing for the fair one's 
favour; an obstacle that was in itself so much the 
more inconsiderable as the high birth and the position 
of the two young men prevented them from descending 
to a commoner, and indicated only a passing admiration 
proflfered to the maiden's beauty and loveliness. 

"Whilst the two last were now fluttering each around 

T 2 
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hie teai't'a adoration, poor Florentin contented himself 
with wandering, in more circumecribecl circles, round 
her father's elegant country house, situated not far from 
the town, in the midst of a pleasant little plantation ; a 
stately linden-tree, beneath which the lovers were 
occasionally wont to sit of a morning upon a graaa bank, 
and upon which he had more than once laid an expres- 
sive token of his modest homage, whoso favourable 
acceptation had yet not been able to stimulate him to 
a decisive step, had become especially dear to him. 

"In the meantime the autumn was approaching; the 
time drew near when, the studies having terminated, 
he had to decide upon his return home ; for there was 
but one place in which he still had relations, and where, 
supported by the recommendations of his aged in- 
structors, who understood how to esteem him, hi; dared, 
with his shyness, to hope of attaining an adequate 
sphere of activity. 

" Yet had ho not opened his heart with words to the 
beloved one ; nay, had only cursorily made her personal 
acquaintance during that country excursion ; the bolder 
suitors, who were ever present, debarred him from pro- 
curing himself a greater intimacy. Truly he blamed 
his want of courage and timidity ; indeed, he could not 
longer stay, without making himself ridiculous, for his 
departure had a long time since been announced to his 
acquaintances, and always postponed ; but he still could 
not make up his mind to a free, open proposal. 

" Then he accidentally heard that the rivals, in his 
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imagination in more than one way dangerous, had 
received orders to join their respective regiments at 
the beginning of the spring, and now he formed a 
resolution, which immediately lightened his heart, as it 
always happens, when we find a plausible pretence to 
further defer a dreaded undertaking. He would depart, 
and return next spring, when the field was cleared and 
the air purified; and then, in case his love and the 
beloved one stood the test, he would demand her hand 
with courage and confidence. 

" Nevertheless, he would leave behind a silent mark of 
his attachment and his passion, that should yet speak 
to her heart. Happier than ever, now resolved, he 
made all ready for his departure, took leave of his few 
acquaintances, viewed once more his hopes in his 
mistress's glance, and hastened the last afternoon that 
was still left him to the dear linden-tree, to the only 
witness and mediatress of bis undeclared lov^, 

" In its bark he would cut his own name and that of 
his mistress, both surrounded by the outline of a heart. 
He drew from his pocket the still faithfully preserved 
sharp knife ; which, after the lapse of more than six 
years, without having discovered the least trace of 
Xavier, he now considered as his rightfully acquired 
property, and kneeling down upon the grass bank, he 
carved deeply in the tree in firm and well-defined 
characters the initials of the beloved name. Rejoicing at 
the half-accomplished task, with moistened eyes contem- 
plating the dear letters, he gently laid aside bis kmfe, 
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and became absorhiod in painfully sweet drearaa. He 
had time sat more than an hour, the early twiligiit had 
already effused itself over the wood, when he was 
aroused by a lond altercation at a little ditttance. 

"Ho involuntarily sprang tip, and, instigated by his 
accuBtomed fearfnlness, hiding hiniflelf behind the 
linden-treo, he observed his two rivals, who, drussed in 
plain clothes, and, aa it appeared, violently exasperated 
ngttiuat each other, commenced fighting by t!ie tree, 
i'oor Florentin'a situation was painful, for a possible 
discovery might bo dangprotis to him thus concealed, 
and oaves-dropping, albdit, against hia will. 

" Thia became clear ta htm ; and in the same moment, 
as both were yet too distant, and too much mutually 
engaged, to remark a alight noise, he withdrew in the 
grwitfst lisHti;, and m (jiiickly an possible. Ni'Vi.Ttbiv 
lea-s, he bad scarcely reached tiio end of the little 
coppice, when, recovering bis scnsca, be was ashamed 
of his ftigbt. Then, as at tbc same time hu now niLssed 
the knife, that ho hail probably left upon the grass 
bank, ho determined to return with firm st(.'|iH, and 
seek what be bad forgotten, or, if it bad already been 
found, to domanil its return. It is true that it occurred 
to bini that he might thus betray bis purpose ; but be 
felt an uncon(|uorablo uneasiness, that ovorcamo all 
coiisiileratious, at the i<Ioa that an object, wbicJi in; bad 
w) long a time secretly and faithfully guarded, and which 
li.'id been likewise so mysteriously recommended to bini, 
.should, through his in cou side rate nuss, be lust to him. 
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It seemed to him as if a grievous fatality threatened 
him at its loss. 

"* Probably/ — so he, whose heart palpitated more 
violently with each step at the thought of the contend- 
ing rivals, consoled himself ; — ^ probably the disputants 
have already gone farther, and although it now begins 
to grow dark, there is yet light enough to add my 
name to that akeady cut/ As he thus approached 
the linden-tree he stood still to listen, and with joy he 
noticed the reigning deathlike stillness all around. He 
raised himself upon tiptoe as he walked along, and 
peeping over the bushes, which only a footpath sepa- 
rated from the linden-tree, he was convinced that 
nobody was sitting upon the grass-bank ; and now he 
stepped boldly and hastily forwards. Nevertheless, he 
started back, shuddering and turning pale at the sight, 
as he beheld one of the combatants lying upon his 
back close at his feet, murdered ; in the gaping wound 
his own knife, which he immediately recognised by the 
projecting handle. 

" He stood but a moment as if petrified — in the next 
he was already in hasty flight, without having thought 
to take possession of the bloody knife, which he left 
behind untouched in the woimd. Almost out of his 
mind, he incessantly rushed onwards, happily without 
meeting anyone, until at night-fall, out of breath and 
fatigued nearly to death, he sank down upon a bench 
on the public walk situated close before the town gate. 

*' Here, looking timidly around him, he first endea- 
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voured to collect his thoughtB. It was not the sight of 
the murdered man that had horrified him to such a 
degree ; it was his knife, that at once recalled to his 
mind, in the most lively colours, all the suppressed 
remembrances of his soul. He saw more plainly than 
ever his youthful companion's sarcastic smile, with 
which the latter said, ' That against which the greatest 
precaution ia taken ofttimee happens.' And did not 
his knife itself in this moment seem to prove the fulfil- 
ment of the malicious prediction ? 

"'There ia no doubt,' said ho to himself, without 
reflecting that no one had seen the knife in his posses- 
sion, — ' there is no doubt that by the instrument thou 
wilt be detected, stamped as a murderer, and as a mur- 
derer must suffer! Yet no, no! surely those words 
were but a gloomy foreboding ! Luckily for thyself 
hast thou returned, that the knife might remind tliee 
of thy enigmatical friend, that thou mayost, perhaps, 
yet save thyself by a hasty flight.' 

"Flight ! he could only think of this moans of escape 
— this resolve only could he take. With trouble ho 
gained sufiicient mastery over himself to return to his 
apartment. 

" After he had passed the whole night sleepless, iu 
mortal anguish, starting up at every trifling noise, he 
repaired at break of day with sorrowful heart to the 
post-house, where he changed his plan of travelling, 
taking with him a little portmanteau, in which in the 
greatest haste lie had put his best tilings, instead uf 
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his trunk, which he sent home by the carrier's 
waggon. 

"Frequently looking backwards his heart was but 
little lightened when the spire of the cathedral had 
already long since vanished from his sight ; every cloud 
of dust that arose behind him, every fast rider, who 
overtook the stage inspired him with deadly fear. 
Vainly he repeated to himself, 'Why then fearest thou? 
Thou art truly guiltless, and a righteous God watches ! ' 
Yet he scarcely breathed a little more freely, as he 
pictured to himself his youthful companion, holding 
before him 'Galas on Legal Murder,' or with his hideous 
smile staring at him with his fixed expressionless eyes, 
as turning over the leaves in a volume of Pitaval's 
Law Gases, and bantering, he cried to him, ' Ghild's 
faith ! how many innocent persons have not already 
suJBFered ! Thou also hast not forgotten my knife in 
vain. Is it not then evident to thee, that in me thy 
evil spirit stands before thee ?' 

"At length the stage coach, which had travelled 
tolerably quickly, stopped in a lonesome place, where 
he learnt that the night was to be passed. This delay 
of several hours fell, like disastrous news, upon his ear. 
' This night wilt thou be overtaken and arrested ! ' he 
exclaimed, in the anguish of his soul. 

"One of the guests assembled at the post-house, by 
an accidental expression, suddenly showed him an outlet, 
complaining that he had that very day vainly endea- 
voured to dispose of a thoroughly good saddle-horse 
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at a neighbouring market. After a little haggling 
Florentin bought it of him, under the pretence that 
being in haste he must shortly take a bye-road : in thie 
manner he gained a whole night. 

" With a lightened heart he mounted the horse, and 
as in those peaceful times the whole kingdom could be 
ranged through with facility without a passport, he 
immediately took a cross road, and undur an assumed 
name, several times changed, he hastened bicesaantly 
forwards in different directious, without allowing bira- 
aelf more rest than was absolutely necessary not to 
naerifice his horse. 

"In this manner, on the fifth day, Florentin arrived 
in a pleasant part of centjal France. 

" He rode slowly forwards upon a dusty highway in 
(hf Htill scordiing heat of the neverthoh^sw somewhat 
advanced season, his regard meditatively fixed upon the 
ground, and only raised his eyes as he heard a female's 
loud lament. He observed, a few steps before him, a 
fallen mule that, lightly loaded and with an elegant 
side-saddle, from time to time was making vain endea- 
vours to rise. Close by it stood a peasant, who irreso- 
lute and dogged was scratching himself behind his oars, 
and near bim, in a simple neat frock, a young and 
lovely girl, who was vehemently throwing about her 
bunds, iind, as it appeared, giving orders to her atton- 
ilant, upon whom they might probably have no effect. 
Florentin good-naturedly reined in his horse, and 
prompt as over to assist, immediately dismounted and 
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stepped nearer. The mule had broken the bone of one 
of its forelegs ; the girl awaiting and as if counting 
upon his assistance, cast upon Florentin a look that 
would have won the heart of any young man. 

" * The poor beast is past help/ he said, beginning to 
speak, after a short jeflection. ' It were best to end 
its suflFerings with a bullet. You can put the saddle 
upon my horse, and I will thus conduct you to the 
nearest place where you can obtain aid, or whither you 
will, and were it ever so far/ 

"Amidst the assurance of her most sincere thanks for 
his readiness to oblige her, the lovely maiden told him 
that having been on a visit she was returning home, 
which might yet be reached before evening. She 
thought, however, that it were over-hasty to kill the 
animal — at least, she could not stop to witness it. She 
would leave the servant behind with it. 

" * The old beast cannot really be saved,' objected the 
man. 'Let me here put an end to it, here upon strange 
gi'ound : I would rather do it this friendly service here 
at once — death is better than long suffering.' 

"'Upon no account, Mathurin/ said the maiden, 
quickly interrupting him. ' Upon strange ground, cer- 
tainly not ! When thou hast passed the town-boundary, 
then — perhaps ; it is not so very far thither, and the 
animal's strength will surely still suffice to carry it so 
short a distance upon three legs; or if not — then, to- 
night I will send some one to meet thee ; thou under- 
Btandest me — ^not a word, Mathurin! Thou knowest 
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my father is strict Come, sir, why tany longer 
QBelessly here ; I accept your offer with many thanks.' 

"But she would not allow Florentiii to walk by the 
horse's side and lead it. He was obliged to mount, for, 
by the servant's help seating herself behind him, she 
laughingly assured him that she was already wont to 
ride in this manner, and after having drawn the large 
hood of her travelling-cloak over her head, tittering in 
her sleeve, she put her arm round his waist and with a 
loud acclamation urged on the horse. 

"As, engaged in cheerful and confidential discourse, 
he felt the warm little hand close to hie beating heart, 
he gradually regained the long-needed repose. 

"Never before had he been in so confidential a situa- 
tion with such an agreeable and well-mannered girl; 
he had but to turn his head a little backwards to meet 
her pleasing dark brown eyes, which were ever present 
to him, — eyes as mildly expressive and yet fuller of 
feeling than those of his earlier, at present ali'eady 
so far distant mistress, now lost to him for ever. Even 
their short shadow, closely blended into a single figure 
alongside the horse, had something so intimate and 
liomely that his unsettled flight pressed upon the poor 
youth with redoubled heaviness. It seemed to him as 
if he bore with him a discovered treasure, a ncwly- 
acquired highly valued property, and still liis exploring 
intellectual eye could yet nowhere perceive the haven 
which promised him a secure and peaceful resting-place. 
Nay, with secret vexation he even thouglit he observed 
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that the fair stranger, notwithstanding her engaging 
afifability, was ashamed of her unknown companion ; 
for as she pointed out to him the spire of her native 
town she became more silent and thoughtful, indeed as 
often as any one met them she hid her face deeply in 
her hood. 

" As by this time they might be yet scarcely a short 
half-hour's ride distant from the town, she suddenly 
asked her conductor, and, as it seemed to him, in an 
uncertain and wavering tone of voice, if he thought ox 
travelling still farther to-day ? Now, when the youth, 
in the hope of learning something more of her, impai-ted 
to her his irresolution, she knew many reasons to 
advance why it was advisable to pass the night in the 
town, and very earnestly recommended him an inn 
with which he would certainly be satisfied, 

"Scarcely had he promised her that he would make use 
of her advice than ^he quickly alighted from the horse, 
and after having hurriedly arranged her dress, went 
close up to him, took hold of one of his hands in both 
hers, and briefly and at the same time heartily thanked 
him for the service he had rendered her, ' And now/ 
she added, as her voice slightly faltered, after she had 
looked all around and perceived no one near, *now, 
I have still an important boon to request of you. I am 
going to take a footpath that leads much more directly 
to the town, and yet by allowing your horse to go very 
slowly for the remaining distance you might do me a 
great favour. I have my little family reasons for not 
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wishing to be suspecteci of havlag bceu in the company 
of & sti-ajiger ; I can, however, only attain this object 
by your riding into the town at the slowest possible 
pace — will you promise it me ? ' 

" ' Most willingly,' rejoined Florentin. 

" ' Now, Gocl be with you ! ' she cheerfully replied 
' Each ari'ives at bis appointed end, and he who travels 
slowly often but more surely.' Then some people 
appeared in the dititance, and with a quick spring she 
had already cleared the nan'ow ditch, and Gwift as light- 
ning was lost in the bushes. 

" FloreDtin would willingly have aslied her name, and 
at the same time also have demanded if he might not 
hope to see her 'again, but to the bashful the worda 
come to the tongue, indeed, ever too late, and her inno- 
cent utterance couceriiiiig the atlainmeut uf the end, 
recalled the old scarecrows to liia mind. Sighing deeply, 
he looked after her, let his hand with the bridle fall 
down upon the pommel of the saddle, and the wearied 
beast, as if it liad taken the girl's request to heait, set 
forward at a most deliberate pace. 

" The town was at length reached. A large isolated 
gothic building standing immediately before it seemed 
to cut off the high road, which ran under a gateway, 
buiil over it, close jja.st the house. On the other side 
of the gateway was an open turnpike, by which stood 
a boy who held out his hat to Florentin, and said, ' A 
half-sou, good sir ! ' 

" ' What for '{ ' demanded the latter. 
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" ' Such is ever the custom, sir/ replied the lad, ' and 
would you be generous and compassionate, then put 
another into the box for the condenmed felons/ He 
pointed to an iron box, which was placed close to the 
house-door, beneath a picture of the Madonna and near 
a holy-water pot. 

"Shuddering, Florentin threw in some small coins, 
and the boy, with rustic politeness pointed to the holy- 
water, without reaching him some with his immersed 
finger-ends, as is indeed usually the custom. Without 
stopping for it, Florentin rode gloomily farther. In 
order to divert his ideas from this most significant 
warning, he thought of the dear enigmatical girl, whose 
native town he was now traversing. The urgent man- 
ner in which she had desired to persuade him to pass 
the night there, induced him to hope that he would 
perhaps see her again, or at least hear from her ; and 
soon after alighting at the Golden Balance, a speedy 
* Yes ' escaped his lips as the host met him with the 
question, would the gentleman like a sleeping apart- 
ment? 

" The evenings at this season were already raw and 
cool, and the host invited him to warm himself at the 
fire and to take his supper by himself in the kitchen, 
until his room were somewhat warmed by the blazing 
fire in the grate. Although with some little dislike, 
that now always doubly possessed him, when obliged to 
mix with those who were thoroughly unknown to bim, 
he entered the kitchen. To his great satisfaction he 
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found there onlj the servants, who did not much con- 
cern themselves about him, but were actively occupied 
with their work, and especially with the preparations 
for supper. He sat down a little aside by the fire, and 
tired by the day's beat, and now overcome by the glow- 
ing fire, it was not long before he fell into a deep 
slumber. 

"All at once he felt himself gently shaken. He opened 
hia eyea ; the host stood before him. ' Your supper is 
already long since ready, good sir ! ' said the latter, as 
if apologising. 'I would not wake you sooner, for you 
were sleeping bo soundly ; but it is already late, and I 
feared that the roast meat would be burned." 

"Florentin had truly slept Bonndly, tranquilly lenA 
without dreams. At first, in the moment when he was 
awaked, the figure of bis amiable travcllinf^ companion 
was present to him. Nevertheless, half awake, he 
hurriedly started up, and followed the host, who moved 
the settle before a little table that was standing ready 
near the hearth, with steaming food and a glass tankard 
of clear wine upon it. He seated himself, and feeling 
very himgry he reviewed the table, not without grati- 
fication. The host after commending the fare, stole 
out. Most of the servants, as it appeared, had gone to 
bed ; two women only moved slowly and lazily about in 
the great kitchen, biisied with some work in the dis- 
tance. 

" Then the youth's regards, whilst satisfying his appe- 
tite, fell upon the still glimmering ashes. A slight 
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shuddering seized him as he saw the seat, which he had 
but shortly left near the fire, occupied by a figure that 
appeared to him almost supernatural. A little old man 
in a plain grey dress, from whose right shoulder hung 
a brown cloak, which falling down negligently in wide 
folds, covered the side turned from the fire, was staring 
fixedly and immoveably at him with small piercing 
eyes. Florentin thought, in the first moment, that he 
beheld a ghost, and notwithstanding the presence of 
the domestics, who were passing to and fro, the horror 
from the appearance would not so soon have vanished 
had not the old man stooped down to the fire to light 
his pipe. Then he raised himself, and taking a half- 
emptied goblet of wine, that stood near him, he 
approached Florentin* 

" ' Allow me, dear sir ! ' he began> after a friendly 
greeting, placing his stool at the table, ' to sit down by 
you ; a social talk gives wine the best flavour.' 

" Without waiting for Florentines reply, the old man 
executed his announced intention, and again stared 
inquiringly into the youth's eyes. The latter, not much 
disposed to commence a conversation, and willingly 
avoiding every question, continued eating in silence ; 
nevertheless, he furtively scanned the stranger sitting 
opposite, whose features were utterly unknown to him. 
Something harsh and wonderful was expressed in his 
shrunk and wrinkled countenance. His little grey 
eyes pierced Florentines soul like arrows, yet without 
expressing that shameless curiosity by which the in- 
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habitant of a small town so often makes himself known 
to the traveller. Florentin, who felt uneasy at tbeso 
inquisitorial looku, wa^ just about io push back the 
stool, ax the idd man quickly laid a hand upon his, and 
casting a hasty glance at the maid -servant, who waa 
standing In the distance, in a suppressed voice, thiu 
addresaed his messmate. 

" ' It is not by accident, dear young man, that wc are 
here together so late. I entered just as you had foUeu 
asleep, and desired the landlord not to disturb you, so 
that we might stay here later uninterrupted, X liave a 
word to say to you in private.' 

"'To me T' oxclaimed Florentin, anxiously. 

" ' Hush ! My intention is only to warn you ; for 
unless I deceive myself i'or the first time, a great 
danger threatens you,' 

" ' Danger ? ' repeated Florentin, dejectedly. 

" ' Do you not truly fear such a danger ?' continued 
the old man, looking sharply at him, 'Your looks tell 
me that I announce nothing new to you. I am an old 
man, and wish well to youth. Place confidence in me ; 
in thiH disregarded bosom re.sts many a strange sorrow, 
many a complaint, many a pouring out of the souls of 
mortals), persecuted by i'atc. They rest a holy pledge, 
safe from the eyes of every prying wight. J betray no 
one who confides anything to nie, oven were it a capital 
oITencu. Young man, thou earnest a murder upon thy 
soul ! ' 

" ' Jiy the righteous God, who tricth the \Gry hearts 
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and reins/ exclaimed Florentin, at the top of his voice 
and earnestly, as if his' ignominious timidity had sud« 
denly vanished at the out-spoken accusation, ' I am 
conscious of no wrong — ^why do you suppose it i ' 

" ' So much the better, if it be so,' said the old man 
with evident joy, measuring him once again with his 
penetrating looks. 'If it be truly so, then I wish 
us both luck ! But,' he continued in a lower voice, 
looking quickly round, ' the danger still exists, and by 
God's help, I can best protect you/ 

"Florentin looked at him perplexed and interroga- 
tively. 

" ' I will tell you the plain truth,' resumed the old 
man after a shoii deliberation. ' As you rode past my 
house this evening ' 

"'Who are you, and where do you live i* exclaimed 
Florentin, involuntarily. 

" * Patience ! ' said the mysterious stranger,^ ' question 
me by-and-by. Do you not remember the old build- 
ing where you were asked for a half-sou ? I was 
standing close by the window as you n eared the house 
to throw the small coins into the box, then — ^hem ! did 
you not then notice anything over your head ? Above 
the gate hang a bright sword and furbished axe, sus- 
pended by an iron chain. Now, why do you stare 
at me so ? Yes, I am the headsman of these parts, 
but on that account not less an honest man, who 
wishes you well I Listen : the sword shook over your 
head, and striking the axe, they clashed together, 

V 2 
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Whom the iron thus greets, with him it infallibly 
cornea aleo tntu close contact ; we understand one an- 
other by these signs — then I detprmined U) warn you.' 

" Florcntin shuddered with horror, a deadly paleness 
covered his countenance, and with trembling lips ho 
stammered, ' llius, notwithetanding i Oh, onfortunate 
that I am ! ' 

" ' Hera ! Knew I not,' rejoined the old man, 'that 
your couBcience would awaken. Now you may confide 
in me or not; that I should betray you, you need not 
fear. It IB not my business to be judge nor infoiraer. 
Make as much use of this warning as you can ! Pity, 
pity, for the yoong blood I ' he muttered between his 
taetfa. . J 

" * I have committed no crime — a lie lias aevet wh I 
caped my lips,' retorted Florentin, still trembling, 
' and yet fate overwhelms me with the most horrible 
suspicions. It appears, nevertheless, as if you truly 
wish me well. Now then, counsel me, aid me, you 
slial) know the whole truth ! ' He now related to the 
old man the occurrence that had urged his flight, with a 
simplicity and openness that seemed to convince his 
distrustful hearer, who as he complacently listened 
became more cheerful. 

" ' If it be so,' replied the latter, shaking him by the 
band, ' nay, even were it otherwi.se, I will help you, by 
Clod's will^you please me. Truly, too much warm 
l)Iood may lead the best into error, and a villain you 
are not. Those pecuharly our own have a distinctive 
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mark. Tet, from what you have told me, I clearly 
perceive that much trouble may arise to you, since by 
your flight you have increased, or rather called forth 
the danger. Yet, take but courage ! To be sure the 
sword has clashed over your head, my grandfather has 
already testified to its truth, and I myself have also 
liVed long enough to have fieen cases which proved to 
me that it knows whom it thus greets. But compose 
yourself, and listen to me further. See, in this world 
one must be either anvil or hammer. Iron hurts not 
him who boldly seizes it I have xu. fions. only a young 
and pretty daughter; become my son-in-law, and 
embrace my calling; then you will likewise come in 
contact with the sword, and I wairant you it will not 
shed your blood.' 

*'Florentin sprang suddenly to his feel 

"'But give me no answer now,' continued the old 
man, calmly; ''the night is long, and reflection good. I 
point out to you a home again, and a sure and settled 
purpose to your restless wanderings. Ponder well upon 
all this with dispassionate, sober judgment^ not with the 
boisterous impressions of youth ; the sword has spoken, 
and by its gentle word has sent you a friend in need. 
Good night, farewell until we meet again !' 

''The vigorous old man quietly emptied his glass, 
nodded kindly to the traveller, and left the house ; 
whereupon the host entered, and conducted the guest to 
his chamber. The latter, as if stupified, threw himself 
upon the bed, soon extinguishing the light, but the 
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darkness thus caused was not able to procure him aleerp. 

He, a , no ! he could not once utter the word. The 

faintheartednens of his earlier youth, the want of 
courage, to which was attributable bis utterly helpless 
position, at thia moment seized him anew with tenfold 
force. From such a deliverance his mind revolted, and 
yet at the thought of not being saved by rejecting the 
proffered means, the pangs of death possessed him with 
renewed violence, benumbing all his members with an 
icy coldness. He dared not accept the sword whose 
bloody weight his merciful hand could not wield, yet 
aware of its importance be could not renounce it. In 
his late disturbed slumbers, frightful and threatening 
visions occurred to him, and the first rays of the return- 
ing sun found him awake and in despair. Still as 
stupified and irresolute as he had laid himself down, 
the unhappy youth arose from his couch. The most 
immediate danger, that of seeing again the old tempter, 
appeared to him at this time the greatest. To flee, only 
to flee, to leave his native land as soon as possible, that 
was his next, his sole thought. Then the tin weather- 
cock upon the housetop, agitated by the blustering east 
wind, creaked. It seemed to Florentin a.s if the mur- 
dering irons clashed together high above bis head. 
Shuddering, he started back. ' Whither wilt thou fly 
then J' it screamed to him; 'where wilt thou find an 
asylum in which the sword of justice cannot reach thee? 
Thy destiny condemns thee: anvil or hammer; thou 
hast not courage for either !' Then the weathercock 
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creaked again, and as he observed the cause of his 
starting, he regained a slight degree of courage ; he 
exerted himself to obtain the mastery over his senses, 
hoping thereby to appease in his breast the feelings to 
which he had so willingly given the name of superstition, 
and in this turn of mind he quickly descended, in order 
to have his horse saddled, and to depart in haste, whilst 
the old man must suppose him to be still in bed. 

"Notwithstanding his haste, his departure was not 
much accelerated, partly from the servants not having 
yet risen, partly from the host not allowing him to 
leave by any means without a warm morning draught, 
and this was long in preparing. At length, after a good 
hour's delay, Florentin mounted his horse ; the host sent 
with him a boy, whose company he had willingly de- 
clined, to conduct him through the gate of the unknown 
town. The latter pointed out to him, at the end of the 
little suburb, the road that he must follow, and left him. 

" Florentin, now doubly suspicious, as he rode slowly 
forwards, looked back every moment at the boy, who 
was hastily returning, with the firm resolution of taking 
the first by-way ; but just as he obsei-ved such an one, 
enclosed in thick hedges, he perceived the old man of 
yesterday evening, slowly approaching him on horseback 
along this road. 

" * I thought so,' the latter called to him, smiling 
although in a subdued voice. 'I thought that you would 
give me the slip ; but I cannot allow you to run blindly 
into mischief — ^run, I say ; for do you yourself even 
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know whither you would go ? Have you planned fat 

youi'self any fixed purpose, and havo you at the prewnfr] 
moment sufficient calmnesa and presence of mind to4 
answer the questiuiis which here and there will 
addressed to you % You are silent ! Well, then, ; 
had better como with me. I will not urge you furthw-fl 
we will not think of the future, lut our care be now on] 
for the present. You must surely understand that t 
very time is the most critical and dangerous for yoQfl 
You will poseibly be pursued and waylaid ; non 
house certainly no one will seek for you, and as I li»( 
in almost entire seclusion, you will have no fear of beiBj 
discovered ; nay, you will perhaps be not even once seel 
When the first danger is over, and courage and refle< 
tioQ liave i-esumed tiieir sway, you can then, forsootb 
proceed farther.' 

" ' Courage !' siglied Florentin, lowly to himself ; but 
the old man's sensible words were so glaringly evident 
to him, that, more quickly resolved than was his wont, 
he seized liia hand, and banishing all mistrust, exclaimed, 
' I follow !' 

"■ So, then, let us turn back the way I came : it leads 
round the to%¥n to my house. Your host has guided 
you to mc to-day ; I told him, yesterday, in the coui-ae 
of conversation, that you were a distant relation of mine, 
who did not wi.fh to be seen with the executioner in 
public, and that we had agreed to meet here without 
the city-gate; he hiid but to let me know the time of 
your departure. Well, you have hunted me out of my 
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bed early. So no one suspects that you have returned 
with me.' 

" After the lapse of a short half hour they had both 
reached the back door of the house, and Florentin, 
with strangely excited feelings, entered the new refuge. 
The old man appeared very merry, and from his frank 
confidence, every suspicion of any set trap soon disap^ 
peared. The master of the house had a sumptuous 
breakfast served up, and sent word to his daughter to 
bring in a bottle of old home-made wine. 

" Florentines regards were fixed, with uneasy presenti- 
ment upon the door by which she should enter. He 
anticipated new temptations, and notwithstanding his 
firm resolve not to succumb to them, he yet trembled 
at the thought that he must probably arm himself 
against a vulgar uncultivated character. But what a 
sweet confusion oppressed his breast, as the door was 
gently opened, and his amiable traveUing companion, 
of whom, in the mortal agony of the last few hours, he 
had scarcely again thought, blushing and embarrassed, 
approached with the precious wine. 

" Joyfully surprised, he would have hastened towards 
her with a friendly greeting, as a quick sly glance be- 
hind her father's back informed him that the latter need 
not suspect anything of their earlier acquaintance. She 
seated herself familiarly between the two, and the con- 
versation immediately took an indifferent cheerful turn. 

*' Florentin soon reconciled himself to his altered cir- 
cumstances, and several months passed away in a repose 
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salutary to hia mind. Nothing reminded him of the 
outor world — the not very interesting newspapers even 
presented themselvefi to hia eyea but soMom and inter- 
ruptedly, The master of the house let not escape a 
single woid that had reference to hia former piirpoae, 
nor was it necessary, for the proximity of the cheerful 
hut yet loving girl, as well as the retirement that they 
Bhared together, soon expelled from Florentin's heart 
every thought of a mistress whom he had only adored 
at a distance ; and Louisa's obliging, ingratiating man- 
ners shortly overcame the frigid shyness which had 
formerly held his heart, before he was well aware of it ; 
and as her sentiments accorded with his, so were the 
latter, now that his tongue was once loosed, soon pro- 
nounced, before he thought of the consequences ; the 
present time is indeed the most do!it;htfiil property of 
lovera; if this only be not aaddoncd, all the rest ia for- 
gotten. 

" So it was here ; the father looked on in silence, and 
smirking at the drift of the two young people. Neither 
of the latter noted how quickly the time pa-ssed with 
them ; when at length, one morning after breakfast, the 
master of the house beckoned to the young man : ' Come 
with me, friend,' he said, smiling, ' we must now at last 
to work !' 

"Florontin stared at him; but he, nevertheless, unhesi- 
tatingly followed the old man into a little lower room, 
where, to his horror, he saw swords and axes hanging 
up against the walls, and with astonishment he remarked 
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a whole row of cabbage heads, which were firmly fixed 
upon a slight elevation in the middle of the room. Th6 
old man took down a sword, unsheathed it, wiped it 
carefully, and handed it to Florentin, with the words : 
' Try but once thy strength upon these cabbage-heads, 
my son ! It is not hard work ; it depends but upon 
heart and courage/ 

" ' How V exclaimed Florentin, suddenly growing pale 
as he started back* 

"'Hey now!' composedly replied the master of the 
house ; * I thought it a matter of course. Dost thou 
not love my daughter then ? Are you not both agreed ? 
You think not to tamper with my girl, Florentin?' 

" ' God forbid it, father !' exclaimed the latter, per- 
plexed, and held out his right hand to the master of the 
house. ' Will you allow me to give you this name V 

" ' Heartily ! Thou hearest, indeed, that I already call 
thee son. Have I not even at once offered thee the 

maid; then was my goodness to thee veiy ^now 

latterly thou hast thought better of it, and therefore, I 
imagine that it is now time to make an end of the 
matter ; I think that thou should'st make thyself 
master of the calling by which alone thou canst become 
my son-in-law.' 

"'Alone?' repeated Florentin, timidly; 'for her I 
have renounced the world and all its prejudices. I am 
industrious, strong, and not without acquirements to 
enable me to learn any ordinary trade. I will amply 
gain the daily bread for you and her. Resign ' 
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•"And ahet'the old man bitterly interrupted him; 
' canst thou then return with her into the world, canst 
thou thyself do it? And auppiise even,' he couticued 

in a voice of thunder, — ' suppose even that thou canst, 
hangs not the Hword Btill over thy head, aa won as thou 
quitteet these walls 1 and certainly I will not expose 
my aon-in-law to it. Read only ; this, perhaps, can 
bring thee to thy Eenses ! ' 

" He handed Ftorentin, who waa shuddering at the last 
words, an aln^ady tolerably old newspaper, which he, 
meanwhile, had taken oat of his pocket-book. The 
youth took it, trembling, and read a summons, inserted 
by authority of the magistrate of the university town 
that he hod left, with the aim of obtaining information 
as to what had become of a young man, who on a stated 
d,iy had departed by the post, and had di.'jappeared 
without a trace. Florentin read his Christian and sur- 
name, saw, further on, the mention of a murder, and — 
the paper fell from his hands, he was not sufficiently 
master of Iiimaelf to peruse tlie entire connection of the 
paragraph. He sank down upon a chair that was near, 
as if annihilated, whilst his clieeks that were at first 
flushed, now grew deadly pale, and the current of life 
seemed stopped. 

" ' I thought so to myself, indeed ; thou art he ! ' re- 
turned the old man, whose searching looks rested upon 
him, ' I have never demanded thy true name, yet now 
I know it; thy flight has loudly declared it ; and — thou 
thinkost still to risk a danger from which thou canst not 
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escape, for the grea4^ betrayer^ want of presence of mind 
and courage, lives in thy eyes, and paints the warrant of 
capture upon thy cheeks ; and even were it not so— 
whither would'st thou go in a world which, through that 
summons, has repudiated thee; in a world which was 
always strange and inimical to thee ? Here only in this 
quiet haven, beckon to thee happiness, competence, and 
security/ 

" * Happiness I ' exclaimed Florentin, shuddering, again 
recalled to himself by these words. 

" *Do you not love one another, children t ' calmly con- 
tinued the tempter. * Love, forsooth, sweetens aUL I 
exercise a calling that descends from generation to 
generation; it yields what love requires — ^house, pro- 
perty, ample income. Everyone who passes by my 
dwelling mast pay me a tax, since for more than fifty 
years the high-road has been obliged to be carried 
through the prison-house garden, in order to prevent an 
inundation^ I, old man that I am, must lose all, if my 
descendants disdain my calling ; my property would 
fall to the rabble's rage, nay, perhaps even my innocent 
daughter, if by marriage she were to enter into the class 
who despise her father's station. Wilt thou then rather 
thine and her ruin, than choose an office from which all 
that is distasteful and revolting is removed by an officer's 
first duty — obedience to, and reverence for, the law? 
With the duty of office at heart, the practice will cer- 
tainly become more and more easy. You want but to 
accustom yourself to it, courage, and to turn the jest 
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into earnest ; ajid, after all, what courage, where neither 
threat nor danger confrontB thee? Thou hast but to 
conquer thy timidity ; courage thou hast not, nor doet 
thou want it, more than to face the risk that threatens 
thee out of this house, should'st thou think one of these 
days to leave it.' 

" This conclusion, resembling a threat, rendered Flo- 
rentin perfectly speechless ; the strength to resist had 
abandoned him, and the tenderness, the tears of his 
betrothed, as well as her happy powers of persuasion, 
and her resolution that put him to shame, inspired him 
at least with sufficient courage to resign himself to her 
father's exercises of skill, notwithstanding that a shud- 
deiing seized him every time that he thought of the 
future. 

"In the meantime he Biibmitted, by degrees, in silence 
and suflering. Both father and daughter really loved 
him, for in the course of time his good nature always 
gained the victory ; and after the old man had secretly 
ma<le the necessary aiTangemcnts, he was married to 
his Loui.'ia. A few days previously, he had been nomi- 
nated as successor to his father-in-law, upon condition 
that he should make his essay at the firet opportunity 
that might occur, where, otherwise, the turn would have 
come to his father-in-law. 

"From this moment forwards, every criminal who was 
apprehcndcil, inspired poor Floreiitin with fear and 
teiTor ; yet as if in fulfilment of the pereuasive axgo.- 
ments of his father, who had consoled him with the 
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assurance that the executions were becoming less and 
less frequent, as latterly culprits were more usually sent 
to the galleys, several years passed peaceably away, and 
only now and then saddened by the dread that sooner 
or later the horrible event might occur. Louisa had 
already presented her husband with a son, and he began 
by degrees to enjoy the long uninterrupted repose with 
secmity and serenity of mind ; then at a period when 
almost all the prisons of the town and environs were 
emptied of criminals, he was suddenly struck, as from a 
clear sky, by the formerly so much dreaded thunderbolt. 
" One morning the old man was suddenly informed by 
the magistrate, that on the following day he was to go 
to a town a few miles ofiF, to carry out a sentence of 
death, which had already been delayed beyond the 
appointed time, on account of the resident executioner s 
unexpected decease. This unlooked-for summons al- 
most exterminated Florentin. The resolute old man, 
however, did not allow himself to be disconcerted by it. 
He affirmed that should not the execution be thoroughly 
successful, as might be expected from Florentines em- 
barrasment, it was not only more easily concealed in a 
strange place, but that moreover, his son-in-law, despite 
his momentary horror, would meet it with more strength 
of mind than an evil which had been long anticipated 
with enervating fear. From such considerations the 
old man maintained that the present order was highly 
welcome, and on Florentin's part should by no means 
be declined. Florentin was silenced as usual, and 
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nought remained to him but to obey with heavy heart. 
Neverthelesfi, on the appointed afternoon he mast 
undertake, in hia father's presence, with cold perspira- 
tion on his forehead and trembling hand, what the latter 
named the decisive trial, which should redound to his 
praiae. Then, with buay haste, the prudent old man 
had all the precautionary measures taken for the mor- 
row's departure, yet without ever leaving Florentin's 
mde. Louisa had to serve up the best wine, more 
plentifully than customary, and she likewise on her 
part, although employing gentler means than hor father, 
used every effort to lighten the dreadful hours to her 
beloved husband, until the next day's dawn. It waa 
indeed necessary, as the old man showed a peevish, ever- 
increasing restlessness, that he vainly endeavoured to 
allay by a fp-ijatcr induli,'C7icci thita usual in his choice 

"More dead than alive, in conformity with his father's 
arrangements, Florentin threw himself rather late into 
the carriage, as the fonner thoujjht it would be a relief 
for his son-in-law to be a witness as shortly as pos.sible 
of the sad preparations. At length arrived, they 
both repaired, at the appointed hour, to the place 
of execution, without, according to ancient custom, 
a.ssistiiig at the mass that was said in presence of the 
condemned. 

"A.s the funeral procession shortly afterwards ap- 
proached, Fldi'eutin, almost fainting, ascended the 
scaffold, turning his back upon the victim of justice, 
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who mounted after him, and hiding himself behind 
his father-in-law, who scowled upon him in order that 
the fear of him might outweigh the torture that 
assailed Florentines heart, nevertheless, he thought it 
right to give him a few words of encouragement. ' It 
is just so, Florentin,' he whispered in his ear ; ' I 
likewise behaved myself not much better the first 
time ; only take care not to regard the living face, 
the dead countenance, however, thou mayst boldly 
look upon, the rigid features give courage and 
assurance. The aversion is already half conquered, 
when thou hast once seen how quickly all is sur- 
mounted. Therefore but courage ; the beginning is 
difficult, the second time everything will pass off 
better.' 

"Florentin scarcely heard these words; for he was 
now standing upon the scaffold, faint and wretched, 
exactly as, in a bantering tone, it had been foretold 
him ; then he compared himself with him, whose life 
he was about to take away, and as he heard near him 
the remarks, in which the bearing, presence of mind, 
and indifference of the culprit were extolled, it seemed 
to him almost as if he could envy him. It was, as if 
this glaring antithesis inspired him with shame and 
with new life, and as his father-in-law now gently 
pushed him, handed him the sword, and stepping 
aside whispered to him, ' Now a cabbage head, what 
more ! ' with an effort he manned himself, seized the 
weapon, and fixing his eyes upon the white head-band. 
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guiiiod more by custom and exercise, than by the weTl- 
computeil distnuce, lie quickly dealt the death-stroke ; 
jot it wud ncorocly given ere he fell into a gloomy 
aiMtractioti. 

"Then the old man whispered into his ear again, 
' Well done I — But now look boldly upon thy work, so 
that thy cowardice may not become a jest.' 

" Habituated oh ever to obey, he raised his eyes, as 
the man, who acconliiiif to usu^e and custom, having 
slowly carried round the lifeless head with the face 
towards the circle of spectators, just turned the death- 
pale countenance towards him. But, righteous God ! 
what a look awaited hLal From without the well- 
known, pock-marked face of the companion of hia 
youth, the widely-opened, milk-blue eyes stared at i 
him. Without beinf^ alile to utter a word, he sank 
lialf fainting into his futlicr-in-law's arms. The latter 
ponscMHcd HiifBcient presence of mind and addrcua to 
give such a turn to thia event as prevented it attract- 
ing especial attention. 

" J'lorentin was indeed soon brought to himself again 
and carried away; hut there was now an end to his 
perplexed old man, who immediately 
iielhing extraordinary, beset hinn with 
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him,' be replied, deeply moved ; 'he was 
lid. Father! I auL a lust man, a mur- 
.ikI.'i befiin: rii<s and re-demands my blood. 
1 look u]iu[i him. Nothing can justify 
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the deed. I can only think of him as he formerly 
stood at my side, kind and devoted to me, not as a 
malefactor. Quickly, quickly, hasten, I must know 
all — ^know what crime he has committed, ere this 
horrible anguish leave me/ 

"The father-in-law, in whose features for the first 
time compassion and even repentance were depicted, 
hastened to procure him the required information, and 
soon returned. Nevertheless, little as the anxiously 
awaiting Florentin was as yet master of his senses, 
his father's deep concern and general agitation, not- 
withstanding, immediately struck him. 'For God's 
sake ! ' he exclaimed, * tell me all, all, all, — out with it f 
Conceal nothing from me that I must learn sooner 
or later. Your alarm confirms my most horrible 
suspicions ! God ! when you, you can be alarmed, 
then, forsooth ' 

" ' I ? — thou ravest,' the old man interrupted him, 
embarrassed. * It is — ^because — ^hem ! — he must have 
been a wicked sinner — ^many crimes are laid to his 
charge — even two acts of murder have been mentioned 
to me -' 

"' Which, when, where, how ? * demanded Florentin, 
eagerly. 

"'Hast thou truly informed me of all?' continued the 

old man, looking at him suspiciously ; * one deed 

appears to be connected with the occurrence thou 

toldest me of. He must have killed him, for whose 

murder thou once fearedst to be taken.' 

X 2 
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'■ * He ! ' exclaimed Florentin, Bhuddering, 'No, by 
the righteous (!od, th&t he has not ! — attd thus I have 
murdered an innocent pei-son 1 ' 

" ' Meanest thou ) ' aaid the father, pauHtng, and 
eyeing him with a cold, coutoraptuous, piercing look. 

" ' I can swear to it ! And the second cuA t For 
Ood'i* Bake, whom else haa he murdered 1 Spoak I ' 

" ' Thee ! ' continued the old man, turning pale ; 
' thee 1 if the name inserted in the newspaper, to 
which and the accompanying description thou liaet 
confessed, be truly thine.' 

" Florentin stared at hitn speechless, with fixed eyea, 
not a feature of his face clianged ; and he sat there, 
rigid as a corpse 

" The old man contemplated him doggedly. ' He ia,. 
ncvcriboloRs, now my diiujjhter's husband,' "he nnir- 
murcil tf) liimKclf ; 'nay, I liavc cvoii forced him to it, 
so I must still savo him.' 

"He unluckod tlie door, and secretly employed every 
imagiiiiible means to ruuse Florentin fnun bis lothurgj-. 
The latter suddenly recovered, and falling into bis 
fatbor-in-law's arms, hot tears gusbod from the 
unhappy sufferer's eyes. 

" ' Can.st tbou again speak and recollect ? ' bis father 
demanded in a low voice. 
■" Yes,' faltered Florentin. 

•"Imagine tboii, tliut at this motiieiit tbou standest 
beneath the sword, and lay all thy secruts in my 
bosom ' Firetly, who art tbou ?' 
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" ' Even he,' replied Florentin in a low voice, ' he 
whom I have named myself, even he for whose sake 
the unfortunate Xavier was condemned. I have not 
lied, and understand nothing. I will, however, seek for 
enlightenment ; I must do so— did not the dead eyes 
of my former friend still wink at me ? * 

" It soon became clear to the old man that his sus- 
picion against Florentin, natural as it might appear to 
him, was unjust, and on that account he could but feel 
more compassion for his situation. He perceived that 
the unhappy suflferer could only find peace of mind by 
learning the truth, which must, nevertheless, be sought 
for with circumspection. In the meantime, nature 
came to his aid ; Florentines suflferings had so tired 
his body, that ux the midst of his dreadful self-torment- 
ing he bad fallen into a deep slumber. 

" The crafty old man made use of this time to collect 
all sorts of information, and as Florentin awoke, he 
found the latter already again at his bedside. They 
had both come to themselves again ; the striking 
embarrassment that was perceptible in the father's 
features, had given way to an expression of calm 
assurance. After having endeavoured, with much 
eloquence, to encourage his son, he added, ' Towards 
evening we will go together to visit the father con- 
fessor of the companion of thy youth. Speak to him 
openly and freely. He is said to be a worthy man ; 
speak to him, for from above light and consolation 
must come to thee. He will surely withhold nothing 
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from tliee, that can reconcile thee to the faithful 
performance of the duties of thy office, Man thyself! 
a walk in the fresh air will also do thee good.' 

"At the appointed time both tho men made known 
their wishes to the holy father. The father-in-Inw 
would hiive spoken ; but just as his deeply dtyected 
aon-in-Iaw was painfully preparing hinaaelf to lay tht 
Iiistoiy of hia momentous life before the worthy 
eccleaiastic, the latter laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of the young man in quest of consolation, 
and exclaimed, full of astonishment, ' How, Florentin, 
thou livest ? ' 

" Surprised, the unhappy sufferer raised his eyes 
towards the questionor, and recognised in him the 
identical confessor who had proved himself bo benefi- 
crnt in thf- sominary. and who had left the academy 
shortly after him in onter to enter upon a lai^ger splicre 
of activity. Thi.s discovery lightened Florcntin's heart. 
The past appeared to him in a softened light. He 
fijjt the soothing infliicnce of a fatherly presence ; and 
as if released from his oppressive timidity, ho re- 
counted, witli touching simplicity, all that tormented 
his mind. 

"The priest listened, without interrupting him, with 
increasing interest. Only wlien he had concluded, the 
former thus aildressed him : 

" ' With joy I ,seo that Xavier, as he has coufe.sscd to 
me, and as I likewise hoped, has departed this worlil 
with a crime le-ss, and without a lie. I thank Ciod that 
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he so quickly vouchsafes me this joyful confirmation of 
the hoped conversion of the unfortunate sufferer. And 
thou compose thyself and pray for him to the just 
God, who has chosen thee for a blind instrument by 
which misdeeds committed in the dark, although not 
brought to light, have nevertheless at least been 
punished. The deceased was a hardened malefactor. 
What he has confided to me in holy confession, under 
the seal of secrecy, I dare not indeed make known ; 
even should an innocent person thereby be endangered. 
I must, notwithstanding, first carefully examine and 
consider how far 1 may be enabled to prove his in» 
nocence without violating my oath. 

" * The companion of thy youth has disclosed to me 
his whole horrible life ; and, without betraying his 
secrets, I can impart to you that of which it is neces- 
sary for you both to be informed. Know then, Floren- 
tin, that at the time of thy departure, thy friend had 
not left the monastery, but had only disappeared from 
the sight of its inmates ; for long after thou hadst gone 
he was still confined in a strong vault of the seminary. 
The superiors, through a fortunate accident, had dis- 
covered an understanding between him and a band of 
robbers and incendiaries, who then alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, and preferred rather to render him harmless 
and punish him in secret than to make a public 
scandal, that might bring their institution into bad 
repute. His own bad character, joined to the railleries 
of his companions, and the humiliations which he was 
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conRtantly obliged to suffer alike from the latter and 
the teacliers, had induced liiin to form these coouec- 
lioDs partly that he might levenge himself, partly that 
be might indulge iiis secret passions ; nevertheless, 
waminga were not then wanting to him. The night 
following the day on which he had been present with 
tliec at the execution, and where he was about to ally 
himself with Bome most dangerous associates, he 
dreamt that he had set fire to the monastery, and had 
already taken flight, when he recollected that he had 
forgotten his pocket-knife, upon which he set great 
value, possibly because it might serve as an instrument 
in his vindictive plans. He, therefore, returned to get 
it, and was taken. He awoke in great teiTor. Instead, 
however, of being thereby deterred from his dangerous 
design, it seemed to him from that moment as if the 
knife inui^t cause its jxjsse.ssor ill-luck ; nevertheless, he 
could not make up his riiind to part with it altogether. 
He rather clung to tlie superstition — I know not why — 
that .should a di.saster be occasioned by it, for the 
future it would not only bo innoxious, but, on the 
contrary, even salutary. "Unloving — as his nature 
always waw nuw^he gave it to his only friend, in order 
to avert misfortune from himself. The solitude of the 
prison, to which, some time afterwards, he was con- 
'icrnned, did not improve hun. On the contrary, when, 
after several years, he succeeded in etfecting his escape, 
he soon inanajfcd to find out the traces of the mi.s- 
crtants who had decamped ; and, from that time, he 
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has taken part in all their crimes, the mere thought of 
which inspires me with horror. 

"'Then it happened that retributive fate led him into 
the neighbourhood where the murder, at which thou 
wast an unwilling witness, had just been committed. 
This crime, unheard of for years in that quiet part of 
the country, filled all minds with abhorrence and exas- 
peration. Every one pressed forward to see the corpse, 
in the breast of which, according to the deposition of 
the police, the bloody knife still remained ; whilst 
detectives placed close around narrowly watched the 
spectators' features. 

"'Amongst the latter was also Xavier: with curiosity, 
but yet with perfect composure, he contemplated the 
murdered man ; when, however, the knife caught his 
eye, he started, whilst a fleeting redness passed, for a 
moment, over his sallow cheeks. Several of the secret 
police had remarked it. He was arrested upon the 
spot. At first he denied that he knew the knife ; but 
its sight — probably because he still considered it as a 
token of his ill-luck, and not the murder that was 
efiected by it, but only the discovery of the murder as 
a misfortune — embarrassed him still more. He contra- 
dicted himself; had his attention called to it, was 
confused, and finally acknowledged that the owner of 
the knife was not unknown to him. And now he 
mentioned thy name. 

" ' Nevertheless, thy good reputation was too well 
established. Thy gentle, even pusillanimous disposi- 
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tioD too well known for a secret accusfttion not to have 
aroused wniverwal indignation. Thy intimate acquaint- 
anceft even affirmed tliat thou hadst already departed 
by the mail-coach before the murder had takon place. 
This affirmation turoed wholly to Xavier'« disad- 
vantage. The newB hod already spread earlier that tli9 
mail-coach, the same by which — according to now 
admitted evidence — thou hadst actually \vh, was 
thoroughly rannackod the second morning aftor itB 
departure. Many of the passongers were wounded, 
aome killed ; tlie remainder had dispersed and sought 
safety in flight ; and thou, as it was proved, wast 
altogether missing. Xavier waa immediately im- 
prisoned. Not without grounds suspicion now arose 
against him ; it was conjectured that he, as the knife 
really belongfid to theo, hnd been amongst the robbers, 
liad despoiled thee, and whouldst thou not again make 
thy appearance, had probably miirdereil tliee. His 
Ktutement respucting the knife, on the other band, was 
bold for a tale an clumsily invented as inexplicable. 
The later discovery of the murder beneath the bndcn- 
trce, thy departure, the mentioning of thy name, the 
plundering of the coach, affoniod highly consistent 
circum.stantial evidence, which in itself must have been 
fatal to Xavier ; but now, not only the fruitlessnoss of 
all the ailvertisemeiits which had been inserted in the 
newspapers in order to procure intelligence of thy dis- 
uppeaninco bail to be suiX!radd<:d, but also tht; obscure 
and contradictory attestatiouK of the travellers who 
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were saved, as likewise the receipt of a letter from thy 
home, announcing the arrival of thy eflfects — dispatched 
by the carrier's waggon — and expressing surprise and 
anxiety at the owner's non-appearance. In the mean- 
time, several robbers who had taken part in the robbery 
were apprehended. They were confronted with Xavier; 
their mutual acquaintance could not be denied. He 
at length admitted his participation in that robbery 
and murder, yet he obstinately denied that he had seen 
thee there, — still more so that he had killed thee : nor 
would he own to the murder committed with the 
mysterious knife. His denying, however, was all in 
vain; for he could not disprove that both crimes 
seemed to depend upon the knife's presence. Then he 
succeeded a second time in making his escape ; but was 
soon retaken in this neighbourhood on account of a 
fresh robbery, and again recognised. The legal docu- 
ments of the unfinished cause were brought hither, and 
proceedings speedily taken against him. Yet from 
what he has acknowledged to me in his last confession, 
although he has ten times forfeited his life, he was 
notwithstanding alike guiltless of the two named 
murders. The most important is, that he has died 
repentant and converted — ^that his soul is saved, and 
that the knife, after having been instrumental in 
causing a calamity, as yet undiscovered, has really 
become salutary to him.' 

" The priest uttered many more weighty words, which 
flowed into Florentin's wounds like a healing balsam. 
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He returned conBo5ed, — almost anotlier man, Never ' 
hoA till.! unmistakeahle decrees of divine Providcnca 
placed themselves more plainly and intelligibly bofore 
his eycM, The part that was allotted to him from above 
in these events, reconciled him to a poaition, in which, 
according to his view, he could not prosper without tbe 
aid of a higher dispensation. Id accordance with tbe 
advice of the ecclesiastic, who, as it appeared, liaJ 
inspired him with this pious composure of mind, 
be ffaa never to contradict his supposed death, and 
even never to discover the little he knew of the true 
murder, lest that be, who was bimself partly in the 
dark respecting it, might call forth fresh and more 
fatal complications. Thus it ia still unknown to bim 
if the connection of that murder have ever been found ] 
out. 

"The entire past, as it harl iuimodiiitcly affiictc-d 
Floreiititi'si mind ami diMpositioii, could not likewise fail 
to exert its baneful effects upon his boily. Scarculy 
itrrivcd at home, he fell into a severe illness, wliicli, 
inasmuch as it gave opportunity to the married pair to 
feel and know how thoroughly liear they wore to each 
other, established the Liter liapijiness of his tranquil 
life. 'J'he light-hearted Loui.sa was no more ; the 
tender, solicittjus wife and mother accuso'l herself as 
tiie cause of the sufferings of her husband, whom she 
had deceived, as she expressed herself, for the venture 
of a ba])py life. She confes.sed to him, what the atten- 
tive listener to this history may already have iniiigined, 
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that she and not her father had formerly heard the 
clash of the iron over his head, although the latter 
never perceived that his daughter, and not he himself, 
had directed his conduct towards the, as he thought, 
threatened youth. 

"The devout Florentin, who in all this only recognised 
the hand of Providence and his wife's love, willingly 
and heartily forgave her. 

"His father-in-law lived several years longer, and 
whilst he lived, undert.ook the most horrible part of 
Florentines office for him. When later, after the old 
man's death, the jail received an unhappy guest, Flo- 
rentin indeed started slightly with horror. Sadness 
and timidity then filled his soul; yet by heartfelt 
prayer he became more and more able to resist their 
power. Then, and truly then, when the decisive mo- 
ment has passed, he begins afresh his simple tranquil 
life. 

"He is scarcely ever seen out of his house. He 
passed the best part of his manhood as in monastic 
seclusion, with his loving wife and three promising 
sons. Since the day on which he made his trial, he 
has never more laughed aloud: nevertheless, he is 
almost always serenely happy. Only the mirth of his 
playful boys sometimes brought tears into his eyes ; 
and'now, when the gaiety of childhood has given way 
to their too joyless youth, the sad earnestness of its 
ever present affections will indeed soon renew in him 
the grief of his own spring." 
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Florenbourg was silent : his eyes filled with t^srs. 
The friends' looks rested upon his with Badne^ and 
sympathy. 

" Why renew hia grief t " the senior at last de- 
manded, with a sigh. 

" Have you forgotten," replied Florenbourg, " what 
Florentin's father-in-law once said ? One at least of 
the latter's children must succeed to his calling ; more- 
over, Florentin, shortly before his death, was obliged to 
promise him the fulfilment of this law upon oath ; nor 
will he ever make an attempt to release himself from it. 
The eldest of his Kons, who has wholly inherited his 
tender heart, yet without his timidity, and who is hia 
favourite, fi'om his moat decided antipathy to the voca- 
tion, although the lirst-boTii, has early obtained exemp- 
tion from this obligation, and it has been transfeiTed to 
the second brother, who possesKed all his mother's 
decision and resolution of character. As in later years 
the father's health bc'came more and more impaired, 
the mother insisted tliat the latter should be nominated 
as his assistant and successor; but, before the petition 
could be prepared, he was suddenly attacked by a 
sevei'e illness and died. Now the turn came to the 
youngest — a good young man, in whom his father's 
pusillanimity is predominant. He was even nominated 
and adruitted to bis trial ; but ho behaved himself so 
unskilfully, and caused such niLscbief by his want of 
presence of mind, and over-anxiety, that the people 
murmured aloud, and he was declared to be incapable 
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of ever undertaking the oflBce. Consequently, a sum- 
mons has now been served upon the eldest, who 
thought himself for ever exonerated from this terrible 
fate." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed one of the friends ; " he will not 
surely undertake it! Has he not already been ex- 
empted from it ? " 

" Who can know ? " painfully retorted Florenbourg. 
" For .what else, indeed, can the poor young man do ? 
His refusal would but make his afflicted parents 
thoroughly unhappy — would cause them the loss of the 
official dwelling, and even expose them to the i-age of 
the multitude ; for so long as there is a son living he 
ought not, according to law and custom, to withdraw 
himself from it ; and the father must answer for the 
consent of his son — whose death alone can assure to his 
parents the quiet enjoyment of their position until 
their dying day. Should the magistrate then select a 
successor, he would at once take possession of their 
home with its appurtenances. Thus there is still 
always the question whether the son should not rather 
resign himself to the torments of such a caUing than 
endanger the repose and perhaps even the life of dear 
and deeply distressed parents. I cannot counsel the 
youth; — the father's pious, timorous yielding can 
scarcely be attributed to him. What, then, is to be 
done ? Must he sacrifice his soul as an offering to 
filial affection — seek to suppress all his higher and 
better feelings, to wholly conform himself to the low 
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coarseneaa of n brutal life ; and when the bloody day 
arriveB, must he, with thoughtless eyes, the physical 
ones, I mean (for those of the mind and intellect must 
'have been alroady blinded), behold and but confidently | 
hew off the cabbage-head ? " 

Tears glistened in hia eyes; he suddenly rose to < 
depart ; as likewise the frienda. 

" It 13 late," continued Floreubourg. flushed. "It is 
nothing worth to rock one's self to sleep with such 
tales in tlje head ; — a merry fai-oe, good sirs ! or rather 
nothing at all. Let us go Lome. To-morrow," he 
concluded, in a low and anxious tone of voice, " with 
your permission, I will call upon you early." 

" No ; not so, dear Floreubourg ! " the senior inter- 
posed, sorrowfully. " We will not let our dear newly 
acquired friend loavc in so uii^cHled, kh nncrnnfiirfalile 
a state of mind. \Vu have liccn obJigc-d to part to-dny 
with a faithfiiJIy attached comrade. Who of us would 
]i;ive tlioiigtit, a few hour.'! since, that wo so sfM>n kIiouM 
Lave found .such a worthy siib.stituto ? You have 
o]iei]cd your heart to us anil have thereby gained our.s ■ 
Tlie second bowl is not yet empty; — its refreshing 
warmth Las indewl already evaporated : you liave 
heigLtened our relisli for it. Here's to Uiy health, 
then, brother, — to thine and thine! May this Itiimpcr 
seal a bond of amity that we are all ready to conclude 
with warm, Imitlierly hearts!" 

" With me ? " exclaimed Floreubourg, sonicwLat 
eiubaiTiissed. TLeii he quiikly seized the glass, and. 
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with eyes overflowing with tears, he added, " Be it so ! 
Believe me, I feel myself worthy of your bond, and will 
remain worthy of it." 

" One word more," resumed the senior, after all had 
drunk and cordially shaken hands with him; "to- 
morrow will be an unsettled day, on which, after a 
foreij^oon of excitement, we shall probably be less dis- 
posed to laborious studies than to an earnest friendly 
exchange of ideas. Shall we again pass the evening 
together ? Perhaps the morrow will afiford us matter 
for consideration, which may be able to correct our 
opinions upon the subject just discussed." 

They all promised to come ; Florenbourg alone was 
silent. 

^' Thou wilt, nevertheless, also come, brother ? " de- 
manded the senior. "I deny not that I have confi- 
dently counted upon the new friend." 

" I will come,"* replied the latter, strangely afifected 
after a short deliberation. ^ Yes, ye good men, I will 
come, provided it be possible for me. I have never yet 
been present at an execution, and truly know not how 
it may aflfect me. Why was I forced to remain so long 
in this social place — so long obliged vainly to seek 
after kindred minds — until my fete conducts me, not 
unconnected with you. Yet now let me go, for — I 
confess it to you — ^your friendship has presented me 
with a gift, whose first enjoyment requires solitude." 

The friends separated. Florenbourg having descended 
parted from the rest at the street-door. 
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Tlie following evening tJie society had reassembled. 
Floreiibourg alone waa absent. Thus the conversation 
tiimt'tl more upon him than upon the execution, which 
hdd taken place that morning. The absieuteo, the 
Kcniur related, ha<i called npou him at the appointed 
tinio. He had himaelf commended him to the officer, 
l>iit OH he did not desire to accompany the procession, 
lie had not eceu Florenbourg since. Another of the 
fi-ienda aaaerted, on the other hand, that he had per- 
ceived him quite close to the scaffold, where he had 
looked on the bloody speetacle, with firm, unfiincliuig 
oyc, yet, as he affirmed, becoming paler and paler 

Mure than an hour had elapeed in s cl I ke con- 
versation; the host could not conceal a si ght uneasiness, 
and the friends were already becumiug passably 
iiumoRyllabic; when, as yesterday, there wai i 1 w but 
audible knock at tlie door, unaii r I i tlie 

jHuvious dny, liy the sound of p c I ^ f tstcps 
ii[ion tlic u.suiiJIy Cloaking stairs. Jl oi called 

out chourfuJIy, "Come in!" — but tl c 1 r w%s not 
o|)i:ii<;d. He called out again, and as tl 1 r was still 
uiio|>cncd, he openetl it himself But tl vis lo one 

tlioie. All looked at oni; am.cher ii c t t 

Tlio senior's inifiusiiiossawakod ai v 1 i jlved 

to call for Florenbour;^ at his hou.sc, although not this, 
but only the street in which he lived was known to 
him ; yi't as scviTal iif his aojuaintances loilgud in the 
satiie street, be liopcd tlnou^'li one of them to find out 
i''lnrunbourg. Ho to^-k. oiio of bis friends with liini 
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and they hasteDed together towards the known street. 
On entering it, they perceived by the light of the 
lanterns, even before they had the opportunity of 
inquiring of anyone, a crowd of people, not far from 
them, before the door of a house. The senior rushed 
quickly foi*wards, inquiring the cause. A shot that 
was said to have been heard from the room of one of 
the students, who resided there, had occasioned this 
concourse of people. With sad forebodings the friends 
pressed through the crowd and encountered the land- 
lord, who was just going to shut the door. The latter, 
who knew the senior, let him in with his friend. 

"Tell me," he said, addressing himself to the em- 
barrassed proprietor, " is it Florenbourg ? '* 

" Alas ! " he received for answer ; " follow me. You 
arrive here just opportunely." 

They found the unhappy youth lying dead upon his 
bed ; a pistol near him, his bosom uncovered. His 
features, which were growing cold, were still beautiful 
and intact even in death. The ball had beneficently 
immediately struck his heart. The landlord's tears 
and those of his afflicted family were the youth's best 
encomium. " He came home," said the landlord, " this 
morning, pale and silent, locked himself in his chamber, 
and wrote assiduously. Then he took some letters to 
the post, returned, and half an hour afterwards, the 
fatal shot summoned us hither. Here still lies a letter 
for you." 

" For me !" exclaimed the senior. " Where, where V 
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lie quickly tore it open, and with faltering voice read 
lUoud : 

"From you, my dear friendfl, the departing fri^Qcl 
rt^ucsts the last kind otBce of love. If I, as I hope, 
liave become in some degree worthy of you, take care 
that my body be as decently buried as the mitgistrate 
will allow ; my purse contains more than sufficient for 
the purpose ; give the surplus to the poor. My last 
prayer is utill more important. Let my death be 
inserted in the newspapers, especially in the most 
noted French ones, in conformity with the signature 
of my true name, and of the enclosed certificate of 
baptism; your friendship tanght me to appreciate the 
value of life in the moment in which nought else 
remains to me than to throw away the latter in order 
to |iri'si'j-vc tl)o f'linniT; jii.-iy tlio hiippinesM of an un- 
clouded life, that was denied to mc, be tenfold yours. 

" ClIAllLES FlORENTIN " '." 

"Tlio problem is solve<l ! " said the senior to his 
friend in a low whisper, prcKsing the letter painfully to 
his heart. "Why, in our .strange humour, did v.-c, 
just in the mo.st anxious hour of his life, so cruelly 
impose upon him a tax which mu.st have rent his 
heart." Ho imprinted a kiss upon the cold forehead 
of the corpse an<l silently loft the room. 

A few dayj4 later, the f<,urtlj from which the friends 
had made his more intimate acijiiaintancc, cliid in 
black, thcyroturncd in the twilight from bis burial te 
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the senior's room, where, with closed doors, they held 
amongst themselves a silent funeral solemnity, and 
emptied a glass — only one — to the memory of the but 
momentarily known, and yet so much deplored friend 

They then mournfully dashed to pieces the emptied, 
easily-broken glass, fragile and weak as the thread of 
human life — and in silence and sorrow, shaking each 
other by the hand, they soon separated. 



THE END. 
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